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PREFACE. 

This history is designed to provide an authoritative account 
of British milita^ operations during the war in Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria, and of certain minor operations more or 
less connected with them : the Arab Revolt against the 
Turks in the Hejaz, the expedition against Darfur, and the 
Turkish attack on Aden. The Arab Revolt brought consider- 
able assistance to the British campaign against the Turks 
in Sinai and Palestine ; the Darfur and Aden operations, 
besides being of smaller scope, affected it little, but the 
Darfur expedition was made necessary by the German and 
Turkish plan to retain by threat of attack the largest possible 
number of British troops in Egypt, whilst events at Aden 
are connected more closely with Eg57pt and Palestine than 
with any other theatre of war. 

The present volume covers events from the outbreak of 
war with Germany — though Great Britain remained at peace 
with Turkey until three months later — ^to June 1917, when, 
after deadlock had followed the Second Battle of Gaza, the 
War Cabinet decided upon the invasion of Palestine and 
despatched General Sir E. H. H. Allenby to succeed General 
Sir Archibald Mxirray, It is therefore a record of nearly three 
years ; whilst the second and final volume will cover a period 
of less than eighteen months, but a period of larger and more 
continuous active operations. The first volume is concerned 
with the defence of Eg 3 ^t against invasion, both against the 
Turks from the east, and their allies, the tribesmen of the 
Western Desert who fought under the banner of the Senussi ; 
with the period when Egypt formed the base of the Gallipoli 
Campaign ; with the concentration of the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force in Eg 5 rpt after Gallipoli's evacuation ; 
witii the advance to the Turkish frontier and the expulsion 
of the enemy from the Sinai Peninsula ; and with the First 
and Second Battles of Gaza. It also includes the earlier 
stages of the Arab campaign against the Turks in the Hejaz. 

Of previous history and current political events enough 
only is said to explain the presence of a British force in 
Egypt and the emplo37ment of that country as a place 
d^armes, A short account of the position of Islam as a 

(10881) Wt. 1884786 1500 5/32 Hw. G.45 
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religious and temporal power has been considered necessary 
to explain the Arab Revolt, and also to show why the 
proclamation of a Holy War by Turkey caused the British 
Government so great anxiety with regard to its effect upon 
Moslem subjects and neighbours in various parts of the 
world. 

The military documents available were considerable in 
quantity, except for the years 1914 and 1915, when inadequate 
staffs and an improvised organization did not always permit 
the keeping of full records. They include, with this reserva- 
tion, the war diaries of every staff and unit engaged, special 
reports of actions, messages received and sent, both those 
passing between the War Office and the command in Egypt 
and those between commanders and their troops. Material 
from the side of the enemy is scantier, but, on the whole, 
sufficient. It consists mauily of certain published records 
by German officers and of the replies of the Historical Section 
of the Turkish War Office to a questionaire addressed to it 
after the war. No Turkish official history of operations in 
this theatre has been published, and there is no material 
from which to compile detailed Turkish orders of battle for 
the period covered by the first volume. 

As the Navy took a prominent part in the defence of 
the Suez Canal, and, indeed, in the whole campaign, an 
outline of its operations has been included. These are, of 
course, narrated in detail in the official naval history. Official 
histories of the Royal Air Force, Medical Services and 
Veterinary Services have appeared, or are in course of publi- 
cation. Here is included only sufficient record of their 
work to explain the course of military operations. 

The text, in typescript or printed proof, has been read 
by a number of commanders, staff officers and regimental 
officers who took part in the events described. The com- 
pilers have been greatly assisted by their criticisms and 
suggestions, for which they desire to tender their sincere 
thanks. In this connexion, there is one acknowledgement 
to be made of somewhat unusual character, for it cannot be 
often that one combatant's record of a campaign has been 
checked in draft by the commander of the other side. The 
chapters devoted to the operations against the Senussi have 
had the benefit of the criticism of Ja'far Pasha el Askeri, 
G.M.G., lately diplomatic representative of Iraq in London, 
and now Prime Minister of his country ; who commanded 
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the troops of the Senussi in all the engagements of 1915 and 
1916, and afterwards rendered striking service to the Arab 
cause in the Hejaz. 

In accordance with the method followed in other 
volumes compiled by the Historical Section, Military Branch, 
two sets of maps have been prepared. Those of one series, 
described as ‘‘ sketches,^' are bound in the volume ; the 
others issued separately. The former are sufficient for 
the general reader, whilst the latter have been prepared 
for the use of students of warfare ; but in the case of several 
of the smaller actions a sketch '' has been found adequate 
for the purpose of readers of both classes. All the maps 
have been compiled from data and sketches in the war 
diaries under the supervision of Major A. F. Becke, late R.F. A., 
and drawn by the principal draughtsman attached to 
the Branch, Mr. J. S. Fenton, late R.E. The compilers are 
deeply indebted to Mr. W. B. Wood, M. A., late of Worcester 
College, and Mr, C. T, Atkinson, M.A., of Exeter College, 
for their very careful revision of the text in proof. Special 
assistance in the compilation of the volume has also been 
given by Mr. E. A. Dixon. 

June, 1927. G. F. M. 

C. B. F. 
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NOTES 


Permanent Committee on Geographical Names for British 
Official Use and issued by the Royal Geographical Society 
has been followed, so far as it applies. The use of this list 
results in the appearance of names possibly unfamiliar to 
readers who took part in the campaigns ; e.g. Wadi Ghazze 
for the commoner Wadi Ghuzze, Qantara and Qatiya for 
Kantara and Katia ; but that has not seemed sufficient 
reason to abandon this, the most scientific transliteration 
yet carried out. On Maps 1 and 2, which are reprints of 
parts of official publications, the spelling does not follow 
this list, but where the names differ markedly from those in 
the text a foot-note has been inserted giving the map 
spelling. 

A list of the meanings of a number of place-names in 
Palestine and Syria, and a glossary of terms found in com- 
ponents of place-names in Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine, are 
given in Appendix 15. These were compiled by Major A. F. 
Becke and Mr, J. S. Fenton. Acknowledgement must be 
made of the kindness and courtesy of the Director-General 
of the Survey of Egypt in checking them, and also a much 
longer list intended to be included in the second volume. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The British Army, its organization and expansion, has 
been described in the volumes dealing with the war in the 
Western Theatre. The troops which from time to time 
composed the forces operating in Egypt and Palestine were 
drawn from the New Armies, the Territorial Force, from 
Australia, New 2Iealand and South Africa (the origin and 
organization of whose military forces are described, or are 
to be described, in their own official histories), and from the 
Indian Army. The garrison of Egj/pt at Ihe outbreak of 
war between Great Britain and Germany consisted of 
troops of the British Regular Army, but these returned 
within two months to the United Kingdom. The defence 
of the Suez Canal in 1914 and 1915 was carried out almost 
entirely by Indian troops ; a number of these were present 
in Egypt throughout the campaign in Sinai ; they took some 
part in the offensive operations of the autumn of 1917, and a 
major part in those of the autumn of 1918. 

When Lord Kitchener became Commander-in-Chief in 
India after the South African War, the three Presidential 
Armies of Bombay, Madras and Bengal, and corps such as 
the Punjab Frontier Force, alwa3rs tmder the direct control 
of the Government of India, were amalgamated, renumbered 
as one Line, and made uniform in organization and training. 
The divisional system having been introduced in the United 
Kingdom, Lord Kitchener followed suit in Ijidia, grouping 
the Army into nine divisional commands, exclusive of 
Burma. The composition of Indian divisions differed from 
that of British chiefly in that the former were considerably 
weaker in artillery. 

With the formation of one Line, the racial constitution 
of the regiment became of great importance. Ethnological 
study was undertaken with a view to the improvement of 
those regiments which drew their recruits from the less 
martial races or from those in which generations of the Pax 
Britannica had weakened the instincts of self-preservation. 
The results of the regrouping of races then instituted proved 
very satisfactory. The regiments of the Indian Army con- 
asted partly of Mohammedans, partly of Hindus, and 

1 B2 
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concerned, consisted of two only. The normal num- 
ber of divisions to the army corps was three, and there 
were therefore six in S3n:ia and Palestine, A Nizam division 
normally consisted of three regiments, each of three batta- 
lions, a regiment of field artillery of from six to nine 4-gun 
batteries/ three machine-gun companies ; engineers being 
corps troops. In some cases mountain artillery was sub- 
stituted for a part, or even for the whole, of the field artillery 
allotted to a division. 

Some modernization of the Turkish Army had taken 
place as a result of the teaching and advice of Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz, who was attached to the Turkish General 
StafE for twelve years from 1883 onwards, but purely in an 
advisory capacity. ' In 1913 a large German military 
mission was despatched to Constantinople, and its head. 
Liman von Sanders Pasha, became Inspector General of the 
Army. In the short time at his disposal, he had undoubtedly 
accomplished a good deal, both with regard to training and 
organization, but the influence of the mission had not 
extended much beyond the corps in Europe. The further 
they were from the capital, the worse armed, equipped and 
trained were the troops. Training was in general weak, 
being for the most part confined to the barrack square. 
Another serious drawback was the shortage and indifferent 
quality of the transport. Mechanical transport there was 
none, and horse transport included vehicles of every possible 
type. It was, in fact, laid down that the first act of a 
Turkish formation on mobilization was to seize all the local 
transport available. The medical services were deplorably 
bad, sometimes virtually non-existent. 

These deficiencies it was beyond the power of the 
German mission to remedy, certainly in so short a time. 
There was, however, another aspect of the German tuition, 
which is not always xmderstood. German ofl&cers could not 
instil into the Turks their own methods, and there is evidence 
that the attempt to do so was in some respects positively 
harmful. The Turks often acquired from their masters 
rigidity without precision, and lost the habit of rough but 
fairly effective improvisation which had carried them 
through so many campaigns. 


*It is doubtful whether this strength of nine batteries was often 
attained ; probably it never was in Syria, whilst some divisions had less 
than six batteries. 
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The fighting qualities of the best Turkish troops have 
always been extremely high, but the increasing complication 
of war left them at some disadvantage with nations which 
had a better standard of education. This was particularly 
the case with regard to the of&cers, who were diarply 
divided into two classes : those who had risen from the 
ranks and could scarcely read or write, and the product of 
the military schools. The former class was disappearing 
in the Active Army, but mobilization brought a great 
number of virtually illiterate officers back to the colours. 
Of the other races whidi made up the Turkidi Army, the 
Arabs were inferior to the Turks, though good enough 
soldiers if well trained and led, but politicSi events were to 
make them unreliable. The Christians were bitterly dis- 
affected, and were largely employed in labour battalions. 

Yet the Turkish Army was, now as ever, a formidable 
opponent. Its disadvantages in shortage of equipment and 
transport were partly compensated for by the frugality and 
hardiness of the Turkish peasant. It was impossible to 
prophesy when war broke out to what extent Turkey’s other 
handicaps, material and intellectual, such as lack of munition 
factories or industries whidi could be converted to supply 
munitions, on the one hand, and lack of education on the 
other, would be lightened by German aid. 




CHAPTER I. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 

(Map 1 ; Sketch B.) 

Egypt in August, 1914. 

The situation of Egypt at the outbreak of war between Mapi. 
Great Britain and Germany was of peculiar complexity. 

On the one hand, the British occupation was based, like 
many of our country’s institutions, upon an unwritten con- 
vention. The chief British official bore the modest title of 
Consul-General, a title borne also by the agents of certain 
other States. In theory he had no authority greater than 
that of his colleagues, yet, while their functions were merely 
diplomatic, he wais in practice, as representative of the 
Protecting Power, the ultimate authority in the country 
in all those matters . . . which the protecting power 

“ chose for the moment to regard as calling for the exercise 
of its control/’^ In theory again, Egypt was still a province 
of the Turkish Empire ; in practice she was, save in certain 
minor matters, independent of Turkey. By reason of the 
Capitulations and other complications of her constitution, 
which are outside the scope of a military history, she was 
actually far more dependtot upon some of the Great Powers 
than upon Turkey, her nominal suzerain.^ On the other hand, 
her importance in a great war was immeasurable, mainly, 
though not entirely, owing to the Suez Canal. The Canal was, 
indeed, in the popular German phrase, the ‘'jugular vein’' 
of the British Empire. Half-way between England and India, 
on the route which was to be taken by troops from that 
country and later from Australia and New Zealand, on that 


1 Lord Milner ; " England in Egsrpt,'* p. 30. 

®The Constitution of Egypt, one of the most complicated in the 
world, cannot be dealt with apart from ite history during the nineteenth 
century. To describe it even in outline would^ occupy space which 
cannot be afforded in these volumes. The attention of readers seeking 
further enlightenment on this subject is directed to Lord Cromer's 
Modem Egypt," to Lord Milner's England in Egypt," and to " Egypt 
and the Army," by Lieut. -Colonel P. G. Elgood, which is largely concerned 
with the internal affairs of Egypt during the war. 

7 
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followed by the biilk of the trade between Europe on the one 
side and Asia and Australasia on the other, it was the most 
vital focal point upon the communications of the world. 

By means of the Suez Canal Egypt connects the eastern 
seas with the Mediterranean. Through the province of 
Sinai she connects Asia and Africa. Even before the 
cutting of the Canal the Isthmus of Suez had been a trade 
route and of military importance also. When England 
fought France in Egypt over a century ago the struggle was 
for the road to the East. On that occasion the former had 
drawn reinforcements from India and South Africa by the 
Red Sea.^ The route which runs along the northern coast 
of Sinai, though but a scarce^ defined camel track, has seen 
the movement eastward and westward of many armies and 
of many famous soldiers, among them Ramases, Alexander, 
Selim and Napoleon, In some degree perhaps forgetful of 
its history. Great Britain had come to look upon the Sinai 
Desert solely as a barrier, which kept the Turk in Palestine 
at arm's length. A barrier it was to a great extent, but it 
had served ^so as a highway for thousands of years and as 
a military highway it was to serve again before many months 
were passed and tibiroughout the course of the war.^ 

It was, however, the waterway, the Suez Canal, which 
had, since its opening in 1869, chiefly influenced British 
policy and now caused chief concern. As a line of com- 
munication it was invaluable, but scarcely less so as a poten- 
tial base, for which the well-equipped ports of Alexandria, 
Port Said, and in lesser degree Suez, rendered it particularly 
suitable in view of Egypt's geographical situation. The 
maintenance of its integrity as an open highway had long 
been one of the keys to British policy and had been the 
determining cause of British intervention. In short, the 
occupation conferred on Great Britain, and through her on 


^ On the 8th June 1801 Sir David Baird landed at Qoseir on the Red 
Sea with 5,000 troops from India and the Cape, marched across the desert 
to Qena, on the Nile north of Luxor, and thence to Cairo, to join hands 
with the British force which had captured the city after the Battle of 
Alexandria. During the Crimean War the 10th Hussars from India 
landed at Suez and marched to Alexandria on its way to the Crimea. 

* In Napoleon’s S 3 nian campaign the advance across Sinai of the 
main body under K14J)er was ordered on the 31st January 1799. K16ber 
arrived at El Arish on the 12th February, and was joined by Napoleon 
(who had quitted Cairo on the 10th) on the 17th. Gaza was occupied on 
the 24th. The force consisted of about 10,000 infantry and 1,600 artillery, 
with 36 field guns, and there were 16 medium guns and mortars in the park^ 
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her Allies, very great advantages. The disadvantages of the 
situation were to Britain alone. The occupation necessi- 
tated from the moment of the outbreak of war with Germany 
a garrison stronger than the small British force which was 
maintained in the country in time of peace, and also naval 
defence of the Canal and of Alexandria. Should Turkey 
join the Central Powers, as seemed probable, the defence of 
the Canal from attack by land would be an added commit- 
ment. Moreover, this possible hostility on the part of 
Turkey brought a host of new problems up for solution. 
The Sultan of Turkey was not alone Egypt's traditional if 
nominal overlord, he was also the religious head of the 
greater part of the Mohammedan world. Egypt was a 
Moslem country, and it was the flaming up of religious fer- 
vour which had involved Britain in intermittent operations, 
xmder difficult conditions, for seventeen years, from 
the Revolt of Arabi Pasha in 1881 to the Battle of 
Omdurman in 1898. There was in the country little affection 
for Turkey, but the suzerainty of the Sultan had for the 
people a certain significance and his position as head of their 
faith considerably more. 

For some years there had been a decline, if not in the 
prestige, at least in the popularity, of Britain in Egypt. 
The detached philosopher, considering how the occupation 
had brought the country, for bankruptcy and tyranny, 
prosperity and justice ; how irrigation had transformed its 
agriculture ; how increasing wealth and security had doubled 
its population between 1882 and 1914 ; might exclaim against 
the ingratitude of man ; but the decline was in fact inevit- 
able. Its causes are inherent in human nature, and it 
represents a reaction that has to be faced by every nation 
which undertakes the regeneration of a derelict state. It 
was this very prosperity which had altered the point of view 
of the Egyptians. A new generation had grown up which 
did not remember the bad old days. No people will for long 
recognize a foreign power as the source of its well-being. 
The happy situation of the country, as compared with the 
turmoil of fifty years back, was taken for granted ; there 
was now little or no recognition that it was due to British 
administration. The aspect of the occupation uppermost in 
the minds of those who thought about the problem was that 
a nation alien in race and religion had imposed its control 
upon Egypt. Certain sections of the former governing 
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classes, whose occupation was gone, helped to inflame this 
grievance, though their aspirations had nothing in common 
with those of the masses of the people. In this they took 
their tone from the Palace, always bitterly hostile to the 
occupying power. 

In 1914, owing to the personal prestige of the Consul- 
General, Lord Edtdiener, the activities of nationalism were 
less pronounced than they had been for some years. Various 
matters of difference were dormant, but they were by no 
means composed, nor could the effect of the excitement of 
war upon them easily be calculated. 

To add to the eastern menace and internal anxieties 
there was a lesser danger in the Western Desert, from the 
powerful and ambitious religious leader known as the 
Senussi, then at war with Italy. His material interests were 
dependent on his friendly relations with Eg37pt and the 
British ; his religious sentiments, on the other hand, brought 
him into S37mpathy with the Khalifate. Should a Jihad, or 
Holy Wat, be proclaimed in Constantinople, it was probable 
that he would instruct his followers to answer the call and 
that the men of the desert, in whom religious fervour bums 
the brighter if fed by the prospect of plunder, would attempt 
to invade Eg]ypt, remarkably open and defenceless from the 
west. 

In the Sudan all was quiet. This huge territory, 
stretching from Haifa on the Nile to within four degrees of 
the Equator, a distance of some 1,800 miles, largely desert 
but elsewhere of great possibilities, had been lost to Egypt 
through the inefficiency of her government. Jointly 
reconquered by Great Britain and Egypt, it had since then 
been jointly held. But its reconquest had allowed the 
former to set about the work of administration with a clean 
slate. Here there was no shadowy Turkidi overlordship, 
no foreign interference, none of those cumbersome and 
intricate international institutions which the force of circum- 
stances had imposed upon Egypt. Under direct administra- 
tion the Sudan, left in anarchy by war, was advancing slowly 
but surely to a prosperity hitherto undreamt of. Among its 
simpler peoples in an earlier stage of civilization -hcse 
growing pains of nationalism which vexed Egypt’s health 
were not present. Public opinion, so far as it existed, 
had been won and held, so much so that, on the subsequent 
outbreak of war with Turkey, the Governor-General was 
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given i^markable demonstrations of loyalty and devotion to 1914. 
the British cause, accompanied by outspoken denunciation Aug. 
of Turkey's action, by chiefs and religious leaders all over the 
country. It must, however, be added that the position of the 
British in the Sudan was a cause of dissatisfaction to Egyp- 
tian Nationalists, who sought to exploit it as a great Egyptian 
grievance. They ar^ed that, as the Sudan controlled the 
head waters of the Nile, on which the economic life of Egypt 
depended, Egypt should control the Sudan. 

In August 1914 , the Consul-General, Lord Kitchener, 
was absent in England, and Sir Milne Cheetham was acting 
as Chargd d' Affaires. The commander of the British 
garrison, which was known as the Force in Eg3rpt and 
numbered some five thousand men,^ was Major-General the 
Hon. J, Byng. General Sir Reginald Wingate was Governor- 
General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Sirdar of the 
Egyptian Army. 

It will be clear from this short sketch of the political 
situation that the constitution of Egypt was not easily 
adapted to a state of war. Egypt was virtually free of 
Turkey, had been in fact semi-independent of her since the 
day of the great Albanian viceroy Mehemet Ali, but foreign 
diplomatic agents in the country were still officially ac- 
credited to the Porte. When hostilities broke out with 
Germany and Austria the first anomaly appeared : that the 
Powers with which Britain was at war were diplomatically 
represented in a country in which she maintained an army 
of occupation. It was at this stage important to avoid 
giving offence to Turkey, whose attitude was still uncertain, 
but it was not possible to allow the German and. Austro- 
Hungarian representatives to remain, and they were ordered 
to leave the country. The incident did not, however, result 
in any serious protest from Turkey. There still remained 
the task of the prevention of espionage and the control of 
the numerous subjects of the Central Powers. 

Great Britain's first care was to keep open and protect 
the Suez Canal. By an international convention the free- 
dom of the Canal to navigation was guaranteed by the 


^ The troops of the Force in Egypt in August 1914 consisted of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards, " T " Battery 7th Mountain Battery R.G.A., 

2nd Field Company R.E., 2/Devonshire, 1 /Worcestershire, 2/Northampton- 
shire, 2/Gordon Highlanders, with auxiliary services. 
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Europeaji Powers.^ The Canal was administered by a French 
company, which actually owned the strip of land on either 
side of it, ■with here and there wider stretches for the develop- 
ment of its sta-tions and workshops. When -war was declared 
enemy shipping made straight for the Canal to avoid capture. 
After reaching it, certain captains made improper use of 
their wireless, which was accordingly dismantled. Sir J. 
Maxwell records that in September a German sailor swam 
round a British warship, wa-vdng a German flag and shouting 
abuse, -without being molested. The incident, trifling in 
itself, illustrates the curious international situation at the 
time. Eventually it was decided -that there was no right of 
asylum in the Canal, and the Egyptian Government called 
on these ships to leave its -waters, escorting them -with 
EgsTptian forces beyond the three-mile limit. Outside this 
limit they were liable to capture by the cruisers of the Allies 
and to be treated as prize. The Suez Canal Company 
■was naturally sensitive regarding its position. All 
difficulties as to its line of conduct were eventually solved 
when Turkey entered the -war, and thenceforward it put its 
ample resources and admirable organization wholeheartedly 
at the disposal of the Allies. 


The Immediate Military Problem. 

The protection of the Suez Canal from attack by sea had 
long been recognized as an important part of Great Britain’s 
naval responsibilities. The command of the Eastern 
Mediterranean was now assured, the British Mediterranean 
Fleet ha-ving effected a junction -with the powerful French 
fleet under Admiral Bou4 de Lapejr^re at the entrance of 
the Adriatic on the 15th August.^ Several British cruisers 
passed through to the Red Sea and assured the safety of the 
southern entrance to the Canal. Its defence against attack 
by land had also been considered by the War Office and the 


1 This Convention was signed in April 1888. The British Government 
then stipulated that it was not to come into force so long as the British 
occupation of ^gypt lasted. Under the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 
Great Britain agreed to put the Suez Canal Convention of 1888 into force, 
with certain minor exceptions. 

® By a convention of the 6th August the British Mediterranean Fleet 
was to come under the orders of the French Commander-in-Chief, who was 
responsible for watching the Austrian Fleet and for the protection of 
British trade. ** Naval Operations,” vol. i, pp. 83-8. 
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military authorities in Egypt, but so long as this country was 1 9 1 4. 
at peace with Turkey the land problem belonged only to a 
possible future. The chief precautions taken in August 
were against damage to any portion of the Canal or the State 
Railways by acts of sabotage. It was, however, vitally 
important that there should be in Egypt sufficient troops 
for its defence and internal security should Turkey abandon 
her neutrality in favour of the cause of the Central Powers, 

The British garrison of Regular troops was, moreover, 
urgently required to complete divisions to be sent to France. 

On the 9th August orders were received from the War 
Office in London that two infantry divisions and a cavalry 
brigade would be despatched from India as soon as possible, 
organized for subsequent service in France. Later, Major- 
General Byng was informed that the Bikanir Camel Corps, 
placed at the Viceroy's disposal by the Maharajah of Bikanir, 
would also be sent to him. On relief by these forces the 
British fighting troops, with almost all the personnel of the 
administrative services, were to return to England, taking 
with them the greater part of the gun and small arms 
ammunition in the country. 

Nine days later the new Secretary of State for War, 

Lord Kitchener, telegraphed that it had been decided by the 
Cabinet that the two Indian divisions should go straight to 
Marseilles without disembarkation in Egypt and that the 
British garrison should be replaced by a Territorial division. 
Another Indian infantry brigade would be sent to Egypt on 
the heels of the divisions destined for France, while, should 
the situation worsen, permission was given to retain tempo- 
rarily a brigade of the leading division. At the same time 
it was announced that Lieut. -General Sir John Maxwell was 
to take command of the Force in Egypt and that Major- 
General Byng would return on relief to the United Kingdom. 

Sir J. Maxwell had, since Tell-el-Kebir in 1882, passed a great 
part of his military career in Egypt, had commanded the 
Force in Egypt from 1908 to 1912, and was thoroughly 
acquainted witii the situation in all its complexities, military, 
pohtical, and religious. 

On the 31st August the Egyptian Camel Corps was ordered 
to the Canal as a measure of precaution, but orders were 
issued that troops were not to leave the banks save in case 
of a raid. The Sinai Peninsula, in normal times controlled 
by a handful of police, had been evacuated, and it was 
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Tlie East Lancadiire Division marched through the streets 
of Cairo next morning to impress the populace. Prominent 
and dangerous Turkish subjects were at once arrested and 
interned, but there could be no question of incarcerating the 
70,000 Turkidi nationals in Eg37pt. Martial law was pro- 
1914 . claimed on the 2nd November and quietly received. It 
N®''- simplified the constitutional problem, as it was now possible 
for the military authorities to carry out the necessary action 
throu^ the medium of the Prime Minister. In a further 
proclamation, announcing the actual declaxation of war. 
Sir J. Maxwell sketched its causes, adding that Great 
Britain accepted its sole burden. 

In other respects the difficulties anticipated from 
Turkey’s entry into the war had arisen. The Eg 3 q)tian 
Government viewed with alarm the prospect of taking part 
in hostilities against the Suzerain and Khalif. This dread 
did not imply devotion to the Ottoman cause so much as 
doubt on the part of the ministers regarding the result of the 
conflict and their own position in the event of victory 
attending Turkey and the Central Powers. In Turkey, 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania, belief in Teutonic invinci- 
bility had become a superstition, impervious to argument. 
To tike governments of these states, their corps of officers, 
their official and, indeed, the bulk of their educated classes, 
the alliance of Germany and Austria created the vision of a 
military colossus, the overthrow of which by the Entente was 
an impossibility. This hypnotism was not qriite so general 
in Egypt, but tire belief engendered by it was widespread and 
those Egyptians on whom official responsibility lay could not 


as if they expected attack from us, but their tendency is to move south, 
" and this can only mean attack upon Egypt. With -file eight battalions 
from India, two mountain batteries, the Bikanir Camel Corps and the 
** Coastguard, the Canal ought to be safe.” 

On 13th October, in reply to a suggestion from Sir J. Maxwell that a 
patrol should be sent out to Bir el Abd, 45 miles east of the Canal on the 
Mediterranean coast route. Lord Kitchener had telegraphed that this was 
inadvisable, as the situation between the peace and war parties in Con- 
stantinople was still doubtful and the latter was using the presence of Indian 
troops in Egypt as a lever for action. A move of this sort might therefore 
result in further pressure being put upon the peace party. 

® The Goehen and BmZaw bombarded Odessa, Sevastopol and Theodosia 
on 29th October, and on the 30th the British and French Ambassadors 
to the Porte demanded their passports. Great Britain and France formally 
declared war on Turkey on the 5th November. It is now known that 
war was virtually inevitable from the first, Germany and Turkey having 
signed an offensive and defensive treaty on tlie 2nd August 1914. (Karl 
Enutsky : ” Die Deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch,” Nr. 733.) 
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wholly escape its influence. Some of them showed anxiety 
to avoid that responsibility by resigning their posts. Much 
therefore depended upon the manner in which Great Britain 
handled the situation within the space of the next few weeks. 

The most difficult of the problems concerned the position 
of the EZhedive. Abbas Hilmi had throughout his reign 
opposed, so far as he could and dared, the British admini- 
stration. He had been in Turkey ever since the outbreak of 
war with Germany, and was actively and openly pro-Turk. 
His absence had been fortxmate enough, since the position 
of Regent was filled by the moderate and capable Prime 
Minister, Rushdi Pasha, but affairs could not be allowed to 
continue in this fashion. The British Government took a 
decisive step. Egypt was proclaimed a Protectorate on 
18th December ; on the following day the absent Khedive 
was declared to be deposed, and Prince Hussein Kamel 
Pasha, his uncle, raised to the throne in his stead, with the 
title of Sultan. At the same time the title of the British 
representative was changed from Consul-General to High 
Commissioner.^ 

The last strand of the tie with Turkey was thus severed. 
The accession of the new Sultan, respected for his character 
by Europeans and Egyptians alike, was on the whole well 
received, but these important constitutional changes were 
viewed by the people with greater indifference than might 
have been expected. Sentiments and interests were diverse 
enough to prevent any general expression of opinion. There 
was latent hostility to Great Britain and sympathy with 
Turkey as a Moslem Power, but there were also expectations 
of some benefit to Egypt from the new regime and recogni- 
tion that the Protecting Power was, for the present at least, 
in a strong position. The populace acquiesced, while waiting 
for the solution of the riddle as to which way victory would 
lean in the conring struggle. Long before that riddle could 
be solved Eg37pt was to have impressive testimony to the 
military resources of the British Empire in the constant 
passage of troops through the Suez Canal. 

The Sultan and his ministers cordially supported the 
High Commissioner and Sir J. Maxwell in utilizing the 
resources of Egypt as they were required. As the calls upon 

1 Sir Milne Cheetham, the Charg6 d* Affaires, remained in Egypt as 
acting High Commissioner until 9th January 1915, when Sir Henry 
M'Mahon took up the appointment of High Commissioner. 

C2 
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them increased, the presence in the departments of the 
Eg3^tian Government of many retired ofi&cers of the British 
Army enabled demands to be met with a smoothness that 
would have been otherwise Tmattainable. The natural 
desire of these officers to rejoin their units was in some cases 
acceded to, the result being one of the causes of subsequent 
imrest, when native subordinates on occasion employed the 
regulations of martial law to their own advantage. For the 
moment, however, there was surprisingly httle trouble. 
Such disaffection as there was did not extend to the felldhin, 
though they, as well as the larger landowners, were tempor- 
arily crippled by the crisis in the cotton trade. The out- 
break of war had closed so many markets and diverted or 
laid up so much shipping that a proportion of that year’s 
crop rotted in the ground. Later on war was to have a 
contrary effect on cotton production, making it the most 
profitable industry in the Delta. 

After the declaration of war by Britain and France, 
the Sultan of Turkey caused the chief religious functionary 
at Constantinople, the Sheikh ul Islam, to issue, on 11th 
November, a Fatwa, or decree, proclaiming a Holy War 
against the Allies. On the 14th the Sultan, as Khalif, pro- 
claimed a Jihad on all those making war on Turkey or her 
allies. It was the final call to Moslems to range themselves 
in defence of their faith. How wide would be the response 
none could tell, but its general failure or success was to 
Great Britain of vital importance and to France of moment 
hardly less. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES AND THE THREAT 
TO THE SUEZ CANAL. 

(Maps 1, 3, 8 ; Sketches B, 9.) 

November and December 1914. 

On the 9th November the German commerce raider 1914 . 
Emden was destroyed at Cocos Islands. Remote though the 
scene was, the effect of her disappearance was at once felt 
in Egypt. As soon as her menace to shipping east of Suez 
was removed a number of warships urgently required in 
Mediterranean waters were ordered westward and passed 
through the Canal. In the Indian Ocean there remained 
only one smaU group on the East African coast and another 
assisting the Persian Gulf Expedition. The Admiral of the 
East Indies station had in these circumstances little to 
occupy him, and the Admiralty decided that he could do 
better service in Egypt and on the Syrian coast. Vice- 
Admiral R. H. Peirse therefore rehoisted his flag in the 
Swiftsure at Suez on the 1st December.^ On an average 
about four ships, British and French, were available for the 
defence of the Canal, being changed from time to time as 
circumstances required. 

Meanwhile, on the 16th November, the Indian troops 
destined for the defence of Egypt reached Suez,^ and bat- 
talions were moved as quickly as possible to Ismaiha and 
Port Said. Major-General A. Wilson, arrived from India, 
was appointed G.O.G. Canal Defences. The Sirhind Brigade 
was relieved and sailed on the 23rd to rejoin its division in 
France. At the same time Sir J. Maxwell was informed of 
Lord Kitchener's project of bringing the Australian and 
New Zealand contingents to Egypt for war training. The 
intention was to send them later to France, but temporarily 
they would be available as reserves in Egypt, where their 
appearance would undoubtedly impress public opinion. 


^ ** Naval Operations/* ii, p. 73. 
* S6e p. 15. 
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Map 3. 
Sketch B. 


Sketch 9. 


On the 20th November occurred the first hostilities. 
A patrol of 20 men of the Bikanir Camel Corps, under 
Captain A. J. H. Chope, was attacked at Bir en Nuss, 20 miles 
east of Qantara, by 200 Bedouin, who approached it under a 
white flag. The party extricated itseU creditably, though 
with casualties amounting to more than half its numbers. 
Unfortunately this affair proved that the loyalty of the 
camel troopers of the Egyptian Coastguard, several of whom 
accompanied the Bikanirs as guides, was extremely doubtful, 
since they allowed themselves to be made prisoners in a 
manner virtually amounting to desertion. 

There was for a considerable period no further contact 
with the enemy, and for the rest of the year the headquarters 
of the Force in Egypt and of the Canal Defences had time to 
prepare defences and organize the troops. The Australian 
and New Zealand contingent, a magnificent but still only 
partly trained force, landed early in December.^ The 
Indian troops were organized into two divisions, the 10th 
and 11th. 

Lord Kitchener discussed with Sir J. Maxwell the 
possibility of some action against the Turkish communica- 
tions with Syria. It was at this time that a diversion in the 
Gulf of Iskandenm, a project that was to reappear more than 
once in the course of ^e war, was first considered and 
rejected, after some preliminary preparations had been 
made.^ The importance of Alexandretta at this period is 
not made clear by a first glance at the map, because the 
railway line to this town from west of the Amanus Mountains 
is a dead end. This branch line represented the originally 
planned course of the Baghdad Railway, which had been 
altered for strategical reasons. Turkey was still a great 
military, but no longer a great maritime Power, and the line 
following the shore of the Gulf of Iskanderun was peculiarly 
vulnerable from the sea. The railway was therefore 


^The original Australian contingent consisted of one light horse 
brigade and one infantry division complete with artillery ; that of New 
Zealand of 2,500 mounted troops, 5,000 infantry and one field artillery 
brigade. 

» ** If any diversion is contemplated, I think the easiest, safest and 
**most:^itfuUnresults would be one at Alexandretta. There , . . . . 
** we strike a vital blow at the railways and also hit German interests very 

Alexandretta would not want a very large force. All 

'* other places — Rafah, Jaffa, Acre, Beirut — ^are too far from the Turkish 
^Knes of communications.” Sir J. Maxwell to Lord Kitchener, 4th 
December, 1914. 
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carried over the Amanus and then, via Islahie, to 1914. 
Aleppo. At the outbreak of war the Bagche tunnel, west of 
Islahie, was not pierced. Some eighty miles further west, 
in the Cilidan Taurus, was another gap in the line. Troops 
and supplies from Constantinople had to be detrained at 
Bozanti, west of the Taurus gap, and moved down by road 
to Tarsus, whence they were railed to Alexandretta. There 
they took to the road again and moved by it to Aleppo or a 
station just west of it before returning to the railway. The 
alternative to the Alexandretta route was to continue along 
the main line to the Amanus gap, there detrain, follow the 
mountain road to Islahie, and again entrain for Aleppo. 

The Alexandretta route was the better and quicker.^ 

Alexandretta, therefore, though a railhead, was a vital 
point on the improvised Turkish line of communications. 

If it were held by an enemy, Turkish troops moving to Syria 
would have to scramble and struggle over the Amanus road. 

TraflBic between Turkey and S 3 uia would be virtually stopped 
between January and March, and relatively small quantities 
of munitions could be brought through at any time of the 
year. The objections to the scheme were, however, at least 
at this period, very great. An organized field army, with 
modem means of transport and equipment for the landing 
of stores, would have been required and could have ill been 
spared, even if it could have been foimd. The Navy would 
have ^en called upon to make the bay secure against 
submarines and protect the sea route thereto. The landing of a 
British force for any operation greater than a raid would prob- 
ably have resulted in risings of Armenians and of tribes sudi 
as tihe Nasariyeh and Ismailiyeh in the Amanus, so that, once 
embarked upon the enterprise, Britain would have found it 
almost impossible to withdraw, however urgent the reasons, 
and leave friends to Turkish vengeance. These considera- 
tions, the first above all, convinced Lord Kitchener and the 
Cabinet that in existing circumstances the passive defence of 
the Canal itself, on the line of the Canal, was the only possible 
method of protecting Egypt from attack by land. 


^ The Amanus road was not suitable for wheeled trafi5.c till the German 
engineer Klinghart had finished work on it in 1916 Sinai ; Kress, i, 
p. 19). A traveller who crossed in January 1915 states that the mud was 
over his ankles and that there wa^ no transport on the road but pack-mules 
and camds. 
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It seemed, however, that the expected Turkish invasion 
was a long time brewing. Admiral Peirse was therefore 
instructed to employ light cruisers to harry Syrian ports, 
particularly Alexanchretta, Beirut and Haifa, with a view to 
stopping the movement of supplies. Early in December he 
had available the Doris and the Russian Askold, which had 
been put at his disposal. The Askold cleverly cut a German 
ship out of Haifa, while in the latter part of the month the 
Doris had a series of remarkable adventures. She began on 
the 13th by bombarding earthworks at El Arish and landing 
a party. She next landed a party at Sidon, which cut tele- 
graph wires running along the coast and inland towards 
Damascus. But her most notable exploit was in the Gulf 
of Iskanderun, when she landed parties which blew up 
bridges, derailed trains, cut telegraph lines. Finally at 
Alexandretta, under threat of bombardment of the station, 
she forced the Turks to blow up two locomotives, lending 
them gun-cotton for the purpose. The torpedo-lieutenant 
sent ashore by Captain Darken to supervise their destruction 
was solemnly given Turkish rank for that day to preserve 
Turkish dignity. The end of the comedy is said to have 
been a claim by the Baghdad Rahway Company against the 
Turkish Government for wanton and malicious damage to 
the former's property by a Turkish officer.^ ' 

The raids, ^ough justifiable by the usage of war, were 
afterwards discontinued in view of reprisals threatened by 
the Turks against Allied subjects in their hands, and it was 
left to the enemy to take the next step. News of the 
occupation of El Arish, within the Egyptian border, caused 
Lord Kitchener to enquire if it were not possible, with the 
aid of the Navy, to carry out a landing and strike at the 
Turks. Sir J. Maxwell replied that shallows and a choppy 
sea made such action difiicult, adding that the force at El 
Arish consisted mainly of Bedouin, who would retire inland 
at the first appearance of British warships. 

The Canae Defences. 

By December the defence of the Suez Canal had been 
organized. The force to which it was entrusted consisted of 
the 10th and 11th Indian Divisions and the Imperial Service 


^ ** Naval Operations '' ii, p. 74 seq. 
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Cavalry Brigade. Owing to the demand for British Regular 1914 . 
troops in Europe the normal allotment of one British 
battalion to each brigade had been abandoned and the two 
divisions were entirely composed of Indian troops. The 
artillery with these troops — ^which, it will be recalled, had 
not been sent from India as divisions — consisted of three 
mountain batteries only. Two field artillery brigades of the 
East Lancashire Division and a pack-gun battery of the 
Egyptian Army were added to the Canal Defences, but it 
was upon the presence of warships in the Canal, prepared to 
act as floating batteries, that chief reliance for its artillery 
defence was placed. 

The Canal was divided into three sectors for defence : Map 3. 
Suez to the Bitter Lakes ; Deversoir, north of the Great Sketch B. 
Bitter Lake, to El Ferdan ; El Ferdan to Port Said. Force 
headquarters and the general reserve were at Ismailia. Small 
detachments were employed in guarding the Sweet Water 
Canal and garrisoning the important supply depot at 
Zagazig, on the main line between Cairo and Ismailia.^ 

With the exception of its artillery, the troops of the 
East Lancashire Division were not employed, as Sir J. 

Maxwell was averse to taking them from their training. 

That division, however, as well as the Australian and New 
Zealand contingents, formed a reserve, which could be 
swiftly railed from Cairo to Ismailia and thence in either 
direction along the Canal. 

The troops in the Canal Defences were equipped with 1916. 
first-line transport only. In January it was decided to form 
a small Camel Transport Corps to act as second-line trans- 
port. Five hundred camels were assembled at Abu Sueir, 
close to Ismailia. They were divided into eight sections, 
the native drivers being commanded by British ofiicers, 
civilians given temporary commissions for this duty. Such 
was the beginning of a corps of which the numbers were to 
rise in the next three years to upwards of 25,000 drivers and 
over 30,000 camels. 

The Suez Canal was an obstacle which would have been 
serious to any army, but was particularly so to one which 
had to march to its attack dragging artillery and bridging 
train across a wide sandy desert. Though the distance, as 

1 For details of the formatioiis and distribution by sectors and posts, 
see Note I at end of chapter. 
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the crow flies, from Port Said to Suez was upwards of one 
hundred miles, 22 miles were taken up by the great sheet 
of water known as the Great and Little Bitter Lakes and 
7 by Lake Timsah. These lakes formed the natural bound- 
aries of the defensive sectors which have been described, 
and considerably diminished the frontage against which an 
attack was practicable. The position was admirably served 
by a lateral railway ; it had water behind it, while for the 
sustenance of an attacker from the desert in front were only 
a few brackish wells. 

There had therefore never been any question but that a 
Turkish attack from Palestine should be met and fought 
upon the line of the Canal. The pre-war scheme of defence, 
while suggesting that a force of camelry should occupy 
Nekhl, to harass the enemy and keep touch with Ismailia, 
had definitely laid it down that “ the obvious line of actual 
“ defence of the eastern frontier of Eg 3 rpt is the Suez Canal.” 
That argument was now aU the stronger because when it 
was framed it had not been contemplated that warships 
would be sent into the Canal or that the Navy would do more 
than render Eg 3 rpt immune from a hostile landing at Suez 
or Port Said and, in the event of aggression from the east, 
patrol the Canal and the lakes with armed pinnaces.^ After 
the decision that, in the event of attack from Sinai, warships 
should enter the Canal and assist in its defence by gun-fire, 
the potential strength of the position was greater than ever. 

These advantages were sufficient to determine the policy 
of the defence in the circumstances prevailing, but it was not 
forgotten that there was another side to the picture. The 
mere interruption of navigation through the Canal, inevitable 
in case of an attack, would result in loss of time, serious at a 
period when troops and supplies were wanted hurriedly and 
when every extra hour that British shipping was employed 
on any mission meant the loss of a valuable hour which 
should have been given to another. Such short interruptions 
were, however, the least of the dangers to be contemplated. 
A ship sunk in the Canal was a more serious possibility. 

^ This is perhaps an example of extreme “ blue-water '' naval theory 
affecting military plans. It was held that warships could not be spared 
for the defence of the Canal because the Navy would be wholly occupied 
in seeking out and destroying the enemy's ffeet. The Navy's object 
proved, however, to be the obtainment and pr^ervation of the command 
of the sea, and in defending the Suez Canal the older ships of Britain and 
France were fulfilling their part to that end. 
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A temporary success to the enemy might permit him to do, 1916. 
in a few dajTs, damage to the Canal which it would take many 
weeks to repair. Great as were the advantages of the policy 
of defence upon the line of the Suez Canal, that policy repre- 
sented, in sum, the emplojonent of the Empire’s mai-n line of 
communication as an obstacle in front of a fire trench. 

The defensive work carried out along the Canal was 
simple by comparison with the elaborate system which was 
to be constructed in 1916. A series of posts was dug, the 
trenches revetted with sandbags and protected by barbed 
wire, on the east bank, principally to cover ferries and 
provide facilities for local counter-attack,’- while a more 
extensive bridgehead was prepared at Ismailia Ferry Post. 

On the west bank trenches were dug at intervals between 
the posts. The Suez Canal Company, which put aU its 
resources, including small craft, at the disposal of General 
Wilson, rendered great assistance in the construction of 
works and crossings. The ferries under its administration 
were put at the service of the defence, and a number of new 
ones added. Three floating bridges were assembled ; the 
heaviest at Ismailia, and lighter ones at Kubri, half way 
between Suez and the Little Bitter Lake, and at Qantara. 

In order to narrow, by flooding a portion of the desert, 
the frontage open to attack, a cutting was made in the 
Canal bank at Port Said on the 25th November. The plain 
to the east is here very low, in places below the surface of the 
Mediterranean, and the resultant inundation reached El Kab, 
north of Qantara, thus barring 20 miles of the Canal to 
approach. The water subsided somewhat in January, but 
left the area which had been covered impassable for some 
time longer. On the 2nd January a further cutting was 
made in tiie Asiatic bank north of Qantara, which resulted in 
good protection being afforded to the flank of that fortified 
zone. Minor inundations were created between Qantara 
and Ismailia. 

Syria and Sinai. 

The terms “ Syria ” and " Palestine,” the former of 
which included the latter, were prior to the post-war settle- 
ments vague in meztning. Syria was generally taken to 

^ These posts were prepared, from north to south, at Port Said, Ras el 
Esh, Tina, El Kab, Qantara, Ballah, El Ferdan, Bench Mark, Ismailia, 
Tussum, Serapeum, Deversoir, GenefEe, Shallufa, Gurkha Post, El Kubri, 
Baluchistan Post, Esh Shatt (see Map 3). Details of the engineer work 
on the Canal Defences are given in Note II at the end of chapter. 
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Sketch 9. 


mean the strip of fertile country on the Mediterranean shore 
from the Cilician Gates to the Egyptian frontier at Rafah ; 
Palestine/' from Dan to Beersheba/' extended from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tyre to the same frontier. Neither term cor- 
responded to the political divisions of Turkey, the occupying 
Power. These divisions were the Sanjaks^ of Adana and 
Jebel-i-Bereket (from the Adana Vilayef) and the Sanjak of 
Aleppo (from the Aleppo Vilayet), these three including the 
country from near Tarsus to just north of Alexandretta ; 
the Vilayet of Beirut, from Alexandretta to north of Jaffa ; 
the Vilayet of Damascus, including the country east of 
Lebanon and the- Jordan, from Hama in the north to Aqaba 
in the south ; and the independent Sanjak of Jerusalem, 
from north of Jaffa to the Egyptian frontier and east to the 
Dead Sea. The province of the Lebanon had a special 
administration from Constantinople, created to put an end 
to the blood-feuds of its inhabitants : Druses, Maronites, 
Christians and Turks. 

When Turkey declared war the Fourth Army, with 
headquarters at Damascus, consisted of some 60,000 troops 
with 100 guns, comprising the VI Corps in the north with 
headquarters at Adana and the VIII Corps in the south 
with headquarters at Damascus. The Turkish Army had 
been mobilized since the 2nd August. It was expected to 
be formidable, as Turkish troops have always been, but it had 
not fully recovered from the demoralization and disorganiza- 
tion consequent on the Balkan and Tripolitan Wars. This 
applied particularly to formations distant from the capital 
and so less under the influence of the German Military 
Mission than those in Turkey proper. 

The railway communications with Turkey were unsuited 
to warfare on a large scale, but capable of carrying and 
supplying as many troops as could be transported over the 
hundred miles of desert between the Egyptian frontier and 
the Suez Canal. From Haidar Pasha Station at Scutari, 
opposite Constantinople, to Rayak on the Litany River, 
25 miles north-west of Damascus, the line was the single- 
track standard gauge of the Anatolian-Baghdad Railway; 
its value greatly lessened by the gaps already mentioned. 


^ Ttie Turkisli system was copied from the French. Sanjak corres- 
ponds to and the analogy to vilayet may be found in Algeria, 

which consists of three dipartements. 
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At these gaps twenty tunnels were uncompleted, the break 
in the Taurus being 20 miles in length and that of the 
Amanus, at the Bagche Tunnel, 5 miles long. Though work 
was being pushed on, these gaps were not covered by rail 
for a considerable time to come,i but had to be bridged by 
motor and animal transport of all kinds. As far as Muslimie, 
north of Aleppo, this line had also to bear the traffic for the 
Turkish forces in Mesopotamia. 

At Rayak the standard gauge ceased and a 1 *05 metre- 
gauge line ran through Damascus to Dera'a, 50 miles south 
of that city. Here it bifurcated, running south to the Hejaz 
and west to Haifa. There was also a branch running from 
Rayak over the Lebanon to the sea at Beirut. From 
Affule, south-east of Haifa, a branch to Jerusalem via 
Nablus had been begun, which the Turks diverted and began 
to extend southwards along the Plain of Sharon after the 
commencement of hostilities. The Jerusalem-Jaffa line, 
belonging to a French company, was unconnected with this 
system and of a slightly different gauge (1 metre). Apart 
from the demerits of this railway system where the feeding 
of large armies was concerned, the patrolling of the coast by 
the Navies of Britain and France prevented the arrival of 
coal by sea. There were no local mines of any value and, 
as may be imagined, but little coal could be sent across the 
Taurus and Amanus. Supplies from two large colliers 
which were in the port of Haifa at the outbreak of war 
provided coal for the transportation of the troops employed 
in the attack on the Suez Canal to railhead, then a short 
distance south of Nablus. Thereafter the Turks were forced 
to fall back upon wood-fuel for their engines. 

The problem before Sir J. Maxwell was, however, con- 
cerned less with the numbers of troops of which Turkey 
could dispose in Syria or with the quality of her railway 
communications from Constantinople tiian with her power to 
cross the desert between the frontier and the Suez Canal. 
The Sinai Peninsula, mountainous in its southern hah, sand 
desert in its northern, was crossed by no modem communica- 
tions. Even the ‘‘Way of, the Philistines,'' along the 
Mediterranean shore, was no more than a camel track. This 


^The Amanus gap was covered early in 1917, tlie Taurus tunnels 
pierced for a light railway about the same time, but the first through train 
from Haidar Pasha Station to Rayak (about 900 miles) did not run till 
September 1918. 
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track raa from El Qantara (the bridge : formerly the crossing 
of the old Pelnsiac branch of the Nile) through Romani, 
Qatiya and El Arish to Gaza, within the Turkish frontier. 
It was watered by occasional oases, with brackish weUs, more 
frequent as it approached Egypt, and threaded its way 
through areas alternating in shifting sand-dunes and a 
firmer surface of flint and pebble. The other principal 
track ran via Nekhl, from Suez to Aqaba ; and at Nekhl 
alone, an Egyptian military and civfl. post, was there any 
appreciable water supply. Between these two routes was a 
third but difficult one, even less well watered, through 
JifjafEa, to the Canal at Ismaiha. How many troops coifid 
be brought across and at what season ? What route would 
they follow ? 

In a War Office estimate made in 1906 it had been 
suggested that 5,000 men and 2,000 camels represented the 
largest possible force. The whole question, in fact, depended 
upon ike water-supply, which was not constant. Apart 
from the weUs, there were here and there stone cisterns, 
remnants of a bygone civilization, in which winter rain- 
water was collected by the Bedouin. After these rains also 
considerable pools often existed for short periods, during 
which there was no reason why muck larger numbers than 
those suggested should not subsist in Sinai. It befel that, 
though for several years there had been little rain in Sinai, 
in the winter of 1914 there were some heavy storms. This 
unusually great supply of water made practicable the 
central Sinai route for considerable numbers of troops. 

The Advance of the Turks. 

Egypt was watchful and fairly well informed. The 
British aeroplanes available were incapable of long flights.^ 
The French seaplanes, put at Sir J. Maxwell’s disposal in 
November, of which there were seven in the Aenne Rickmers 
— a captured cargo steamer equipped as a seaplane carrier — 

^The detachment, under Major S. D. Massy, 29th Punjabis, consisted 
of three Maurice Farmans sent j&rom Avonmoutb in November, two Henri 
Farmans taken over in Egypt, and one B.E2a which arrived from India 
in December. The aerodrome was at Ismailia, with a landing ground at 
Qantara. For long reconnaissances into Sinai it was found necessary to 
send out troops to prepare temporary landing grounds some miles east of 
the Suez Canal. The longest flight ever carried out was 176 miles, for 
which a specially large petrol tank had to be fitted to the machine. This, 
however, was after the Turkish attack on the Suez Canal. 
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at Port Said, were better, though far from powerful enough 
for the work they were called upon to perform. Hard driven 
by an energetic commander. Lieutenant de Vaisseau de 
TEscaille, they carried out reconnaissance flights which were 
remarkable, particularly in view of the fact that the forced 
descent of a seaplane on land meant almost certain death for 
pilot and observer.^ From information obtained by them and 
from the reports of agents it became clear that the attack 
would not be much longer delayed, and almost certain that it 
would come through Central Sinai. It was known to the 
headquarters of the Force in 'Egypt that a large force, in- 
cluding the lOfh, 23rdy and 27th Divisions, was assembled 
close to the frontier about Beersheba. 

On the 11th January it was thought desirable to issue 
to the Egyptian Press a statement that an attack was 
imminent, in order that excitement might be, so far as 
possible, discoimted and allayed. Nekhl had by this date 
been held by a small body of the enemy for more than a week. 
On the 25th a force, estimated at one regiment, was reported 
to be marching on Qantara. 

The trenches prepared on the west bank had not been 
occupied till the 2^d, and then only by small detachments. 
When, on the 26th, Moiya Harab, 25 niiles east of the Little 
Bitter Lake, was reported to be occupied by some 6,000 men, 
and at the same time, 40 miles to the north-west, the British 
covering troops exchanged fire in front of Qantara with an 
enemy who fell back in the afternoon, it was decided to take 
up the positions for the defence. 

Two battalions of the 32nd Indian Brigade were sent to 
hold the trenches along the west bank from Bench Mark 
Post, north of Lake Timsah, to Ballah, of which sector 
Br.-General H. D. Watson was put in command. All 
along the front the trenches on the west bank were reinforced 


^ Thus in December lieutenant de Vaisseau Destrem, -with a British 
ojG&cer as observer, on two occasions flew up the Wadi Arabi from Aqaba 
and strove to surmount the steep range east of the valley, in order to 
reconnmtre Ma'an, on the Hejaz Railway. The task was beyond the 
power of the 80 h.p. engine, but attempts were continued by him and 
others until Sir J. Maxwell ordered them to stop, fearing that they would 
cost him one of his invaluable pilots. In the same month Lieutenant 
de Vaisseau Delage took off from the Doris off El Arish, flew over Gaza, 
then turned south-east to Beersheba. On his return his engine stopped 
while he was still ten miles from the sea. The wind just carried the seaplane 
over the water, but it was in a sinking condition when the Doris steamed 
up flrom A1 £kish (a distance of 35 miles) to its rescue. 
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from local reserves. The New Zealand Infantry Brigade 
was brought up the same day from Cairo, the Otago and 
Wellington Battalions being sent to El Kubri in the 1st 
Sector, while headquarters with the Auckland and Canter- 
bury Regiments detrained at Ismailia, where they were held 
in reserve. H.M.S. Swifisure, Clio, Minerva, the armed 
merchant cruiser Himalaya, and H.M.S. Ocean entered the 
Canal, taking stations near Qantara, Ballah, Shallufa, Gurkha 
Post, and Esh Shatt respectively. The French coastguard 
ship Requin was already in Lake Timsah, where the Canal 
Company had dredged a berth for her east of the main channel. 

Next day (the 27th) the enemy was found to have 
established himself astride the El Arish-Qantara road, 
5 miles east of Qantara, in the 3rd or northern Sector ; while 
in the early hours of the morning he also approached the 
Canal in the 1st or southern Sector, making slight attacks on 
the Baluchistan and Kubri posts. Major-General Wilson 
appreciated these feints at their proper value and, confident 
that the main attack would fall on some part of the 2nd 
Sector, reinforced Serapeum, its central post, by the 2nd 
Rajputs from Moascar. 

Additional warships now entered the Canal, the French 
cruiser D* Entrecasteaux taking station just north of the 
Great Bitter Lake and the Proserpine at Port Said. On the 
1st February the Royal Indian Marine ship Hardinge took 
station just south of Lake Timsah and north of Tussum. 
The ships defending the 2nd Sector were, it will be seen, 
stationed either at the extremities of the section of the 
Canal forming it or, in the Requin's case, in Lake Timsah, 
since from these points only, owing to the height of the eastern 
bank about Tussum, could they bring oblique fire to bear 
upon an enemy advancing on that front. The Canal was 
now closed each night and reopened each morning, so that 
the interruption to traffic was not serious. 

On the 28th aeroplanes located a force of between 
three and four thousand 8 miles east of Deversoir in the 
central Sector, which was next day observed to have increased 
considerably. A reconnaissance by the enemy on the morn- 
ing of the ^th against the Qantara bridgehead, on the east 
bank, which reached the barbed wire, resulted in six casual- 
ties among the Sepoys of the 14th Sikhs and the l/6th 
Gurkhas in the post. The Turks left three dead in front of 
the wire and dragged away several wounded. 
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On the 30th January the enemy closed in generally, the '816. 
greatest concentration being observed east of Bir Habeita, 
about nine miles east of the Canal at Serapeum. He had 
been unable to disguise his intentions, and General Wilson 
awaited the main attack upon the 2nd or central Sector, 
with suf&cient forces deployed upon the Canal and with 
strong reserves. 

NOTE I. 

DISPOSITION OF TROOPS IN THE CANAL DEFENCES, 

15TH JANUARY, 1915. 

G,0,C., Canal Defences. — ^Major-General A. Wilson. 

Chief Staff Officer, Canal Defences. — Br.-General A. H. Bingley. 


SECTOR I. 


(Port TewEk to Geneffe, both inclusive.) 


Headquarters — Suez. 


Troops. 

30th Brigade (24th and 76th Punjabis, 126th Baluchis, 2/7th Gurkha 
Rifles). 

1 Squadron Imp. Service Cavalry. 1 Coy. Bikanir Camel Corps. 

^ Coy. Sappers and Miners. 1 Bty. R.F.A. (T.). 

1 Indian Field Ambulance. 


Posts in Sector. 


Esh Shatt . . . . 1 Coy. Indian Infantry, 

1 M.G. Section. 


Baluchistan . . 1 Coy. Indian Infantry. 

El Kubri . . . . 1 Squadron Imp. Service Cavalry. 

1 Coy. Bikanir Cam^ Corps. 

J Coy. Sappers and Miners. 

1 Bn. (less 2 coys.) Indian Infantry. 

1 Battery R.F.A. (T.). 

2 M.G. Sections (Indian Infantry). 

Gurkha . . . . 1 Coy. Indian Infantry. 

ShaUufa . . . . 1 Coy. Indian Infantry. 

1 M.G. Section (Indian Infantry). 
Genefie . . . . 14 men, Indian Infantry. 

Suez . . . . 2J Battalions (local reserve). 


SECTOR 11. 

(Deversoir to El Ferdan, both inclusive.) 

Headquarters — Ismailia Old Camp. 

Troops. 

22nd Brigade, less 3rd Brahmans (62nd and 92nd Punjabis, 2/lOth 
Gurl^a Rifles). 

28th F.F, Bde. (51st and 53rd Sikhs, 56th Punjabis, l/5th Gurkha 
Rifles). 

1 Squadron Imp. Service Cavalry. 

Bikanir Cam^ Corps (less 3J- Coys.). 

M.G. Section of Egyptian Camel Corps. 

1 Brigade R.F.A. (T.). 

1 Battery Indian Mountain Artillery. 

2 Field Ambulances. 

h 
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Posts in Sector. 

Deversoir . . . . 1 Coy. Indian Infantry. 

7 men Bikanir Camel Corps. 

Serapeum E. . . 2 Coys. Indian Infantry. 

7 men Bikanir Camel Coi"ps. 

Serapeum W. . . 22nd Brigade (less 2 battalions and one half- 
coy.). 

1 Bty. R.F.A. (T.). 

1 Field Ambulance. 

Tussum . • . • 1 Coy. Indian Infantry. 

7 men Bikanir Camel Corps. 

Gebel Mariam . • Observation Post. 

Ismailia Ferry . • 1 Squadron Imp. Service Cavalry. 

Bikanir C.C. (less 3J Coys.) and M.G. Section 
Eg 3 rptian Camel Corps. 

1 Bn. Indian Infantry. 

1 Bty. R.F.A. (T.). 

1 Section Indian Mountain Artillery. 

1 Wireless Section (T.). 

1 Field Ambulance. 

Ismailia Old Camp 28th Bde. (less one battalion and one coy.). 

21st Bty. Indian Mountain Artillery. 

(Local Reserve.) 

SECTOR III. 

(El Ferdan, exclusive, to Port Said, inclusive.) 

•p ^ p Headquarters — Qaniara. 

2^h Bde. (14th Sikhs, 69th and 89th Punjabis, l/Sth Gurkha Rifles). 
1 Bn. 22nd Bde. J Coy. Sappers and Miners. 

1 Squadron Imp. Service Cavalry. 2 Coys. Bikanir Camel Corps. 

2 Batteries R.F.A. (T.). 26th Bty. Indian Mountain Artillery. 
Armoured Train with J Coy. Indian Infantry. 

Wireless Section (T.). Indian Field Ambulance. 

Detachment R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Posts in Sector, 

Ballah . • . • 2 Platoons Indian Infantry. 

Qantara E. •« 29th Bde. (less 1 coy.). 

1 Squadron Imp. Service Cavalry, 

2 Coys. Bikanir Camel Corps. 

J Coy. Sappers and Miners. 

1 Bty. In^an Mountain Artillery* 

Wireless Section (T.). 

Qantara W. • * Armoured Train, etc. 

2 Batteries R.F.A. (T,). 

El Kab • • — i Platoon Indian Infantry. 

Tina , . ** i Platoon Indian Infantry. 

Ras El Esh . . 1 Platoon Indian Infantry. 

Salt Works . • 1 Company Indian Infantry. 

New Canal Works. . 1 Company Indian Infantry. 

Port Said • • - • 1 Bn, Indian Infantry (less 2 coys.). 


ADVANCED ORDNANCE DEPOT, 

^ ZAGAZIG* 

Troops. 

1 Bn. 32nd (I.S.) Brigade, 
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DEFENCE OF RAILWAY AND SWEET WATER CANAL. 
Troops, 

1 Troop Imp. Service Cavalry. ^ Coy. Bikanir Camel Corps. 

J Coy. Indian Infantry. 


GENERAL RESERVE CAMP, MOASCAR. 

Troops, 

31st Brigade (less 1 coy.), (2nd Q.V.O. Rajput L.I., 27tli Punjabis, 93rd 
Burma Infantry, 128tli Pioneers). 

32nd (I.S.) Bde., less 1 battalion (33rd Punjabis, Alwar, Gwalior, and 
Patiala Infantry). 

Imp. Service Cav. Bde. (less 3 squadrons and 1 troop). 

1 Eg37ptian R.E. Section (Camels), 1 Egyptian Mountain Battery. 

2 Sections Field Artillery with Cavalry Brigade. 

3 Indian Field Ambulances. 


NOTE II. 

ENGINEER WORK ON THE CANAL DEFENCES. 

The construction of the Suez Canal Defences prior to the Turkish 
attack was a work of ^eat difficulty owing to the shortage of Engineer 
units. There were available : — 

(1) Divisional Engineers, East Lancashire Division (Nos. 1 and 2 

Field Companies) ; 

(2) Queen Victoria's Own Sappers and Miners (No. 10 Field Com- 

pany) ; 

(3) Australian Divisional Engineers (No. 3 Field Company, detached 

from the division at Cairo) ; 

(4) Military Works Department, Egyptian Army (an unarmed 

detachment of about 110 all ranks and a small mobile section 

mounted on camels) ; 

(5) The 128th Pioneers. 

Of these, one of the Territorial field companies was withdrawn from the 
Canal on 6th January 1915 ; and the other did not arrive till 6th February, 
after the attack. The Q.V.O. Sappers and Miners were not present till the 
22nd December 1914, nor the Australian Engineers till mid- January. 
Thus, when the bulk of the work was in hand, only two field companies 
were available, and for about ten days in the middle of January only one, 
for two divisions defending a front of 95 miles. There were no Engineer 
officers available as C.R.E. or Field Engineers, save a single R.E. officer. 
Captain R, E. M. Russell, lent by the Egyptian Army, who was attached 
to the headquarters of the G.O.C. Canal Defences. The shortage of skilled 
supervision had its result in a lower standard of work on the trenches and 
posts than would have been the case with a normal engineer establishment. 
Fortunately, the State Railways and Telegraphs Departments were largely 
managed by ex-officers of the Royal Engineers, and undertook many of 
the duties which would, in ordinaiy circumstances have been carried out 
by Engineer units of the Force in "E^ypt, 

The principal works carried out were, first, the laying out and con- 
struction of trenches on the west bank and of bridgeheads on the east 
bank. Secondly, there was the bridging, which included the construction 
and working of lighter bridges at El Qantara and El Kubri, a boat bridge 
at Ismailia Ferry Post, and eight bridges over the Sweet Water Canal. 
The Engineer units were also employed on the construction of aeroplane 

D2 
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hangars ; the laying on of filtered water to the camps at Moascar, Ismailia, 
and Suez ; the istribution of filtered water by boat from the Canal Com- 
pany's filters at Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez to the posts on the Canal ; 
the storage of two days' supplies of water at gallons per head in these 
posts ; the cutting of the Canal bank for the inundations described in this 
chapter ; the drawing of large-scale maps of the defences and for use with 
range-marks by the land and Naval artillery, for which they had the 
assistance of a Survey Section equipped by the Egyptian Survey Depart- 
ment ; the installation of searchlights for the armoured train, and at 
Qantara, Ismailia Ferry Post and El Kubri. The mobile section accom- 
panied reconnaissances on several occasions, prepared landing grounds for 
aeroplanes, drained water pools and controlled the water supply during 
expeditions into the desert. 


NOTE III. 

THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE CANAL, FROM GERMAN 
AND TURKISH SOURCES. 

The chief authority as to the happenings on the Turkish side is a 
German of&cer, Oberst Freiherr Kress von Kxessenstein, who also appears 
to have been the soul of the expedition against the Canal and responsible 
for the details of its undoubtedly excellent organization. This officer has 
written an account*- which is interesting wiliout being of high value in 
the early stages from the historian's point of view, as he there seldom 
mentions the numbers of formations and appears to have written rather 
from memoiy than from a diary, still less from official archives. 

From his story, it appears that from the very date of mobilization on 
the 2nd August 1914, months before Turkey entered the war, the com- 
mander of the Turkish Fourth Army at Damascus, Br.-General Zekki 
Pasha, was instructed to make plans for an attack on the Canal. The 
conquest of Egypt was not then contemplated. That idea came only with 
the appointment of the Minister of Marine, Djemal Pasha, as Commander- 
in-Ctiim i' Syria and Palestine. It may even then have been due merely 
to the desire of the new general to arouse by propaganda enthusiasm for the 
liberation of Mohammedans from imbelievers, and to urge on the troops 
against what was certainly an admirable country to pillage. 

It was soon discovered that neither Zekki Pasha nor his Chief of the 
Staff was qualified for the task. Enver then put it in the hands of the 
commander of the VIII Corps at Damascus — Colonel Djemal Bey (known 
as Djemal Kuohuh, the " little Djemal ") — and sent him a German stafiE of 
six, with Kress as its chief. In November, about the date of the declaration 
of war, Zekki was succeeded by the energetic and vigorous Djemal Pasha, 
who brought as his Chief of the Staff Oberst von Frankenberg und Pros- 
chlitz. The preparations now went forward much more speedily. Camels 
were purchased, roads made, supplies of all kinds collected, as was duly 
reported in Eg 3 rpt. In mid- January the expedition, consisting, according 
to Kress, of 20,000 men, with 9 batteries of fi^d artillery and one 15-cm. 
howitzer battery, moved out from Beersheba in two echelons. 

Kress had made a very careful reconnaissance of the Desert of Sinai, 
and his appreciation is interesting. He was evidently a bold and resolute 
man, who was not daunted by conditions that appeared at first sight most 
unfavourable, but were in the end overcome with comparative ease by 
good organization. The main difficulty for an expedition crossing the 
desert was, as he recognized, the water supply. Whilst a part of the 


^ Sinai," i„ pp, 2-18. 
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hinterland of the desert was covered with dunes almost impassable to large 
bodies of troops, the rest had, as has been stated, a better surface, covered 
with what Kress describes as a ready-made macadam.” This, however, 
was broken by islands of deep, shifting sand, up to several square miles in 
extent, across which the Turks with extraordinary patience constructed 
brushwood tracks. 

The few thousand nomad Bedouin who, as Kress puts it, eke out a 
scanty livelihood by robbery and cattle raising, he found unreliable as 
soldiers or traders, but states that they gave invaluable service as guides, 
and so long as the Turks and Germans were masters of the desert served 
them, with rare exceptions, faithfully. This, he considered, was due to 
their hostility to the British, rather than their friendship for the Turks. 
The former, he declares, had done nothing to improve the material existence 
of the Bedouin, their policy being to maintain the desert as a barrier 
between Palestine and the Canal. Except at a few of their evacuated stations, 
he and his expedition, he somewhat naively complains, came upon no wells 
sunk by British. 

Disregarding all the precedents, as he declares with pride, of the 
invaders of history, the force marched through the desert instead of follow- 
ing the coast. The old road along which marched so many great armies, 
through El Arish, was threatened by hostile ships. That from Ma'an, 
through Nekhl, to Suez, was also under the guns of British warships in the 
neighbourhood of Aqaba. The water supply was under the control of the 
German Major Fischer, who had 5,000 camels carrying water. Thanks to 
his organization, and to the fact that the season had been wetter than 
usual, there was never any water shortage. The invaders found springs 
at Kossaima, 45 miles south of El Arish, and, at Hubr um Mukhsheib, 
20 miles east of Deversoir, a pool of rainwater that sufficed them during 
the halt in front of the Canal. On the march not a man or a beast was lost. 

The main body marched from Beersheba, through El Auja and Ibni, 
between the hill-ranges of Maghara and Yelleg, through Jifjafa upon 
Ismailia. Smaller detachments moved by El Arish upon Qantara and 
through Nekhl against Suez. The object of these two latter was merely 
to keep the enemy in doubt as to the point at which the main attack was 
to be made. The only trouble of the main body was bombing by British 
and French aeroplanes. These, it is admitted, caused panic at first, but 
the troops soon got used to them.^ The Turkish force was provided 
neither with aeroplanes nor weapons of defence against them. 

Kress makes one very illuminating statement : — ” The Army Com- 
*'mander, Djemal Pasha, had expected that his appearance on the Canal 
** would be followed by a rising of the Eg 3 rptian Nationalists.* In this hope 
he was deceived. There remained, however, an attainable goal, to force 
** his way suddenly astride the Canal, hold the crossing a few days, and in 
“ that time close ihe Canal permanently.” 

If we take the latter as Djemal’s real aim, the only one which he 
cherished seriously, though doubtless ready to seize what opportunities 
fortune offered of greater results, the whole expedition, which otherwise 
appears as crazy in aim as admirable in organization, becomes comprehen- 
sible. If the Turkish commander had any knowledge of the numbers of 


1 The aerial bombs of that day were, it will be recalled, small — ^not 
more than 20 lb. in weight — ^and not effective weapons against troops in 
the open, particularly when they fell in sand. 

* Sir J. Maxwell had information of a plot, hatched by the agents of 
Baron Oppenheim, the German explorer, for a rising in Cairo and the 
murder of Europeans to take place at the same time as the attack on the 
Canal. The presence of the Australians in the capital put a stop to any 
such attempts. 


Map 8. 
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Britisli and Colonial troops in Egypt, he cannot have thought that a rising 
was likely to do more than slightly embarrass Sir J . Maxwell, The conquest 
of Eg 3 rpt was only possible tiirough an extraordinary stroke of luck, 

Djemal himself, according to his own account, had singularly over- 
estimated general Egyptian sympathy for the Turks and the energy and 
courage of their would-be supporters in the country. He told his troops 
that -Qie Egyptian patriots would rise behind the British when the Turks 
appeared. He was by no means sure of the ultimate success of the cam- 
paign, but, he states, he “had staked everything upon surprising the 
^'English and being able to hold the stretch of the Canal south of Ismailia 
" with five or six thousand men at the first rush, so that I could bring up the 
“ 10th Division and have a force of ten thousand rifies securely dug in on the 
" far bank," Thereafter his intention was to take Ismailia, and hold it 
four or five days. Meanwhile the 8th Division was to be hastened across 
the desert. 

This programme sounds over-sanguine. But to grip the Canal for three 
days and destroy it was a more feasible enterprise. The enemy, in the 
event of a temporary success, might have been enabled to sink half a 
dozen ships in the Canal, for at least that number appears to have been 
moored in the Timsah. There is no record of whether adequate explosive.^ 
accompanied the force. 


i 



CHAPTER III. 


THE ATTACK ON THE SUEZ CANAL, 

1st — 10th FEBRUARY 1915. 

(Maps 3, 4 ; Sketches B. 1.) 

The Attack. 

From the 31st January onwards the British troops 
stationed along the Canal expected the attack at any 
moment and, having had ample warning of its approach, 
awaited it with confidence. 

The dispositions of the enemy, so far as they could be 
discovered, were on the 1st February as follows : — 

At Bir Habeita, 6 miles east of Serapeum, at least 
2,500 infantry and apparently two guns ; at Moiya Harab, 
30 miles to the south-east and in a position such that they 
might be intended either to reinforce the former body or 
to strike at the 1st Sector in the neighbourhood of ShaUufa, 
about 8,000 men ; further north, at Bir el Mahadat, 10 
miles E.N.E. of El Ferdan, about 3,000 men. On the other 
hand, trenches which had been dug by the Turks 5 miles 
north-east of Qantara now seemed to have been evacuated, 
and behind, at Bir ed Dueidar, only about 300 men could 
be seen, though the palm grove of this oasis was certainly 
large enough to conceal many more. In rear, on the northern 
Sinai route at Bir el Abd, 40 miles east of the Canal, and at 
El Arish on the Palestine frontier ; on the southern route 
at Nekhl ; there appeared to be further considerable forces. 

No move by the Turks was detected on this day but 
for a slight advance opposite Ismaiha Ferry Post, as a result 
of which the bridgehead tiiere and Bench Mark Post, 2 miles 
to north of it, were reinforced, A little further north small 
bodies of the enemy in the desert east of El Ferdan were 
scattered by the fire of H.M.S. Olio from her station near 
Ballah. 

On the morning of the 2nd February it was discovered 
by patrols from Ismailia Ferry Post that there had been a 
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Map 4. 
Sketch 1. 


further advance opposite that point during the night. 
Small detachments which moved out from the bridgehead 
made contact with the enemy and were in action till about 
3.30 p.m. A high wind, which had grown stronger as the 
day wore on, whipped up the sand till the troops found 
themselves almost in darkness, and aerial reconnaissance 
became impossible. The enemy showed no immediate 
intention of coming to dose quarters. He apparently 
entrenched himself in the evening 2| miles south-east of 
the British defences.^ 

Not only at the Ferry Post but on the whole twenty- 
mile front from Deversoir to El Ferdan the British outposts 
were in touch with the enemy during the day. The Clio 
again came into action, driving the groups on which she 
fired out of range. 

It was now more than ever certain that the attack 
would fall upon the central Sector, though still unknown 
whether its main weight would be directed north or south 
of Lake Timsah. In view of the enemy’s activity in front 
of El Ferdan further reinforcements were brought up to that 
point: an armoured train with four platoons of New 
Zealand infantry, and two platoons to support the 5th 
Gurkhas in the post on the east bank. In that part of the 


1 A French naval officer, Enseigne de Vaisseau Potier de la Morandifere 
thus describes the reconnaissance from the Ferry Post : — 

On the hills, ten or fifteen kilometres from the Canal, we could 
** see numerous traces on the sand of the columns which had moved 
" forward during the night. But in the plain there was nothing. The 
"desert, in its high fight, looked like a smooth cloth, but was in 
** reality cut by numerous depressions in which troops could be hidden. 

“ The first patrols which moved out were met by rifle fire. They 
**were reinforced ; then artillery was sent out to their support. 

“ At my side was a battery of Indian mountain artillery, com- 
" manded by a young English officer, the only European in it. He 
"had just been ordered to go forward. A sharp command and, in a 
"few seconds, before we coudd see how it was done, the guns which 
"had been in position were packed on the mules and the column was 
**on the move, 

** Meanwhile there had sprung up a sand storm which hid every- 
"^ng from view. I went out on to a dune with the English colonel 
command of the post. But there it was even worse. Even to 
keep one's eyes open was horrible torture. And to think that people 
"were fighting out in that I 

In the evening the detachments came in, one after another, 
** the officers cursing -file sand, the wind and the enemy, who had fallen 
" back before them. Then quiet fell and we began to think there had 
' "been a false alarm." 
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sector between the Great Bitter Lake and Lake Tunsah 1816 . 
there were now the following troops : — Feh- 

19th Lancashire Battery R.F.A. (T) (four 15-pdrs.) ; 

5th Battery Egyptian Artillery (four mountain guns 
and two maxims) ; 

1st Field Company East Lancashire Royal Engineers 
(T) (two sections) ; 

22nd Indian Infantry Brigade, less 3rd Brahmans 
(62nd and 92nd Punjabis, 2/lOth Gurkha Rifles) ; 

2nd Q.V.O. Rajputs ; 

Two Platoons 128th Pioneers (escort to the Egyptian 
battery) ; 

137th (Indian) Field Ambulance. 

Of these there were six companies on the east bank ; two 
of the 92nd Punjabis in the Tussum Post, two of the 92nd 
in that of Serapeum, and two of the Gurli as at Deversoir. 

On the west bank were eleven posts each held by two 
platoons,^ each platoon on a frontage of some 600 yards and 
toding three sentry posts 200 ymrds apart. In reserve at 
Serapeum were three companies. At the fiirst sign of the 
attack a company of the 62nd Pimjabis was ordered up from 
here to the danger point, mile-post 47*4, a little south of 
Tussum, and this company was subsequently reinforced by 
six platoons of the Ihid Rajputs. 

The sand storm continued into the night. The Indian 3 Feb. 
sentries, peering into the darkness, their faces screened in 
their puggarees and the breeches of their rifles wrapped 
roimd wi^ rags, saw and heard nothing till 3.25 a.m. on 
the 3rd February, when an observation post at Tussum 
heard troops passing south-east of the post and towards 
the Canal bank. A moment later loud shouting and howling 
broke out south of the post.® Major T. R. Madachlan, who 
was in command, moved a machine gim and half a platoon 
down to the southern flank of the post to rake the east 
bank. The shouting thereupon ceased and the enemy replied 
with ineffective machine-gun fire. 


1 The total number of posts between the two lakes was twelve, but 
No. 1 Post on the left, which was protected by the large lagoons at the 
southern end of Lake Timsah, consisted of a half platoon only. It maimed 
an observation post on a dune known as Gebel Mariam, just west of the 
point where the Canal channel enters the lake. 

® The noise, in defiance of strict orders, was made by irregulars, 
“ the Champions of Islam," calling upon Allah and adjuring me attackers 
to die for the faith. 
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Still there was nothing to be seen. Then the moon, 
only two days past full, emerged from the clouds, and dark 
masses were discerned moving slowly down the gullies on 
the east bank towards the water. Presently these masses 
were discovered to be pontoons and rafts carried by squads 
of men. At 4.20 a.m. the Eg37ptian battery, which had 
moved to this point the previous day and dug in on the top 
of the high west bank in order to obtain a field of view, 
opened fire, with good results, for it was soon observed that 
the two foremost pontoons had been abandoned. With the 
assistance of rifle fire from the 62nd Punjabis and 128th 
Pioneers at Post No. 5, the battery checked most of the 
attempts of the enemy to carry his craft down to the 
water. 

It is not dear whether the Tmrks had intended to make 
their first crossing at this point or whether the other 
detachments moving on the Canal had been slightly delayed 
in the darkness by the rough ground. At aU events, wilhin 
a few minutes gangs carrying pontoons appeared upon the 
east bank on a frontage of a mile and a half from a short 
distance north of the point of the first attempt. The rapid 
fire of the defenders caused most of the craft to be abandoned 
on the bank, while the pontoons which reached the water 
were quickly holed and sunk. 

Three pontoons only crossed the Canal, under cover of 
heavy machine-gun and rifle fire now opened by the enemy 
from the sand-dtmes close to the east bank. To the south, 
a boat-load of Turks landed opposite nule-post 48*3, on the 
front of Post No. 6. The party was instantly charged with 
the bayonet by a small body under Major O. St. J. Skeen, 
62nd Ihmjabis, and all killed or wounded. The other 
two boat-loads landed at the original point, opposite 
mile-post 47*6. This party was at once attacked by 
Captain M. H. L. Morgan and Lieut. R. A. FitzGibbon with 
small detachments of the 62nd Pimjabis and 128th Pioneers 
from Post No. 5.^ Six Turks were l^ed and four wounded ; 
about twenty escaped and hid under the west bank, where 
they were later rounded up and captured by a party of the 


1 Both, oticers were woimded, the latter mortally, though, after being 
hit, he ran a considerable distance with a message to tie Egyptian battery 
of which he commanded the escort. 
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2nd Rajputs. The small parties whidi made these gallant 
attacks were the only Turks to cross the Suez Canal, save as 
prisoners, in the course of the war.^ 

The foe from the east bank was intense and well directed, 
and casualties among the defenders began to mount up. But 
as the light improved it was seen how roughly the enemy 
had been handled. His iron pontoons, rafts® and other 
abandoned material littered the east bank, along which also 
lay many dead. His surprise crossing had been a complete 
failure. 

Yet the Turkish command had by no means abandoned 
hope. At dawn an attack was launched against Tussum 
Post, and the enemy artillery began to shell the British 
positions, the warships in the Canal, and merchant shipping 
moored in Lake Timsah. The Hardinge and Requin in turn 
opened foe upon parties of Turkish infantry in the desert, 
as they became visible, and by the time it was daylight the 
action was general. It was now discovered that the Turks 
were holding a trench 200 yards south of Tussum Post, 
facing westward. Enfilade foe from the machine guns in 
the post practically destroyed this party. It was next found 
that a larger body of the enemy, some 3^ strong, had made 
a lodgment in the British day trenches east and south of the 
post. At 7 a.m. a counter-attack from the southern flank 
of the post, led by Captain H. M. Rigg, 92nd Punjabis, 
recaptured a portion of foese trendies and took 70 prisoners. 
At 11 a.m. a further coimter-attack was carried out against 
the day trendies by Lieut. J. W. Thomson-Glover, 35th 
Sikhs, attached 92nd Punjabis, from the northern end of the 
post. This was completely successful, though not until 
3.30 p.m. were tihe whole of the trenches regained. In all 
7 Turlddi officers and 280 other ranks were captured or 
killed and a quantity of material taken in these trendies. 

Br.-General S. Geoghegan, commanding the 22nd 
Indian Brigade, observing at 6.^ a.m. that Qiere was no 


1 Six months later a few raiders swam the Canal near Qantara and 
placed sticks of dynamite on the railway line. These, however, were 
probably native smugglers, who had taken Turkish pay when their peace- 
time occupation was gone. (See Chap. V.) 

* The pontoons were of the German service pattern, of galvanized 
iron, each capable of holding about 20 men. There were also a number 
of rafts, subsequently found to consist of a light wooden framework filled 
with empty kerosine tins. They were 15 feet long by 12 feet wide and 
equipped with long-necked crutches to enable them to be rowed across. 


1915. 
3 Feb. 
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sign of an attack south of Serapeum, decided to collect at 
that point sufficient troops to clear the Turks still in front 
of or south of Tussum Post out of the trenches and sandhills. 
Two companies of the 2/lOth Gurkhas with their machine 
guns moved up from Deversoir to Serapeum, where six 
platoons of the 2nd Rajputs had also been collected. Crossing 
by the ferry, two platoons of the Rajputs with the two com- 
panies of the 92nd Punjabis from the post on their right, 
began at 8.40 a.m. to advance up the east bank towards 
Tussum. As this movement contiaued, the enemy broke in 
surprisingly large numbers from hummocks and sandhills in 
the neighbourhood of the point from which his southern 
boat-load had crossed during the night. But at the same 
moment a considerable TurMsh force came into the open 
some three miles to the north-east, deployed, and, supported 
by two batteries,^ began to advance in the direction of 
Serapeum Post. 

Against this superior force the British counter-attack 
was tmable to continue. The Rajputs, pushing on along the 
bank, came xmder heavy fire and lost the ofi&cer commanding 
the detachment. Captain R. T. ArundeU, before they were 
brought to a standstill. The Punjabis were concentrated 
on the right to fac5 the Turkish attack, and six platoons of 
the 2/lOth Gurkhas moved up into support, the whole 
detachment on the east bank being now tmder the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel F. G. H. Sutton, 2/lOth Gurkha Rifles. 
But the little force held its ground and its determined front 
brought the enemy’s attack to a standstill, nowhere nearer 
than 1,200 yards to the British line. A second cause of the 
failure on the part of the Turks to press the attack was 
probably the fire of the French warships Requin and 
D’Entrecasteaux, of which more will be said later. 

The abandoned pontoons Isdng along the Asiatic bank 
constituted a certain danger, as there was a possibility of their 
being again employed after the fall of darkness, should the 
enemy re-establish himself in force upon the bank. About 
7.45 a.m. Br.-General Geoghegan requested Lieut.-Com- 
mander G. B. Palmes, R.N., in command of T.B. 043 at 

^ The force which carried out this attack was afterwards found to 
have been the 74th Regiment, 25ih Division ; the other two regiments 
of that division, the 73rd and 75th, having already been committed to the 
attack against Tussum Post and the Canal immediately south of it. Behind 
the 74th Regiment the 2Bth of the 10th Division, Djemal Pasha’s reserve, 
also advanced, though how nearly it approached the Canal is not clear. 
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Deversoir, to destroy these. The torpedo boat moved up 
the Canal, firing two rounds from its 3-pdr. into each pontoon. 
Lieut.-Commander Palmes then landed to see if any sM lay 
behind the east bank, and succeeded in blowing up two more 
with gun-cotton. Finally he almost walked into a trench 
full of Turks, but succeeded in regaining his dinghy. 

While the attacks on Tussum and Serapeum were in 
progress, another Turkish force, advancing from the south- 
east, threatened Ismailia Ferry Post, on the other side of 
Lake Timsah.^ This attack was never seriously pressed, 
the enemy’s advanced troops entrenching some eight hun- 
dred yar^ from the defences. On the other hand his 
artillery, well handled, speedily became menacing. It 
appeared that the two field batteries were in action in support 
of the infantry, while from far out in the desert a 15-cm. 
howitzer battery also opened fire. 

At 8.15 a.m. these guns, which had been directed against 
the Hardinge but had Mtherto been shooting short, began to 
straddle the ship. First a ricochet carried away the wire- 
less aerial. A few minutes later a high e35)iosive shell 
struck the forward funnel, another the base of the after 
fuimel ; next a shell firom one of the heavy howitzers burst 
over the fore part of the ship, causing casualties to the guns’ 
crews. The steering gear was damaged and the fore stokehold 
rendered untenable. It was only too evident to Commander 
Linberry that the heavy guns had his range exactly. If 
he remained where he was there was considerable risk that 
his ship, unarmoured and highly vulnerable, would be 
sunk in the channel. At 8.45 a.m., therefore, the Hardinge 
slipped and proceeded to andxor m Lake Timsah, outside 
the fairway. The heavy howitzers fired only three or four 
rounds more at her, then switched to another target. 

The artniery defence of Tussum now fell largely upon the 
Requin? the only warship in the area, except the armed tug 
Mansourah and T.B. 043, both armed with light guns. She 
was searching for the enemy’s field artillery and shelling 
small groups of infantry in front of Ismailia Ferry Post with 
her 10-cm. guns when she came imder the fire of the 15-cm. 
howitzers which had previously engaged the Hardline. 


^ This force consisted of the 68th KegimmU 2Srd Division. 

* The Requin, whose specially dredged berth had been long chosen, 
had made preparation for the defence of the Sector by placing ntimerons 
range-marks in the desert. Her role was, in fact, that of a floating battery. 


1915. 
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She cotild not find the enemy battery, the shooting of which 
became more and more accurate. Presently it straddled 
the ship and the situation became uncomfortable. The 
crews of the 10-cm. guns, which had no protection, were 
moved beneath the shelter of the steel deck, and a bigger 
head of steam raised in case the ship should have to shift her 
moorings. One 27*4-cm. turret gun alone remained in 
action, at first without effect. But at 9 o'clock a puff of 
smoke was observed in the desert, corresponding with the fall 
of a big shell near the ship. It was estimated that the Turkish 
howitzers were fixing from a point 9,200 metres distant. 
Fire was accordingly opened with the turret gun at ranges 
varying from 9,000 to 9,500 metres. After the third round 
the heavy howitzer fixe ceased suddenly and was not resumed, 
a serious danger to the Canal being thus removed. 

The Requin did further good work opposite Tussum 
and Serapeum, aided by the cruiser D* Entrecasteaux. The 
latter had received orders to move up and replace the 
disabled Hardinge. Subsequently these orders were can- 
celled, as the flagship Swiftsure was on her way down from 
Qantara to carry out that task. The D*Entrecasteaux 
therefore moved about three-quarters of a mile north of 
Deversoir and then received the wireless message : — 
Repulse the attack on Serapeum." She could see Requin* s 
shells bursting east of that point and she herself at once 
opened fire with her 14-cm. guns. The crossfire from the 
heavy guns of the two French ships was now therefore 
directed upon the area of the Turkish deplo 3 nnent. It was 
probably in great measure owing to the moral effect of the 
mehnite that the Turkish troops could not here be induced to 
advance. 

The enemy had now been definitely repulsed between 
Serapeum and Tussum. His artillery continued to shell 
the west bank intermittently till 2 p.m., when fixe ceased. 
The silence that followed indicated that the action had 
been broken off, and bodies of Turks were soon seen moving 
eastward, to be hastened on their way by the 24~cm. gun 
of the D* Entrecasteaux, firing at extreme range. The force 
under Lieut.-Colonel Sutton which had carried out the 
counter-attack now withdrew to its former position north 
of Serapeum. About half an hour later a small body of the 
enemy occupied the ridge which it had evacuated, but was 
shelled off it by the British artillery. 
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Opposite Ismailia the enemy’s artillery persisted longer, 1916 
numerous shells falling in the bridgehead and camp, though 3 Feb 
without causing any casualties. But at 3.^ p.m. the 
Requin apparently silenced a battery firing on the shipping 
in the Timsah, and here, as further south, the action now 
died down. 

Reinforcements of the 31st Indian Brigade, which 
began to arrive at Serapeum at 4.30 p.m., were not required, 
but they were retained in positions of dose support at various 
points in view of the possibility that the offensive would be 
renewed. Major-Greneral A. Wallace, commanding the 11th 
Indian Division, took over command of the front between 
the Great Bitter Lake and Lake Timsah. The Smfisure 
had now taken up the former berth of the Hardinge, the 
Ocean had also moved to this part of the firont, and the 
Hardinge had been sent to replace the Swifisure at Qantara 

Further reinforcements for the front at Ismailia, 
consisting of Headquarters 2nd Australian Brigade, with 
the 7th and 8th Battalions Australian Infantry, arrived in 
the town during the evening. All was ready for the fresh 
attack which, it seemed probable, would have to be met in 
the morning. The night passed quietly, save for some 
musketry fire from the east bank soutih of Tussmn Post. 

Elsewhere the attacks on the Canal had been of minor Miq> 3. 
importance, nowhere pressed with energy sufficient to give Sketch B. 
Major-General Wilson a moment’s inquietude or uncertainty 
as to the enemy’s real plan. ' In the Suez sector the enemy 
did not come to dose quarters. Fire was exchanged between 
a small detadiment and the post on the east bank at El 
Kubri, after which the Turks withdrew. 

Against El Ferdan, the northernmost post of the 2nd 
Sector, the infantry attack was equally feeble. There had 
been some firing on this part of the front before dawn, and 
daylight discovered two fines of trendies dug about two and 
a half miles from the Canal. On these the Clio opened fire. 

Soon after 9 a.m. two Turkish fidd guns began firing on the 
railway station, making good practice and securing several 
direct hits. The Clio located and engaged these guns 
within less than half an hour, whereupon the Turks turned 
their attention to her, continuing to do remarkably pretty 
shooting. She was hit twice and had some small damage 
done to one of her guns, but die sustained no casualties 
among her crew. By 10.30 a.m. she had silenced the Turkish 
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Mediterranean route. To the south a small detachment of 
New Zealand Infantry, the 2/7th Gurkhas, a squadron of 
Imperial Service Cavalry, and a battery of East Lancashire 
Artillery, encountered 7 miles north-east of Esh Shatt a 
body of about 100 Turks, which fell back at its approach. 
On the 6th February moimted patrols from Qantara found 
Ed Dueidar evacuated by the Turks but were fired on by 
Bedouin. A camp of about a regiment was located at 
Rigum, east of the Great Bitter Lake, and another south-east 
of it at Moiya Harab. By the 10th February the otily 
enemy reported in the neighbourhood of the Suez Canal 
was a body of 400 at Rigum. 

No counter-offensive, it will be seen, was launched on 
the morning of the 4th February, when it was discovered 
that the enemy had fallen back from the neighbourhood of 
the Canal. The opportunity for the destruction of the 
Turkidi central force unfortunately could not be taken. 
In the first place, though there were 70,000 troops in Eg3q)t, 
only the In^an infantry brigades, and not all of them, were 
highly trained, while it was necessary to retain considerable 
strength in Cairo and elsewhere. The only point in the 
central Sector at which there were facilities for moving 
troops quickly to the east bank was at the floating bridge 
at IsmaUia, the ferries bdng very slow and limited in carrying 
power for the purpose. The mounted troops at General 
Wilson’s disposal on the morning of the 4th February were 
the Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade and the eight com- 
panies of the Bikanir Camel Corps. Certain squadrons and 
companies of these formations were distributed among the 
three sectors of the defence,^ the remainder being hdd in 
the neighbourhood of the bridge, over which the cavalry 
brigade made its recoimaissance on the afternoon of the 
4th, as previously recorded. Late on the 3rd February 
Sir J. Maxwell ordered the Yeomanry stationed in Cairo® to 
move by train next morning to Ismailia, where it arrived on 
the evening of the 4th, but even then the cavalry consisted 
of 16 squadrons only, most of them, particularly the Indian 
troops, far from advanced in training. There were no 


1 See pp. 31-3. 

® This Tinbrigaded force consisted of the Hertfordshire Yeomanry, 
the Westminster Dragoons, and one squadron Duke of Lancaster's Own 
(See p* 14)* 
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water convoys in existence, the only water-carrying trans- 
port being the pack animals for water carriage in the first-line 
transport of the Indian units. The force was therefore un- 
suitable in both composition and equipment for a counter- 
stroke beyond the immediate vicinity of the Canal. 

What was stiU more important — ^for, had an offensive 
policy been contemplated, there would have been time to 
have organized camel or donkey water transport before the 
enemy's advance — ^was that Sir J. Maxwell had been warned 
by Lord Kitchener not to risk a reverse, which would have 
had far-reaching effects. It had therefore been decided 
that, unless an exceptional opportunity offered itself, only 
local counter-attacks, followed by pursuit up to a distance 
of 10 miles, were to be attempted. Another factor was 
uncertainty as to the enemy's strength and intentions. 
Thus, on the 6th February, orders issued for a reconnaissance 
by a force of all arms from the Ferry Post were cancelled 
on receipt of information from agents that the enemy 
expected considerable reinforcements. The Turks were in 
fact on that date in full retreat, but it was not until the 
middle of the month that Sir J. Maxwell was assured that 
the troops which he had reason to suppose might be in reserve 
had not left Beersheba. The inability of the intelligence 
services to discover that these reserves had not crossed the 
frontier was largely due to the break-down of the hard- 
worked French seaplanes, those which attempted at this 
critical moment to recoimoitre Beersheba failing owing to 
mechanical trouble.^ 

Traffic on the Canal was suspended for a few nights and 
during the daylight hours of the 3rd February ; otherwise 
communications with the East were not disturbed by the 
attack. Nor were the British casualties heavy, the total 
being 163, including ten naval, most of them suffered by 


1 For over a fortnight they had been flying practicaUy from dawn to 
dusk. On the 19th January El Arish was reconnoitred, on the 22nd 
Lieutenant de Vaisseau Delage dropped bombs on a camp at Bir el Abd, 
was forced to descend into the sea owing to engine trouble, and was brought 
back by a torpedo boat to Port Said. On the 23rd lieutenant de Vaisseau 
de Sazieu reported columns between El Auja and Kossaima and 10,000 
men at Beersheba, returning with numerous bullet-holes in his wings 
(Paul Chack ; “ On se bat sur Mer,” p. 216). 


1915 . 

Feb. 
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the HarcLinge?- The losses of the enemy are difficult to fix 
with precision, but they were estimated by British Head- 
quarters at over 2,000.® 

These losses were not great, taking into consideration 
the strength of the force and the hazardous natmre of its 
enterprise. The defeat suffered by the enemy was, however, 
a blow to Turkish prestige, though its damaging effect was 
lessened by the fact that the expedition had been able to 
disengage itself and return unmolested to its base. In Eg 3 q)t 
the effect of the action was excellent. Sir J. Maxwell and the 
High Commissioner finding their difficulties much lightened. 
Turkey had fallen in the estimation of her admirers, while 
those whose S 3 nnpathies were with the British, above all 
the Egyptian Government, were relieved of fears regarding 
their situation and confimed in the attitude they had 
adopted. 


NOTE. 

THE ATTACK. FROM GERMAN AND TURKISH SOURCES. 

The Turkish, right, or northern, column consisted of a squadron of 
cavalry and some mounted irregulars and Bedouin, with detachments of 
infantry from the SOth and Blsi RegimmtSt 27th Division. 

The central and main column marched in two echelons. The first 
consisted of the VIII Corps Headquarters (Major-General Djemal Pasha, 
Kuchuk, with Kress as Chief of the Stafi!), the 25th Division and the 68th 
Regiment, 2Srd Division, three or four squadrons 29th Cavalry Regiment, 
a camel squadron, the 4th and 8th Engineer Battalions (both with pontoons), 
irregulars such as the " Champions of Islam,'" and mounted Bedouin. 


Kihed. 


Officers . . 

British. 

2 

Indian. 

1 

Eg 3 rptian, 

1 

Other Ranks 

2 

24 

2 

Officers . . 

Wounded. 

British. 

7 

Indian. 

1 

Egyptian, 

Other Ranks 

11 

109 

2 


One civilian was wounded, the Canal Company's pilot, Mr. George Carew. 
After having had a leg shot ofiE and an arm broken, he brought the Hardinge 
into the Timsah. He was awarded the Legion of Honour by the French 
Government. 

* Between 30th January and 9th February 716 prisoners were 
captured ; between 28th January and 4th February 238 dead were buried, 
while a number of Turks were drowned in the Canal. The figures given 
by Kress ("Sinai" i, p, 16) are 192 killed, 371 wounded and 727 niissing. 
These fi.gures probably only refer to the central column, while it never 
appears to have been the custom of the Turkish command to record 
casualties sufEered by their Bedouin allies and other irregulars. Prisoners 
reported that there were 200 killed opposite Qantara, probably Bedouin 
for the most part. 
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The second echelon consisted of the 10th Division, with cavalry and 
auxiliary troops. With this marched Army Headquarters, Djemal 
Pasha, Biyuk the Great **) with Colonel von Frankenberg as Chief of 
the Staff, The total artillery with ihis column was one two-gun battery 
of 15-cm. howitzers and nine field batteries.^ 

The left, or southern, column consisted of the 69th Regimmt, 23rd 
Division, mounted gendarmerie and irregulars, and a pack battery. 

Most regiments appear to have left behind their third battalion, 
from which it is possible that the fittest men were transferred to the other 
two and the weak left in Palestine. With regard to numbers, Kress 
speaks of the expeditionary force as composed of " about 20,000 men,'* 
without stating whether this includes the northern and southern columns. 
Djemal Pasha puts the total force, including these columns, at 25,000 
men, and this figure may probably be accepted as correct. 

Kress states that the attack at Tussum failed for three reasons. 
In the first place the sandstorm delayed the attempt to cross until it was 
almost dawn. Of that we need make small account, for the boat-attack 
was in any case defeated before it was light. His second reason is more 
plausible: that neither the troops nor the subordinate command had 
sufBlcient discipline or training for an operation such as crossing a canal 
over 100 yards broad in face of opposition and in darkness. The third 
reason given for the failure is that the Turkish command committed the 
error of employing an Arab rather than a Turkish division in the first 
assault.^ The deep-seated, age-old hatred between Turk and Arab had 
been underestimated and it had been thought that a Holy War would 
unite the two races. The Arab soldiers proved unreliable and went 
over, sometimes in formed bodies, to the enemy. 

Now, it is perha;ps questionable whether Djemal should not have 
employed his best division, the 10th, of Turkish troops, for the crossing, 
but the remainder of the argument does not hold water. The total 
number of prisoners taken on -die 3rd February on the Tussum-Serapeum 
front was 279, of whom a number were wounded and about 26 were taken 
on the west bank after a most gallant crossing. The vision of the faithless 
Arabs surrendering in formed bodies cannot therefore be taken seriously. 
Liman von Sanders states that the British fire caused a panic, which 
probably represents the situation more accurately. 

A general retirement was ordered by D j emal (by his own account against 
the advice of Kress) on the evening of the 3rd. Though his reserve was- 
untouched, his pontoons were almost all destroyed,® and he had observed 
that the British position had been reinforced. Kress gives his opinion 
that the decision was correct and that a renewal of the attack might have 
led to the destruction of the force. He records that the return march 
was carried out in good order, undisturbed by the enemy. Dr. Paul 
Range, the chief authority regarding the Turkish water supply in the 
various campaigns, has a few words only to say on this matter, but he 
admits that ttie force had difficulties on its way back owing to lack of water.* 
The bones of its transport animals subsequently found in Sinai are even 
surer testimony. 


^ There was, however, a battery or at least a gun, of 12-cm. calibre 
in action north of Tussum, as was proved by fired cartridge cases picked up. 

® The VIII Corps belonged, as has been stated, to the Damascus 
Inspectorate, the recruiting area of the 23rd Division being Homs and 
that of the 26th Division Damascus. 

* A total of 25 pontoons was found by the British. 

* " Sinai," ii, p. 93. 
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Kress concludes that, though the expedition against the Suez Canal 
failed to achieve the results anticipated, yet it was by no means fruitless. 
The fact that the Turks had been able to bring strong forces with heavy 
artilLery across the desert caused anxiety in England and Egypt and 
compelled the British to hold the country strongly. 

The explanation of the presence of Turkish troops at Rigum on the 
10th February and of their constant appearance during the weeks that 
followed is that Djemal Pasha left Kress in the desert with three battalions, 
two mountain batteries, and a squadron of cavalry, to attempt to keep 
the Irtish on the stretch by loci attacks and to endanger the shipping 
in the Canal. 





CHAPTER IV. 

EGYPT IN THE SPRING OF 1915 ; THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN. 

(Maps 1, 3; Sketclies A, B.) 

The Sinai Front in FEBRUARYj 

The immediate menace to the Suez Canal having been Map i. 
removed, the next step was to disperse a small force of Sketch B. 
irregulars which was threatening the village of Tor, on the 
shore of the Gulf of Suez and near the toe of the Sinai 
Peninsula.^ For this purpose Lieut.-Colond G. L. Haldane, 

2/7th Gurkhas, embarked with half his battalion in H.M.S. 

Minerva at Suez on the 12th February. The detachment 
landed the same night with aU precautions against attracting 
attention, moved out at once with the garrison, consisting 
of 150 men of the 2nd Eg57ptian Battalion, and before dawn 
had surrounded the enemy’s camp. The action which 
followed was short and sharp. The enemy lost 60 killed and 
102 prisoners, including a Turkish major, and 20 camels were 
also captured. Not more than a few stragglers can have 
escaped, while the British losses were one killed and one 
wounded. The quality and strength of the opposing forces 
were doubtless so disparate that one result only was possible, 
but it was the speed with which the Gurkhas carried out 
the operation that minimised their loss. By 5.30 p.m. the 
force was back on board. 

A period of quiet now ensued in Eg3^t, the Yeomanry 
and the detachments of Australian and New Zealand 
infantry which had reinforced the Canal defences returning 
to Cairo to resume their training. Information vras received 
from various sources that the Turkish troops which had 
crossed the desert were demoralized by their ^feat and the 
hardships of their return march. Already, it appeared, 
that ill will towards the efficient but overbearing German 
staff officers, which was to grow as the war continued, 
had manifested itself among them. From further up the 


^ The chief importance of Tor was that its occupation by the enemy 
would have given him opportunities for placing mines in the Gulf of 
Suez. 
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coast the light cruiser Philomel brought reports that the 
troops in the neighbourhood of Adana and Alexandretta 
were badly armed and elderly. The Christian levies had been 
disarmed since the surrender to the Boris at Alexandretta, 
in which they had been involved, but five hundred had 
deserted and taken to the hills with their rifles. Other 
troops had openly declared that they would surrender if a 
landing were made by adequate British forces. 

Yet the threat to the Suez Canal, though more distant, 
remained. On the 21st February a French seaplane reported 
that there appeared to be 30,000 troops still in the neighbour- 
hood of Beersheba. Another reconnaissance on the 23rd 
discovered 250 tents at Nekhl and 16 tents, with some 200 
regular troops moving about them, at Bir Hassana, half-way 
between Nekhl and El Arish. It would appear from 
this,'' Sir J. Maxwell cabled to Lord Kitchener, that we 
may look for another attack later on." 

There was now a resumption of naval activity against 
the Turkish coasts. On the 24th February the French 
cruiser Desaix landed a party at Aqaba and chased the 
Turkish post there up into the hills. The French again took 
over the watch on the Syrian and Anatolian coasts, having 
formed a squadron under Admiral Dartige du Foumet for 
the purpose.^ Admiral Peirse with his squadron was also 
at this period placed under the command of the French 
Admiral.2 


The Gallipoli Campaign. 

A great and sudden change was in store for Egypt. 
There was about to be initiated a new campaign which was 
to afiect it vitally, to demand all the energies of its military 
command, to make of it the greatest of British bases outside 
the British Isles and France, to put upon Turkey a pressure 
such as to cause the cessation of operations on a large scale 
in Sinai, but, in spite of this relaxation, to denude the country 
to a dangerous point, at certain periods, of fighting troops. 

The first official intimation to Egypt of the Cabinet's 
design was contained in a telegram from Lord Kitchener 
of the 20th February, stating tihiat a naval squadron was 


^ The battleships SainULouis and Jaur^guiberry, the cruiser 
T>*Entrecasteaux^ and the coastguard ship Henri IV. 

* ** Naval Operations," ii, p. 143. 
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bombarding the forts of the Dardanelles and that a force 1916 . 
was being concentrated on the idand of Lemnos to assist ^eb. 
the Navy in occupying them, 2,000 Marines being already 
there, while the rest of the Royal Naval Division would 
follow in Mardi. Admiral Carden, commanding the British 
naval squadron, might, however, require much greater 
military stren^ at Lemnos in early March, and Sir J. 
Maxwell was instructed to prepare a force of approxi- 
mately 30,000 men of the Australian and New Zealand 
contingents in Eg 3 q)t (which had received 10,000 reinforce- 
ments just prior to the attack on the Suez Canal) under the 
command of Major-General W. R. Birdwood for this service. 

From this time forward it may be said that the greater 
part of the activities of Sir. J. Maxwell and his staff were 
absorbed by the problem of the Dardanelles. 

On the 24th February Lord Kitchener cabled his in- 
structions for General Birdwood, who was ordered to put 
himself directly in touch with Admiral Garden. The 
brigade of Australian infantry, the despatdi of which 
Sir J. Maxwell had suggested to the Admiral but regarding 
which he had not yet received a reply, was ordered to be sent 
at once to Lemnos. The 3rd Brigade, under the command of 
Colonel E. G. Sinclair-MacLagan, sailed on the 2nd March, March, 
with seven da]^’ landing rations and two months’ reserve 
supplies. 

On the 17th March Sir J. Maxwell suggested to Lord 
Kitchener that Lenanos, to which this force had been sent 
and to which he understood the 29th Division from England 
was being directed, was a far from ideal base.^ He, for his 
part, had moved troops out of Alexandria so as to leave it 
clear for the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, by which 
title the army in process of formation for the Gallipoli 
Campaign was now of&ciaHy known. Port Said was also 
clear and available when required. General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
who had now arrived to take command of the M.E.F., came 
to the same conclusion after visiting Mudros harbour, and 
asked that the 29th Division should be sent to Eg 3 q)t. 

But greater changes than this were impending. On the 18th 
March took place the unsuccessful naval attack upon the 
Narrows, which resulted in the loss of the French ship. 


^The telegram was based upon information from Rear-Admiral 
Rosslyn Wemyss, tbe Commandant of the base. 
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Bouvet, with practically all hands, of the Irresistible and 
Ocean ; while the cruiser Inflexible was put out of action for 
months, a second French ship, the Gaulois, had to be beached 
on Drapano Island, and a third, the Suffren, had to be 
docked. The action, of which he had arrived in time to see 
the disastrous ending, convinced Sir Ian Hamilton of 
the impossibility of forcing the Straits by means of the 
Navy alone. A landing on a considerable scale was, in 
his opinion, now necessitated and was agreed to by 
Lord Kitchener and the Cabinet. 

At a conference at Mudros on the 17th March Sir Ian 
Hamilton had decided that, for lack of accommodation and 
the technical appliances necessary to a large base, the island 
of Lemnos was unsuitable, not only for the 29th Division, 
but for the Royal Naval Division, the greater part of which 
was still in its transports, and the French division under 
General d’Amade, which was on its way. Now that a 
military landing in face of the enemy had been determined 
upon, it became necessary to redistribute on board their 
transports and reorganize the troops, embarked under 
“ long voyage " conditions. It was accordingly decided that 
these divisions should be moved for the purpose from 
the Aegean to the Egyptian bases, which Sir. J. Maxwell 
had provided for them. The Royal Naval Division sailed 
for Egypt on the 23rd March and arrived at Port Said 
on the 27th, On the 28th General dAmade with the first 
contingent of the French Division reached Alexandria ; 
the following day the first echelon of the 29th Division 
arrived at that port. On the 4th April Sir Ian Hamilton 
was able to inform Lord Kitchener that re-embarkation of 
this force and embarkation of the Anzac Corps had begun. 
On the 25th were carried out the historic landings. 

The base of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force 
was, therefore, now definitely established in Egypt, under 
the command of Br.-General G. R. M'Grigor. This base was 
a component of Sir Ian Hamilton's command, but estab- 
lished in a country which was under the military authority 
of Sir. J. Maxwell. A further complication was that the 
Australian base and depots were directly under General 
Birdwood, as representative of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. The Force in Egypt found itself cumbered with the 
charge of large numbers of animals and the field equipment 
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not required in GaUipoli. Again, the M.E.F. had a call 1915 
upon the garrison of Eg 3 q)t, and ihe extent of its demands 
was to be limited only by the safety of that country. 

Large quantities of local produce and stores of all 
kinds were required by the M.E.F. from Egypt. The Force 
in Egypt had its own purchases to make and knew the 
markets, while the operation of two purchasing agencies 
would have been a source of confusion and extravagence. 

This difficulty was solved by the “ Resources Board,” 
whereon were representatives of the dvil and military 
authorities, which was successful in mobili 2 dng the resources 
of the country and buying at reasonable prices. As an 
illustration of the dependence of the Gallipoli expedition 
upon Egypt, it may be added that a great proportion of 
the drinking water for the Peninsula was sent from Alex- 
andria in dean oil-tankers, to be conveyed to the shore 
in water barges. In addition, tens of thousands of tins were 
made in Eg 3 q)t, filled, sealed, roped and despatched to 
Gallipoli, so that water might be carried straight to the 
troops in the trenches. 

The embarkation of troops, the reception of, and 
provision of hospitals for, sick and wormded, also fefi upon 
the Egyptian command. In fact, on Sir J. Maxwell there 
gradually devolved many of the responsibilities of a War 
Ofi&ce conducting a campaign, without its co-ordinating 
authority. Good will and liaison between the staSs alleviated 
the inconveniences of the situation but did not suffice to 
remove them. 

The despatch of further troops to Gallipoli from the 
garrison of Egypt followed quickly on the landings. On 
the 27th April the 29th Indian Brigade, under ffie com- 
mand of Br.-General H. V. Cox, left Port Said for Helles. 

On the 28th Lord Kitchener cabled to Sir Ian Hamilton 
to call for the East Lancashire Division and instructed 
Sir J. Maxwell to embark it. The 2nd Mounted (Yeo- 
manry) Division, under the command of Major-General 
W. E. Peyton, was on its way from England as a reinforce- 
ment to the Egyptian garrison. Its last convoy reached 
Egypt on the 29lh April, and tiie cavalry transports were 
ordered to be used, without conversion, for the transportation 
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of the East Lancashire Division.^ The embarkation of that 
division and of 3,000 reinforcements to the Anzac Corps 
began on the 1st May. 

On the 3rd May Sir J, Maxwell suggested to Lord 
Kitchener that the Australian Light Horse and New Zealand 
Mounted Rifles should be sent to Gallipoli as infantry. He 
had ascertained that oflicers and men were more than willing 
to be so employed. Lord Kitchener was apparently surprised 
that he was prepared to take the risk, especially as, on the 
departure of the East Lancashire Division, he had suggested 
that another should be sent to him in its place. In reply 
to his question. Sir J. Maxwell stated that in his opinion the 
greatest of aU risks was that of failing to obtain a decision 
at Gallipoli, but again expressed the hope that further 
infantry would be sent to Eg 3 q)t.® There was little hope of 
this for the moment, but he had at least the assurance that 
for the time being the 2nd Mounted Division was to be left 
in Egypt. Further troops were being hastened out to 
GaUipoh, a second French Diviaon embarking at Marseilles 
early in May, while towards the end of the month the 52nd 
Division left England. On the other hand. Sir J. Maxwell 
learnt in May from the Governor-General of Australia that 
three more infantry brigades and a brigade of light horse 
were to be sent to Egypt to complete their training. 

A fortnight after the arrival of the 29th Indian Brigade 
at Gallipoli, Sir Ian Hamilton decided that it would be 
unwise to employ the two Mohammedan Battalions, the 69th 
and 89th Punjabis, so near Constantinople, and stated his 
intention of returning them to Egypt. Sir J. Maxwell was 
alarmed lest this shoifld be considered by their co-religionists 
a slight upon Mohammedan troops. Lord Kitchener came 


^ As a battalion of the Manchester Regiment from this division was 
in the Sudan, a relief had to be found for it before it could rejoin its 
formation. Lord Kitchener proposed that the Maori Battalion of the 
New Zealand contingent* which was somewhat backward in training, 
should be sent to Khartum, but on Sir R. Wingate’s advice the need for 
a European battalion was recognised. Eventually the 2/3rd London 
Regiment was sent from Malta to the Sudan, while the Maori Battalion 
rejoined the New Zealanders on the Peninsula as soon as it was ready. 

* At present I see no reason for anxie^, but any failure on the 
'' part of Hamilton would bring about a critical situation all over the Moslem 
world, and I think we should take all legitimate risks to avoid this. If, 
however, I send the bulk of the New Zealand and Australian mounted 
men as infantry, I think you should send infantry to Egypt when you 
" can manage it/’ — Sir J. Maxw^ to Lord Kitchener. 
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to the rescue. The two battalions were ordered by him to 
be despatched at once to France, Sir John French being 
instructed to send two battalions to Eg 3 ^t to replace them. 
Eventually the 9th Bhopal Infantry and 125th Napier’s 
Rifles, both weak and somewhat exhausted, were sent from 
France for this purpose, while Sir J. Maxwell despatched 
two more battahons of his best Indian troops, the l/5th 
and 2/ 10th Gurkhas, to complete the 29th Brigade. 

Despite the departure of troops to Gallipoli and that of 
the 30th Indian Brigade, which had been ordered to Basra 
in March for the reinforcement of the Persian Gulf Expedi- 
tion, the number of men in Eg 3 ^t was as great as ever, 
while that of animals was increasing very rapidly. On the 
other hand, the actual garrison was growing weaker and less 
efficient, with the withdrawal of tiie best formations. A 
return made to the War Office on 9th July shows that the 
troops numbered 70,000 officers and men (including 28,000 
in the M.E.F. Base), but that there were 36,000 horses and 

16.000 mules in the country,^ a high proportion of these 
belonging to formations which had gone to Gallipoli. There 
were also 11,000 officers and men patients in hospital, 

9.000 of these battle casualties and sick from the M.E.F. 

A further call made upon the Force in Eg 3 ^t at the 

end of July was disquieting. Sir Ian Hamilton asked for 
the Yeomanry in the country, consisting of the 2nd Mounted 
Division and the original two regiments and one squadron, 
now brigaded under the command of Br.-General J. T. Biscoe, 
for use as infantry. Sir J. Maxwell pointed out to 
Lord Kitchener that this would leave Eg 3 q)t in a dangerous 
situation. A third Indian brigade, the 28th, was now gone 
to Aden (in circumstances to be recorded later), and he had 
sent a brigade of the 2nd Mounted Division to replace it on the 
Canal. AH the duties in Cairo and most of those in Alexandria 
were carried out by this division. Recently he had sent 
out to Gallipoli practically all the trained Australians and 
New Zealanders, and had grouped the three new Australian 
infantry brigades (the 5th, 6th and 7th) for training. He 
did not consider that the safety of Egypt could be assured 
if the cormtry were left without any formations of British 
troops. 


1916. 


July. 


^ See Note at end of cliapter. 
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Nevertheless he at once made arrangements to despatch 
to Gallipoli Major-General Pejrton, 300 officers and 5,000 
men of the 2ad Mounted Division and Biscoe’s Yeomanry 
Brigade, Lord Kitchener intervened. He had, he pointed 
out to Sir Ian Hamilton, placed the garrison of "Egypt, 
including the Yeomanry, at his disposal, but only in case of 
necessity and for a short time. He had not contemplated 
that it should be called upon before troops specially sent 
from home for the M.E.F. were employed ; whereas the 
53rd Division was now actually at Alexandria and the 
54th in process of anivalA Sir Ian Hamilton replied that 
he would employ these troops before calling on the Yeomanry. 
But Sir J. Maxwell had no long respite ; the division sailed 
on the 16th August. 

Meanwhile the last great offensive of the Gallipoli 
campaign had been launched. On the night of the 6tb 
August took place the landing in Suvla Bay. 

The Sinai Front, March— June. 

We turn again to Sinai and to the minor operations 
carried out by the Turks with the evident intention of 
detaining British troops in Egypt. One of the first effects 
of the GallipoK campaign had been the disappearance of 
the British naval forces from the Suez Canal. The Swifisure, 
Admiral Peirse's old flagship. Ocean (sunk, as has been 
recorded, on the 18th March) and Minerva had been sent 
to the Dardanelles. At the beginning of March the Admiral 
was ordered to leave Egypt in the Euryalus and meet Swift- 
sure and Triumph in the Gulf of Smyrna. He took with 
him the Russian Askold and Sir J. Maxwell's invaluable 
servant, the seaplane-carrier Aenne Rickmers, now anglicized 
as Anne. No sooner was the Admiral gone than a cable 
from Whitehall ordered him to send six French seaplanes 
to the Dardanelles, “ keeping three in Egypt." As a fact 
there had never been more than seven French seaplanes ; 
two had been lost, three were gone in the Anne to the Gulf 
of Smyrna, where Admiral Peirse was bombarding the forts, 
and two were at the moment in another prize, the Rabenfels 
(now the Raven), off Gaza, waiting for a chance to fly over 


^The 10th, 11th, 13th and 52nd Divisions had previously been 
despatched from England and had joined Sir Ian Haxnilton. 
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Lydda. The Force in Egypt was, in fact, deprived of its 
eyes, and the Turks might have doubled their troops at 
Beersheba without information of the fact rea ching Egypt 
for a fortnight. Nor could their work in extending their 
railway in that quarter be observed. Admiral Peirse was 
ordered on the 15th March to return to Egypt, but without 
the battleships Swifisure and Triumph, which proceeded to 
Mudros to take part in the attack on the Narrows. The 
Anne was during the operations disabled by the Turkish 
torpedo boat Demir Hissar, but was eventually patched up 
and returned to Port Said.^ 

The period of quiet on the Sinai front now came to an 
end. On the 9th March (the day after the receipt of the order 
to despatch the 30th Indian Brigade to Basra) eight mines 
were fished out of the Red Sea. On the 15th the defence 
against mine-la 5 dng in the Canal was weakened by the 
withdrawal of the torpedo boats, and it was necessary to 
make shift with armed launches and the Company’s hoppers 
for the patrolling of the Bitter Lakes. 

In the early hours of the 2 2n d March a patrol of nine 
men of the 56th Rifles, 28th Brigade, was returning to 
Gurkha Post, north of El Kubri, when two Turks were seen 
2 miles south of the post. On advancing to seize these men, 
the patrol was fired on by a number of others. It sub- 
sequently appeared that there had been four or five hundred 
in the vicinity. Havildar Subar Sin^, in command of the 
patrol, succeeded m bringing back all but two of his men, 
who were killed, though the Turks, with fixed bayonets, 
constantly attempted to surround his little party. 

At the sound of firing, detachments were sent out from 
Gurkha Post, and the Turldsh force, which included camelry 
and men mounted on mules, feU back. The situation was 
sufficiently disquieting. It wcas known that there were some 
4,000 Turkish troops with guns at Nekhl, and the for<» seen 
might well be the advanced guard of a much stronger one, 
about to attack the Canal. The provision of adequate 
floating defence was difficult ; the only battleship, the old 
French Henri IV, having just been despatched to the 
Dardanelles to replace the lost Bouvet, and ah the torpedo 
boats being gone. Requin, the cruiser Bacchante from Suez, 
and the light cruiser Philomel took station in the Canal.® 

1 Naval Operations/* ii, pp. 209-10. 

* ** Naval OperaticHis,” ii, p. 292. 
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The Royal Indian Marine ship Dufferin was already near 
ShaUnfa. That night there was an attack by the enemy 
on Shallufa Post. Fire was at once opened by the garrison 
and Dufferin turned her searchlight upon the scene. The 
enemy thereupon withdrew slowly. As there had been 
reports that he was entrendung 10 miles east of the Canal, 
orders had already been issued that he was to be dislodged. 
A column, consisting of two squadrons Hyderabad Lancers, 
l/5th Lancashire Battery, a detachment of the Bikanir 
Camel Corps, the 51st and 53rd Sikhs, and a half battalion 
l/5th Gurkhas, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel G. H. 
Boisragon, moved out at daylight from El Kubri. To 
ensure a decisive success against the wary Turk it would 
have been preferable to have attacked him at dawn instead 
of after a march in daylight. This had been recognized, 
and it had been intended to complete the crossing at least 
three hours earlier. It was, however, a wild night, with strong 
wind and current, so that the use of the pontoon bridge, kept 
moored along the west bank at Kubri, was unsafe. The 
troops had therefore to be ferried across, a slow process 
with a force of this size. 

After a march of 9 miles the infantry, supported by 
the battery of artillery, deployed and went straight through 
the position, the Turfe fleeing in disorder after suffering 50 
casualties. Unfortunately, owing to the softness of the sand, 
the cavahy, which had been despatched north-eastward 
to cut the line of retreat, arrived too late to intercept 
the enemy. The losses of the British were 3 killed and 
16 wounded, all Indian ranks. A considerable quantity of 
ammunition was captured, all that could be carried being 
brought in and the remainder buried in the sand. 

Despite this prompt attack, there was still cause for 
anxiety as to the intention of the enemy, whose scouts and 
patrols remained in the neighbourhood of the Canal in the 
Suez Sector. There had been a heavy fall of rain in Smai, 
which by providing water facilitated enemy movement, 
though it was insufficimt to maintain the inundated area 
as a barrier.^ As precautionary measures the Royal Naval 
Division, during its short stay in the country, detached 
eight companies to Qantara for a few days, and the French 


^ The inundation now extended no further south than Ras el Esh, 
eififht miles south of Port Said, or a third of the original distance. 
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armoured cruiser Montcalm arrived at Ismailia. But the 
Turkish forces had now drawn off and the alarm was over. 
The Bacchante and Euryalus were sent to Tenedos ; the 
Goliath, on arrival at Suez from the East African coast, 
was also ordered to carry on to the Aegean.^ The detachment 
of the Royal Naval Division returned to Port Said. There 
had been no appreciable interruption in the despatch of 
troops to Gallipoh as a result of the Turkish demonstration. 

During the next fortnight the most important events 
were the attempted assassination of the Sultan of Egypt^ 
— the would-be murderer being arrested and afterwards 
executed — and the discovery of a mine in the Canal. The 
mine must have been three days in the water when it was 
found. A hostile patrol appeared near Qantara on the 
morning of the 8th April. Later in the day tracks were 
found leading up to and away from the east bank opposite 
nule-post 20. These having been patiently followed east- 
ward through the sand no less than 15 miles, a large pack- 
ing case was found. The Canal was then dragged and the 
mine brought up on the night of the 10th. Several ships 
had passed over the spot in the time intervening. 

On the 28th April Turkish detachments again 
approached the Canal, A patrol of 100 men of the Bikanir 
Camel Corps, searching for ammunition reported to have 
been buried by the enemy 12 miles east of Ismailia Ferry 
Post, came upon a body of from two to three hundred Turks 
and Bedouin, with which it fought an indecisive action. 
Other parties were reported at several points, a large one at 
Qatiya. There were now three new and good French sea- 
planes at Port Said, so that adequate aerial recoimaissance 
was possible. At dusk the enemy's camp was located at 
Hawawish, 13 miles east of the Canal at a point mid-way 
between Ismaiha and El Ferdan. Br.-General W. A. Watson, 
with a column consisting of eight squadrons of the Imperial 
Service Cavalry Brigade, a half battalion 27th Punjabis and 
a section of Egyptian artillery, left Ismailia that night with 
the intention of surprising him. The Turkish force, how- 
ever, moved while it was still dark and made an attack on 
Bench Mark Post, which was easily beaten off. It ^en 
retired, but was located by an aeroplane at dawn at Bir el 


1 ** Naval Operations,” ii, p. 293. 

* Two months later, on the 9th June, there was another attempt on 
the Sultan's life, a bomb being thrown at him, which failed to explode. 
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Mahadat, not far from its former position. General Watson, 
on receiving this information, marched in that direction. 
Unfortunately only a small rear guard could be brought to 
action, the main body shpping away. The rear guard was 
put to flight, some 30 Turhs being killed and 12, including an 
ofl&cer, taken prisoner, while the British had 11 casualties. 
It was ascertained that the main body had mountain guns 
and a machine gun. 

There were now in the Canal only the three old French 
ships Saint-Louis, Montcalm and Requin, and the old British 
light cruiser Proserpine, the Philomel being away on special 
duty. It was proposed to apply to Admir^ de Robeck, who 
had succeeded Admiral Carden in command of the Eastern 
Mediterranean Squadron at the Dardanelles, for the Euryalus 
and Bacchante or equivalent ships. The French, however, 
were prepared to help, and Admiral Dartige du Foumet sent 
the ciruisers Jeanne d’Arc and D'Entrecasteaux and the light 
cruiser D’EstrSes into the Canal on the 30th April. But the 
danger was over ; no Turkish forces were now in touch with 
the Britidi troops on the Canal. 

The Canal Defences had a full month’s respite from this 
harrying before fresh activity developed on the 30th May. 
On that date a party of 2S) men approaching the bank 
between Ballah and Ferdan was detected and fired upon. 
At daybreak a mine was found buried in the sand, three- 
quarters of a rrule from the east bank. On the night of the 
2nd Jime the Qantara outposts were shelled at long range. 
A small mixed force was sent out, and the enemy fled, a 
Turkish offi.cer and an Arab being captured. These minor 
offensives brought the enemy one important success on the 
30th June, when the Holt Mner Teiresias struck a mine in the 
Little Bitter Lake, despite the fact that the lake had been 
regularly patrolled by three armed laimdies, manned by naval 
ratings. The ship swung rormd across the channel and 
blocked it completely, but the Canal Company was able to 
reopen it for traffic that night. 

This represented the last activity of any importance on 
the part of the enemy in Sinai until the autunnn. The 
majority of his Regular troops and almost all his officers of 
experience had been transferred to the Dardanelles. The 
pressure upon Turkey at that point had, though the effort 
to make it enfeebled Egypt, removed the threat of a further 
offensive against the Suez Canal. 
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The Western Frontier, the Sudan, and the Red Sea. 

The anxieties and responsibilities of the British com- 1916 . 
mander in 'Egypt were not confined to the defence of the 
Canal and the ^fiicult role he had to play in the Gallipoli 
campaign. On every hand German and Turkish agents 
were at work to make trouble, seeking out weak points, 
blowing the smouldering coals of religious hatred. From 
Sinai, from the Western Desert, from Arabia, from Darfur, 
their influence converged upon Egypt, which had already 
become Britain’s base for operations in the Near East, a 
rich source of supplies, an ideal camp and training ground for 
her military reserves. Their efforts were methodical and 
obviously co-ordinated. 

Signs of unrest appeared in early spring on the Western Map i. 
Frontier. Sayed Ahmed, the Senussi, head of a powerful Sketch 
Mohammedan sect, was encamped outside Solium, close to the 
Mediterranean shore. Since die Tripolitan War, which had 
resulted in the formal occupation of Cyrenaica by Italy, 
his ascendency had kept the tribesmen in arms against her 
and limited her range of authority to that of her ships’ guns. 

Even on the coast she had no post east of Tabrouk, over 
50 miles from Solium and the frontier. The Senussi expressed 
bitter hatred for the Italians, against whom he had won 
certain successes, but still professed friendship for the 
British. Yet, as Sir J. Maxwell reported to Lord Kitchener 
on the 7th May, he had at his side Nuri Bey, Enver's half- May. 
brother, certainly no good influence. On the 19th May it 
was reported that a party of three German and a number of 
Turkish officers,^ with a large supply of rifles, ammunition, 
machine guns and pack artillery, had reached him, landing 
west of SoUum. Further difficulties were caused by his 
demand that an Italian prisoner, who had escaped him and 
fled to Egypt, should be given up. This was obviously out 
of the question, but tact was required to explain the fact 
politely to a chieftain who knew naught of Hague Conven- 
tions. The entry of Italy into the war at the end of May 
slightly improved the situation, as it gave prospect that the 
intrigues in Rome by Germans, Turks and renegade Eg37ptians 
might be checked. 


^ The number was put as high as fifty, but the Arab agent is given 
to exaggeration and there were probably not more than a fourth of that 
number of officers. 
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The Sen\issi in his communications with the British 
High Commissioner and Sir J. Maxwell still preserved a tone 
more or less friendly. How far from friendship he had 
already moved was revealed by an event which took place 
on the 7th June, though Sir J. Maxwell did not hear of it 
imtil two months later, A Turkish sailing ship 
captured by the French Navy off Crete had on board a 
mission to the Senussi of two Turkish officers and five non- 
commissioned officers, together with costly presents, £5,000 
in Turkish gold, decorations, ammunition and grenades. 
There was also an autograph letter from the Sultan of 
Turkey, in which he acknowledged one from the Senussi. 
He conferred upon the latter the title of Vizir and authorized 
him to proclaim a Jihad against Great Britain, France and 
Russia. Of Italy he made no mention, save to congratulate 
the Senussi on his successes against her.^ He declared that 
the Turks would drive the Britidi and French at Gallipoli 
into the sea. 

This news reached Sir J. Maxwell on the very day of the 
landing in Suvla Bay. It was the first evidence he tod had 
that Sayed Ahmed was communicating directly with Con- 
stantinople, and it came at a time when anxiety regarding 
the issue of the Gallipoli campaign was growing among 
Britain’s best friends in Egjrpt. He had, however, earlier 
proof that the Germans were interested in the sect. On the 
20th July the Dufferin brought to Alexandria a German 
lieutenant, Baron von Gumpenberg, captured on the high 
seas. This officer, who had assumed the name of Roeder 
and carried forged American passports, had been in Tripoli, 
undoubtedly on a mission to tire Senussi. 

The threat in the Western Desert continued to grow, 
till it culminated in the autumn in war, involving the pro- 
longed operations which will be later described. In the 
Sudan also there were sporadic disturbances. These were 
due in part to the uneasiness which Great Britain’s war with 
the Khalifate aroused among the Moslem population, but 
still more to the propaganda of Turkish emissaries, who put 
about rumours that the British had been defeated on the 
Suez Canal, enlarged upon the reverses suffered by Russia 
and later upon the lack of success of the Gallipoli campaign. 


1 Tire letter was doubtless written before Italy entered the war against 
Austria. 
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The operations necessitated by these outbreaks were of minor 
character and were conducted by General Sir R. Wingate 
with the Eg37ptian and Sudanese troops at his disposal. 
The Governor-General had been promised by Sir J. Maxwell 
British reinforcements, should they be required, but he was 
able not only to dispense with these but to assist Egypt and 
the M.E.F. with persoimel and material, particularly by the 
despatch of British Regular officers. There was, however, 
more serious trouble brewing on the western frontier of the 
province of Kordofan, in ffie Sultanate of Darfur. The 
Sultan, though treated with the greatest forbearance, 
assumed an attitude more and more intransigent. So long 
as he refrained from active hostilities no move was made by 
the British. His turn did not come until his obvious designs 
upon the Sudan made an expedition against him inevitaMe. 

In June Sir J. Maxwell was informed that a Turkish 
force had made an attack on Perim Island, in the Bab el 
Mandab, and that the Government of India were desirous 
that he should despatch an expedition against the Turks 
on the mainland at Sheikh Said, one hundred miles west 
of Aden. He decided to send Major-General Sir G. Young- 
husband’s 28th Indian Brigade, with “ B ” Battery H.A.C. 
and the Berkshire Battery R.H.A. (T.).^ It was possible 
to defer the expedition for a short time, but, on the develop- 
ment of a direct threat to Aden, the force sailed on the 
13th July for that port. This was the third Indian brigade 
to leave Egypt, besides all British officers who could be 
spared. From the 1st June the divisional organizations of 
the 10th and 11th Inchan Divisions were broken up, the 
Inchan troops being now directly administered by the 
G.O.G. Canal Defences. 

The operations in the Sudan, the campaign against the 
Sultan of Darfur, the attack by the Turks on Aden and their 
repulse by General Younghusband’s expechtionary force, 
wffi be recorded later in some detail. They are mentioneci 
here because the unrest and aggression in their distant areas 
all had a certain effect upon Eg37pt, adding in greater or less 
degree to the preoccupations of its command with the 
defence of the Suez Canal, the support of the Galhpoli 
campaign, the watch upon the Western Desert and the 
maintenance of order within the country. 


191S. 
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^ These batteries bd.onged to the artillery of the 2n<i Motmted Division. 
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NOTE. 

TROOPS AND DETAILS IN EGYPT ON 9TH JULY 1915. 



! Ofi. 

1 

O.R. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Yeomanry Brigade 

i 62 

992 

1,076 



2nd Mounted Division 

424 

7,818 

6,841 

506 

* Indian Expeditionary 

— 

— 

2,179 

3,124 

Force “ E 





British 

308 

109 

— 

— 

Indians 

491 

15,032 

— 

— 

fPart of 5th Australian 

36 

1,116 

149 

— 

Brigade. 





6th Australian Brigade 

130 

3,930 

178 

— 

A. & N.Z. Army Corps 
Training Depot. 
Army Corps Details 

276 

9,635 

10,977 

134 

23 

108 

— 

— 

29th Divisional Supply 

3 

309 

— 

— 

Column. 





Regulars, Details 

57 

398 

81 

91 

Depot 

10 

364 

5,928 

13 

Mediterranean Expe- 

— 

— 

8,645 

12,827 

ditionary Force Base. — 

337 

25,397 



British 

— 1 

— 

Indians 

24 

2,376 

— 

— 


2,181 1 

67,584 

36,054 

16,695 


♦ The 29th. and 30th Indian Brigades had gone. The 28th Brigade 
was under orders for Aden, but is here included. 

f The 5th, 6th and 7th Brigades were in process of arriving. Some 
troops of the Tii. Brigade had landed on the 2nd July and are probably 
included in the A.N.Z.A.C. Training Depot, 












CHAPTER V. 


EGYPT AND THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 

(Maps 1, 8: Sketches B, 9.) 

Egypt During the Last Phase of the Gallipoli 
Campaign. 

The Suvla Bay landing had not achieved the results 1915, 
which had been hoped for from it, but the time had not 
yet come for the abandonment of the Gallipoli enterprise to 
be contemplated. For the moment the ctdef problem was 
to supply the M.E.F. as speedily as possible with the rein- 
forcements and drafts wMch it urgently required. Lord 
Kitchener cabled to General Maxwell on the 11th August 
that the latter’s returns showed large numbers of officers 
and men at the base. Could he not tod more for Gallipoli ? 

The figures represented, in fact, apart from drafts actually 
awaiting transport to Mudros, men unfit or temporarily 
unfit, men imtrained, and those looking after from three 
to ^ix horses apiece, belonging to the light horse on Gallipoli 
and to the divisions there winch had left behind the greater 
part of their transport in Egypt. 

Lord Kitchener added that he was sending to Egypt the 
Scottish Horse, dismounted, three Territorial battalions from 
Malta^ and two from Gibraltar. Sir J. Maxwell was, as has 
been recorded, on the point of despatching to Gallipoli the 
tod Mounted Division as an infantry brigade. He had also 
some unexpected reinforcements for the M.E.F. The 4th 
Light Horse Brigade had arrived from Australia with one 
regiment only mounted ; this regiment he proposed to allot 
as divisional cavalry to the newly formed 2nd Australian 
Division,^ and the other two as drafts to the three Hght 
horse brigades already on the Peninsula. Lord Kitchener 
approved of the suggestion. The tod Australian Division 


^ These three battalions belonged to the 2nd Line of the London 
Regiment of which one battalion had, as already stated, been sent to 
the Sudan. 

® This division was formed in Egypt of the 5th, 6th and 7th Brigades, 
already in the country. 
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itsdf was now also despatched to Mudros, the 5th Brigade 
sailing from Alexandria on the 16th August and the other 
two following. Sir J. Maxwell also arranged witii 
Sir Ian Hamilton that all troops from the United Kingdom, 
Gibraltar, Marseilles and Malta, with the exception of a 
garrison battalion required for the Sudan and four Territorial 
battalions (two very deficient in training) for his own needs, 
should sail direct to Mudros, without touching at Alexandria. 

Next Lord Kitchener enquired if the 28th Indian 
Brigade, about to return from its two months’ expedition 
to Aden, was suitable for employment against Moham- 
medans. A fortnight later the War Oflice offered the 51st 
and 53rd Sikhs from this brigade to Sir Ian Hamilton. The 
latter was anxious enough to have them, though he would 
have preferred units with no Mohammedans in tiieir ranks.^ 
General Maxwell, however, protested against their with- 
drawal. He was now again beginning to be troubled by 
pin-pricks on the Canal front, where, he pointed out, his 
Indian troops had barely two nights’ sleep a week. His 
contention was upheld, and neither the 28th Brigade nor 
any of its battalions were sent to Gallipoli. 

In the latter part of September there was a sudden and 
remarkable development of the situation in the Near East. 
The Bulgarian Army had mobilized, with the obvious 
intention of invading Serbia from the east at the moment 
when she was engaged in facing an Austro-German offensive 
from the north ; the Serbian Government called upon Greece 
for the aid which they had right to expect in such circum- 
stances, under the terms of the treaty between the two 
coimtries. The Greek Government in turn requested the 
Allies to send troops to Salonika in order to enable Greece 
to give this support. Great Britain and France promised 
to send 150,000 men between them ; of these it had been 
decided that some would have to come from Gallipoli, 
which, however, was not to be abandoned. On the ^th 
September, the day on which he received this information 


^ The 28th Btigade had already been employed against Mohammedan 
troops in the defence of the Suez Canal and at Aden. The implication in 
ILord Kitchener's question was whether it was suitable for employment 
so near Constantinople as the Peninsula. With regard to the two Sikh 
battalions, these had Mohammedan companies. There had been a few 
desertions among Moslem troops in the early days on the Suez Canal, 
and it was not yet realized how small had been the effect of the proclama- 
tion of Jihad, 
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from the War Office, Sir Ian Hamilton was informed by 
General BaiUoud, the French commander under his orders, 
that the latter’s Government had ordered him to send one of 
his two divisions to Salonika. Then came an order from 
Lord Kitdiener to concentrate the 10th Division at Mudros. 

The Salonika campaign began with changes of plan. 
On the 3rd October, wlule the Force in Egypt was hurriedly 
organizing a Yeomanry regiment from details of the 2nd 
Mounted Division for the new expedition, the French 
transports which had sailed from Mudros returned to the 
harbour. The despatch of the British 10th Division was 
cancelled. The Greek Prime Minister, M. Venizelos, an 
ardent supporter of the Allies and of the Serbian treaty, 
had fallen and the pro-German party, backed by the Court, 
had come to power. As a result, the Greek auffiorities had 
suddenly wiihdrawn their invitation to land at Salonika. 
But on the 7th the movement of the 10th Division and of the 
Yeomanry from Egypt was ordered to continue. The 
Allies had decided to support Serbia, with or without the 
assistance of Greece, and were now launched upon yet 
another campaign. 

During the summer, as has been stated, the Eg37ptian 
command was happily little troubled by hostile activity 
against the Suez Canal ; nor were the Turks in a position, 
with the coming of cooler weather, to renew operations, even 
on the scale of those whidh had followed ffieir defeat at 
Ismailia in February.^ There are but two incidents worthy 
of note on this front from the beginning of August until the 
end of 1915. 

On the 13th August seven men (probably hashish 
smugglers, accustomed to swimming the Canal by night in 
times of peace) svram across to a point north of Qantara 
aind placed dynamite cartridges on the railway line, which 
here follows the western bank. The dynaunite was exploded 
by a passing train, but no damage resulted. The only 
imlitary operation occurred on the !&rd November. It had 
been chscovered the previous day that a hostile column 
about 200 strong was at Bir el Mahadat. Two columns 


^ The actual number of divisions in Syria and Palestine, eight in 
November 1914, appears to have been merely reduced to five a year later, 
but it is obvious from the statements of Kress and other sources of informa- 
tion that the numbers of the Fourth Army had sunk in proportion far 
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therefore moved out at night, from El Ferdan and Qantara, 
to drive the enemy from the vicinity of the Canal. The 
first column reached Mahadat to find that the enemy 
had fled. The Qantara column, consisting of two squadrons 
Mysore Lancers, the Bikanir Camel Corps, and a half batta- 
Map 8. lion 2/2nd Gurkhas,^ reached the Hod el Aras, 12 miles E.S.E. 
of its starting point, at 4.25 a.m. After a two hours’ halt 
the mounted troops resumed their march eastward. At 
8.5 a.m., emerging from the shelter of a valley, the column 
came under fire from a small force, and another body of the 
enemy was seen about four iniles off, hastily retreating on 
Qatiya. It soon appeared that there was no chance of 
catching this latter party and the cavalry, which had moved 
off at once in pursuit, was recalled by galloper and ordered 
to cut the retreat of ^e rear guard. 

This party was quickly overtaken and scattered, the 
remnant being pursued for 12 miles. Twenty Bedouin 
and 13 camels were shot or captured. Prisoners stated that 
some 60 regular Turkish camelry had formed part of the 
force, but had fled at top speed when the Indians were 
sighted, leaving to the Arabs the unenviable task of acting 
as rear guard. In this action a well-known Bedouin leader, 
responsible for several mine-laying raids on the Canal, 
Sheikh RidaUa Selim Dadur, was killed. His death had 
great effect in Sinai and thenceforth for some time to come 
all was quiet on that front. 

Egypt had now reached a curious situation with regard 
to the war. She was the base for two campaigns, with a 
third momentarily dormant on her eastern frontier, and a 
fourth imminent upon the western. Yet the people them- 
selves were still relatively little affected by warfare, save in 
so far as they were enriched by it. Observers from Great 
Britain were, indeed, often indignant that there appeared 
to be so little interruption of normal existence, or even of the 
sports and amusements of the European colonies in Egypt. 
Such critics ndstmderstood the situation. It was part of the 
deliberate policy of Sir H. M'Mahon and Sir J. Maxwell 
that war-time restrictions and regulations should be felt by 
the civilian population as little as was compatible with 


^This battalion was attached to the Garhwal Brigade, Meerut 
Division, which had just arrived in Eg3^t on its way to Basra from 
France. 
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safety and the ef&dent conduct of operations. At home, 
apart from the efforts required of them, it was necessary 
that the people of Great Britain should realize that, in the 
current phrase, “ there was a war on.” For the Eg 37 ptians 
it was neither necessary nor desirable that they should have 
the fact brought home to them more forcibly than the 
conditions of warfare already impressed it. If there was a 
war on, it was not theirs, certainly not in the sense in which 
it was Britain’s. 

This policy had, in fact, resulted in considerably more 
enthusiasm — and not passive enthusiasm only — ^for the 
Allies than would have appeared had Eg 3 q)t been dragooned 
into a fuller identification of herself with their cause. 
Throughout this period the Government responded readily 
to all calls made upon them by the High Conamissioner and 
the military authorities ; their loyal co-operation checked the 
activities of spies and propagandists ; the requisitioning 
of supplies and material was efiected without hardship to the 
people, who remained fairly contented and cheerful. Well- 
to-do Egyptians came forward of their own accord in response 
to appeals for the work of the Red Cross Society and similar 
organizations, appeals originally addressed to European 
residents and Christians only. Religious feding in the Delta 
remained calm, though to be stirred slightly by the action of 
the Senussi. Internal affairs moved more smoothly than 
could have been expected by the most sanguine. 


The Levant Base. 

If all in this respect was well, the military machine 
was over-worked. The strain upon it had steadily increased 
as the troops engaged in the Gallipoli campaign were aug- 
mented, though die development of Lemnos as an advanced 
base had permitted the despatch of a proportion of the 
shipping from the United Kingdom direct to Mudros and 
thus lessened the congestion at Alexandria and Port Said. 
In spite of the opening of several general hospitals at Leronos, 
the flow of woxmded and sick from the Dardanelles necessi- 
tated constant expansion of hospital accommodation. The 
Eg3q)tian Government offered its civil hospitals and various 
public buildings, while many hotels were requisitioned. 
Between the 1st April 1915 and January 1916 the number of 
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beds rose from 3,500 to 36,000, and 104,000 cases passed 
tbrongh. While awaiting the arrival of proper establishments 
from the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, 
improvised nursing personnel was mobilized to supplement 
the scanty medical assistance available. The hStels de luxe 
of the Nile, down to Assouan, were organized as convalescent 
hospitals in order to avoid the evacuation of the lighter 
cases to Great Britain and ensure that they should be sent 
as early as possible after recovery to the reinforcement 
depots.^ 

A small headquarters, still organized upon the system 
which prevailed in time of peace, was also burdened with 
embarkation duties upon a great scale, with the movement 
of large bodies of troops by r^, with the provision of supplies 
and stores, and with many other duties for which it had 
not been devised.® 

When the Salonika campaign was instituted it became 
clear that some administrative reorganization in Eg 3 q>t 
was necessary. It was decided in the j&rst place, as the 
War Office informed General Maxwell in a telegram of the 
26th October, greatly to enlarge the base at Alexandria, in 
order to provide for increased requirements of the Force in 
Eg 3 q)t itself and for those of aU forces in the Levant. That 
alone did not meet the situation. The operations of these 
forces were xmder different commanders, and it was imposs- 
ible for the officers charged with the issue of supplies and 
stores to decide upon the priority of demands which might 
well conflict. There was also the possibility of a new cam- 
paign in the Levant — ^in the Gulf of Iskanderun, for example 
— ^being suddenly decided upon and given first call upon 
available supplies. 

One authority alone could conveniently be made 
responsible for the maintenance in the field of these different 
forces and for the provision of resources for any further 
enterprise : the Quartermaster-General at the War Office. 


1 The Atlantic liners Britannia and Mauretania were now running 
as hospital ^ps between England and the Levant. Their size prevented 
them hrom entering the Egyptian harbours, but they could go into Mudros. 
The sick and wounded from Egypt destined for England were therefore 
despatched to Mudros in smaller ships and there transferred to the great 
vessels. 

® In Appendix 4 is a note on the staff and sj^tem of administration 
in Egypt in the early stages of the war, on railways, embarkation, remount, 
and veterinary, and medical services. 
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It was essential, therefore, that he should control supplies, 
and that the Adjutant-General should have a s imil ar measure 
of control in Egypt where man-power and hospitals were 
concerned. Such was the principle on which was established 
the Levant Base. Major-General G. F. Ellison was appointed 
to the command of the base in October, until Lieut.-General 
E. A. Altham could be spared from the M.E.F. 

The Levant Base was a great military depot, under the 
direct control of the War Office, with all resotirces, includin g 
drafts of men, at its command. Its function was to estimate 
the requirements of Egypt, Gallipoli, Macedonia and any 
other titieatre of war in Ihe Mediterranean, and to arrange 
with the War Office to meet them. All applications were 
made direct; to the G.O.C. Levant Base, who, if any demand 
were likely to exhaust his stock or if demands appeared to 
conflict, referred to the War Office for instructions. 

It had previously been found that, without some co- 
ordinating authority, it was difficult to obtain the best results 
from the hospitals. Before the establishment of the Base, 
in June 1915, the Adjutant-General sent to the Mediterra- 
nean Surgeon-General W. Babtie, as Principal Inspector of 
Medical Services, to ensure that the fullest use of hospital 
accommodation was made for the sick and wounded from 
Gallipoli. This officer had his headquarters in Eg 3 q)t and 
joined that of the Levant Base on its formation. 

In one respect the reorganization was not completed : 
with regard to the local purdiase of supplies. In strict 
logic, the new scheme demanded that the Levant Base 
should buy the large quantities of supplies drawn from 
Egypt, and that the Force in Eg 3 pt shoffid be placed in the 
same relation to the Base as the other forces in the Levant. 
Co mm on sense and business convenience made it desirable 
that the Eg 5 ptian military authorities, who worked in dose 
co-operation with the Egjrptian Government and had an 
intimate knowledge of the coimtry, should continue to do 
the bu 3 nng. In this case, therefore, an exception was made. 
General Maxwell and his staff purchasing cm behalf of the 
Base. 

The Levant Base was a virtual necessity to the conduct 
of several campaigns rmder different commanders. Its 
usefulness was ffiminished when the Gallipoli Peninsula had 
been evacuated and over when an effident base had been 
established at Salonika. 
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Sketch 9. 


The Evacuation of Gallipoli and the Problem of 
Egypt’s Defence. 

On the 11th October Lord Kitchener put to Sir Ian 
Hamilton the fateful question : what was his estimate of the 
losses that would be incurred if it were decided to evacuate 
the Gallipoh Peninsula ? The Commander-in-Chief of the 
M.E.F. replied that the operation would be of extreme 
difficulty and probably extremely costly. Four days later 
he was ordered home to give a fuller explanation of his 
views. He was to be succeeded in the command by Lieut.- 
General Sir Charles Monro. 

Evacuation was not yet decided upon, but the very 
mention of the word sufficed to call up tihe problem of 
Egypt. Turkey, once freed from the grip in which she was 
held by the Allies on Gallipoli, would almost certainly renew 
her attack upon the Suez Canal. The trend of Lord 
Kitchener’s thought is clearly revealed by his imm ediate 
and urgent demand from Sir J. Maxwell for a report on the 
Turkish communications in Asia Minor and Syria. The 
former had been considerably improved since the attack on 
the Suez Canal. True, neither of the gaps round the Gulf 
of Iskanderun were yet closed, twenty tunnels in the 
Taurus, aggregating 3,000 yards, still remaining to be 
completed ; but on the other hand the road from Bozanti to 
Tarsus had been remade. And so rapid had been the progress 
of the Bagche tunnel that it appeared likely to be pierced 
before the year 1915 was out. 

But the most important development was in Palestine, 
Mention has already been made of the branch line from 
Affule to Jerusalem, which had, at the outbreak of war, 
reached Sileh, north-west of Nablus, and had been diverted 
by the enemy from its original difficult route over the Judsean 
Hills into the Plain of Sharon. With Meissner Pasha, the 
constructor of the original Hejaz Railway, in control of the 
work, the line was pushed quickly southward over the flat 
plain, far enough from the coast to be secure from naval 
bombardment. From Lydda to the Wadi Sarar, the 
Junction Station ” of Sir E. Ahenby’s day, the French 
Jaffa-Jerusalem hue was followed, it being merely necessaiy 
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to alter the gauge from 1 metre to 1'05.^ Entering now 1915. 
rather more difficult country, it was brought across the 
highlands known as the Shephelah to Beersheba, which it 
reached at almost the same moment that Lord Kitchener 
called for a report upon it. From Beersheba a metalled 
road had been completed to El Auja, on the Egyptian fron- 
tier. Though the railway was single and of narrow gauge, 
though it worked on wood fuel, it vastly increased the 
importance of Beersheba as a base for operations against 
Eg 3 T>t. Rail and road constituted not an immediate danger, 
while the British held the enemy at Gallipoli, but a serious 
future menace to the Suez Canal and to Egypt. 

In the message calling for this information Lord 
Kitchener also enquired what were Sir J. Maxwell's plans for 
meeting a renewed Turkish offensive. To this question an 
answer was not easy, in the absence of definite data. General 
Maxwell replied that his scheme of defence must depend 
upon the garrison available ; at present he never knew from 
one day to another what new calls would be made on him by 
Gallipoli. His Indian troops were efficient, but all, and 
especially the Imperial Service units, required more British 
officers. It was urgently necessary to augment the Royal 
Flying Corps. Speaking generally, his plan in the event of 
another attack would be similar to that of February, save 
that he would arrange for a counter-offensive, which lack 
of water transport and the tenor of his instructions had 
on that occasion prevented. 

On the heels of Sir C. Monro, Lord Kitchener himself 
now came out to the Aegean to survey the highly compli- 
cated situation on the spot, to view with his own eyes the 
position in Gallipoli, and to study the future defence of 
Egypt. On the occasion of his visit the project of a landing 
in the Gulf of Iskanderun made the second — ^and certainly 
the most dramatic — of its periodical appearances upon the 
military scene. 

The evacuation of Gallipoli would set free considerable 
Turkish forces. Now that Bulgaria had entered the war 
and the Serbians had been driven from the Constantinople 


1 The word used in the German report (“ Sinai:” Dieckmann, ii, p. 63) 
is ** umgenagelt,” which implies that one rail had to be taken up and 
respiked. The difference in gauge was about 2 inches. For an account 
from German sources of the progress of this railway, see Note I at end 
of chapter. 
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railway, thus affording Germany increased facilities for the 
reinforcement and equipment of the Turkish Armies, these 
might be expected to be more formidable than ever. The 
railway activity in Palestine was in itself sufficient proof 
that Turkey had not abandoned the idea of an attack upon 
Eg 3 rpt. Early in October Enver Pasha was reported to 
have declared in the Turkish Parliament that the first 
expedition had been no more than a highly successful recon- 
naissance, to prepare the way for a much greater effort. 
Operations on a large scale would be instituted later. “ The 
■ ‘ conviction resulting from this enterprise,” he had concluded, 
“ is that the campaign against Egypt will take place.” 

Sir J. Maxwell considered that the evacuation of Galli- 
poli wovdd have disastrous effects, morally as well as mate- 
rially, unless Britain struck hard at Turkey elsewhere. His 
thoughts turned again to the Gulf of Iskanderun and to the 
possibility of cutting the Turkish communications, not only 
with Sjnria, but with Mesopotamia, where Major-General 
C. V. F. Townshend, in his advance, had defeated the Turks 
at Kut el Amara on the 28th September. A Imding in the 
Gulf, he suggested to Lord Kitchener prior to the latter's 
departure from England, should be made before the 
evacuation of the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

From France, on his way out. Lord Kitchener cabled 
some of his objections, la 3 dng stress upon the submarine peril 
and the large numbers of troops which the enterprise would 
require. General Maxwell had taken these objections into 
account, but thought that the advantages outweighed them. 
His estimate of the troops required was 100,000 men, and 
he pointed out that occupation of a strategical position 
in the Gulf would enable Egypt to be held and the position 
in Mesopotamia to be maiatained with far fewer troops than 
would otherwise be needed. The importance of the question 
had been recognized at home ; in October the General 
Staff and Admiralty War Staff had prepared jointly an 
appreciation, reaching the conclusion that the S 3 nian 
problem and that of the defence of Egypt had two solutions 
only : — 

(i) Military operations on a large scale against the 

Gulf of Iskanderrm ; 

(ii) Defence of the line of the Suez Canal. 

On tile 7th November Lord Kutchener sailed from 
Marseilles for Mudros, and the next day Sir J. Maxwell, 
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Sir H. M*Mahon and Sir C. Monro left Egypt to meet him 
there. They were joined at Mudros by Admiral de Robeck 
and General Birdwood (in command at Gallipoli since Sir 
Ian Hamilton's departure), who came over from Imbros. 
Lord Kitchener arrived on the morning of the 10th November 
and at once began an examination of the Alexandretta 
scheme. That evening he cabled to the Prime Minister : — 

" This morning everyone met me and we discussed 
possible plans for the future. 

Maxwell will have prepared you for the great 
difficulty that would be experienced in defending Egypt 
*'if Peninsula is evacuated, unless some other action is 
*'at once taken elsewhere to coimter disastrous effect on 
*‘the Mohammedans and the Arab world. M'Mahon 
** holds strongly to the same opinion, having consulted 
•'with Maxwell and Monro in Eg37pt, and all three are of 
" opinion that a landing in the neighbourhood of Alexandretta 
"should be undertaken before the Peninsula is evacuated. 
"Ayas Bay is the place chosen in order to cut and hold 
"the railway between Amanus and Taurus at Missis,^ 
"preventing the Turks moving east, and thus protecting 
"Egypt and Baghdad. 

“ In order to carry out this project we consider 
" it is essential that two more first class divisions should be 
" sent from France as soon as possible after the six ordered,* 
" and of course in addition to the Indian divisions going 
"to Mesopotamia, 

“ We can arrange to send to Salonika from Gallipoli 
"a number of men equivalent to the 27th and ^th 
"Divisions, thus keeping these divisions intact in Egypt. 
" The 26th would go with the 22nd to Salonika, thus com- 
"pleting our force there to five divisions. For the landing 
" at Ayas Bay we should require in the first place two 
"divisions and some 3,000 mounted troops (which latter 
"could be obtained from Egypt and here), to be closely 
" followed by the other two divisions already ordered from 
" France and subsequently by troops from the Peninsula, 
"when Gallipoli is evacuated. The positions that would 


^ Missis is 40 miles east of Tarsus and 13 miles from the sea at Ayas 
Bay (see Sketch 9). 

* The six divisions then under orders for the Levant were the 22nd, 
26th, 27fii, and 28th for Salonika ; and the 31st and 46th for Egypt. 


1915, 

Nov. 
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“ be held in Asia Minor would be roughly from the marshes 
" south of Ayas Bay, along the ridge of hiUs south-east of 
Jeihan river to Missis. 

We are working out a plan of considerable reduction 
'' of the lines now held on the Peninsula, so as to reduce the 
'‘garrison and enable us to send to Salonika the Naval 
“ Division, the 53rd and 54th Divisions, together with certain 
“details from Alexandria to replace the 27th and 28th 
“Divisions. The Admiral is working out the naval part 
“of the scheme, which he considers feasible. You might 
“ let the staff work out any possible objections to the proposal, 
“which all here consider would be the most effective 
“ method of dealing with the present situation. The greatest 
“ secrecy should be observed if these proposals are agreed 
“ to. The 28th should be stopped and the 27th diverted 
to Alexandria at once, and the troops we have designated 
' will be sent to replace them at Salonika.'' 

Lord Kitchener had asked for criticism from the General 
Stajffi ; it responded heartily. Its objections may be sum- 
marized as follows : — 

(i) The locality was favourable for the concentration of 

large Turkish forces ; 

(ii) The expedition would have to force its way 25 miles 

inland. It would then have to hold a perimeter 
of 50 miles and for this at least 160,000 infantry 
would be required ; 

(iii) Drafts to replace battle casualties and those from 

exposure were estimated at 20 per cent, monthly 
for the first three months and 15 per cent, monthly 
thereafter ; 

(iv) This expenditure of force would not weaken Germany 

in the main theatre, whereas an equal expenditure 
in France would weaken the Germans to at 
least an equivalent degree ; 

(v) Granting that there was to be a withdrawal from 

GaUipoli and Macedonia, we should nevertheless 
be for a time engaged in ^1 three ventures at once, 
which would cause a dangerous dispersion of 
mOitary and naval force ; 

(vi) Eventual withdrawal woxild be difficult, perhaps 

impossible ; 
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(vii) The scheme offended against a fundamental principle 1915. 
of strategy : to retain the power of concentrating 
strength for a great offensive in a decisive theatre 
of war. 

These criticisms Mr. Asquith forwarded to Lord 
Kitchener. He might have added that the Admiralty also 
was inclined to be unfavourable to the scheme. Ayas Bay, 
the War Staff admitted, was well protected from the weather 
and could easily be protected from submarine attack. 

If, however, a landing were carried out there before Gallipoli 
was evacuated, it was doubtful whether enough small craft 
and lighters could be found in the Mediterranean for the 
second venture, while to tow these out from the United 
Kingdom in winter was no easy matter. Above ah, a new 
transport route of 400 miles (that is, from Port Said) would 
be added to the Navy's responsibilities. 

Sir G. Monro was requested by Lord Kitchener to reply. 
Newly arrived from the Western Front, his point of view 
was more detached than that of Sir J. MaxweU, burdened 
with the care of Eg 3 q)t. He agreed with the General Staff 
that the scheme, regarded purely as a military operation, 
was open to objections. But, as he was informed that, 
politicaUy, the defence of Eg 3 rpt in Egypt was imdesirable, 
protection must be offered from outside, as a counterpoise 
to the evacuation of Gallipoli ; and this scheme involved 
fewer difficulties than any other landing. It was estimated 
by the Intelligence Section in Egypt that a surprise 
landing would not be opposed by more than 5,000 troops 
and that it would take the enemy seven days to assemble 
15,000. By the time that Gallipoli was evacuated the 
British defensive positions would therefore be secure. 

The perimeter to be held need not, he thought, exceed 
40 miles. The major part of this front was protected by a 
great river, which could only be crossed by large bodies of 
troops at well-defined points. He adhered to the estimate 
of 100,000 men, or eight divisions. He did not contemplate 
evacuation before the end of the war, as it would result in a 
further massacre of Armenians.^ The wastage figures of the 
General Staff he accepted ; they were no higher than might 
be expected in any part of the Near East. 


^ For the massacre referred to by Sir C. Monro and for an account 
of Armenian refugees in Egypt, see Note II at end of chapter. 
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Ttie discussion continued for some days. Finally a 
new consideration was thrown into the scale ; the French 
objected to the proposed expedition. Their criticisms from 
the naval and military points of view were sound. : that pre- 
parations would be so slow and complicated as to render 
secrecy alm ost impossible, whereas secrecy was the most 
important factor of success ; also that the risks of a landiag 
under fire would be very great. But it was clear that their 
chief objections were political. On the 13th November 
Colonel the Vicomte de la Panouse, their Military Attach^ 
in London, presented to the Chief of the Imperil General 
Stafi a note, of which the following is a translation : — 

“ Should the British Government be considering a 
“ disembarkation of troops in the Gulf of Alexandretta in 
“order to cut the railway to Palestine, they will have to 
“take into consideration not only the economic interests 
“ but also the moral and political position of France in 
“ these countries. 

" French public opinion could not be indifferent to 
“ any operations attempted in a coimtry which it considers 
“ as destined to form part of the future S3rrian state ; and 
" it would require of the French Government not only that 
“ no military operations should be undertaken in this partic- 
“ular country without previous agreement between the 
“Allies, but also that, should such action be taken, the 
“ greater part of the task should be entrusted to French 
" troops and the French generals commanding them. 

“ In order to avoid any subsequent misunderstanding, 
“ the French Military Attach^ beheves it to be his duty to 
“ direct the attention of the Britidi Imperial General Staff 
“ to this state of affairs, so that it shall be thoroughly realized 
“ from this moment tiiat any plan of operations must be 
“considered jointly and in accordance with the views stated 
“ in this note.” 

That ended the matter, for France herself was not in a 
position to conduct such an enterprise. The Prime Minister 
and some of his colleagues crossed to France on the night 
of the 16th for a conference with the French Government 
and the naval and military authorities. On the 19th he 
informed Lord Kitchener that, as a result of this conference 
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and after consideration of the maritime position in the 1916. 
Mediterranean, His Majesty's Government had decided 
against the proposed expedition to Ayas Bay. 

It was necessary, therefore, to approach the problem 
from another angle. Lord Kitchener’s appreciation coincided 
with that of the combined staffs at home : that there was no 
alternative to the Ayas Bay scheme but defence of the Suez 
Canal. In this Generals Maxwell, Monro and Birdwood, as 
well as the High Commissioner, were in agreement with him. 

Plans for the evacuation of Gallipoli were now being worked 
out, though there was question of HeUes being retained even 
if tile Anzac and Suvla positions were abandoned. That 
was not Eg37pt’s sole danger. The menace of the Senussi 
had been growing steadily all through autumn and winter 
and came to a head while Sir J. MaxweU was absent at 
Lemnos. The steps leading from comparative friendship to 
open war between the Senussi and the British in Eg37pt will 
be traced a little later in this narrative. Here it suffices to 
point out that, in addition to the defence of the Suez Canal 
and the maintenance of order in Egypt, becoming disquieted 
by the already apparent failure of the Dardanelles enterprise, 
a force was required to defend the cormtry from the west and 
to defeat the Senussi. 

Sir J. MaxweU reported that, to ensure the safety of 
the Canal against a first-class offensive, under conditions 
based upon the latest experience gained in France, 12 
infantry divisions, a cavalry division, and 20 batteries 
of heavy and siege artiUery would be required ; two addi- 
tional divisions would be necessary for the defence of Eg 3 q)t 
itself, the protection of communications and the maintenance 
of order ; and for the defence of the Western Frontier three 
infantry brigades, with cavalry and artiUery. The War 
Office considered this estimate excessive, but Greneral 
MaxweU, in consultation with Lord Kitdiener, had foimded 
it upon a system of defence 12,000 3 rards east of the Canal- 
It was also suggested that a Ught raUway should be laid 
to Qati 3 ra, on the coast road to Palestine, and a strong 
position there created, to deny to the enemy the only 
approach to the Canal relatively weU supplied with water. 

In preparing such a system of defence native labom could be 
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employed to a large extent, but it was obvious that men, 
materials and munitions would be required on a huge scale, 
comparable only to that of the Western Front.^ 

General Maxwell considered that if the Turks attempted 
another attack it would be on a scale very much larger than 
the last. He estimated that the enemy would be in a position 
to begin operations early in February and saw no reason why 
the Turks should not, if their railway worked well, remain in 
the desert after March, despite the heat, and open out 
trenches in front of the British defences. He was not 
inclined to count upon the good will of Egypt if once a 
powerful Turkish force appeared within stril^g distance of 
the Canal. 

When the General Staff at the War Office came to work 
out the figures on its own account, it certainly cut down 
somewhat Sir J. Maxwell's estimate of the force required, 
but reached one strikingly high when the weakness of the 
garrison then in Egypt is taken into consideration. For the 
defence of the Suez Canal it suggested that five mounted and 
eight infantry divisions would be necessary, together with 19 
batteries of siege and heavy artillery, armoured cars and 
additional aircraft ; for the Western Frontier two mounted 
and two infantry brigades, with proportionate field artillery ; 
for Egypt itself one moxmted brigade and 15 garrison 
battalions. 

Lord Kitchener sailed from Mudros on the 24th Novem- 
ber, but had time before leaving to give his attention to the 
defence of Egypt after having been informed of the Govern- 
ment's decision against a landing in Ayas Bay. He sent 


1 Lord Kitchener, in a telegram to the War Office, stated the require- 
ments as follows : — 

“ Ro 3 ral Engineers, with material ; wire for defences ; telephonic 
and cable communications for a front of 87 miles. Water arrangements 
“ for troops holding these lines will have to be made locally, by pumping- 
stations along the Sweet Water Canal and syphon connection across the 
“ Canal, with piping to the front. Transport by tugs, barges and armed 
craft to be arranged on the Canal. Heavy gun positions on west bank 
“to be selected and connected by railway. With regard to the Royal 
“Engineers, there will be required not less than fifteen companies, in 
“ addition to those available from the M.E.F. Aeroplane establishment 
“proportionate to the force should also be sent. Two divisions of Indian 
“ cavalry should be sent to Eg 3 rpt at once from France and these should be 
“ followed by English infantry. Artillery to complete all troops of M.E,F. 
“ to be collected in Egypt. Heavy guns at three-quarters of the scale of 
“the present allotment per mile in Flanders and ammunition at full scale, 
“in order to form a reserve, should be provided. Severely wounded and 
“sick not likely to recover in six weeks to be evacuated to England.*' 
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back to Eg 3 ^t with. Sir J. Maxwell, Major-General H. S. 
Horne, who had accompanied him to the Near East, so that 
the latter's experience of the Western Front might be 
available for the reconnaissance of a new hne of defence. 
Sir J. Maxwell returned to face an unhappy situation. 
Fresh calls had come from Mesopotamia, where affairs had 
gone ill, the advance on Baghdad had failed, and the Battle 
of Ctesiphon been followed by the retreat of General 
Townshend to Kut and its investment by the enemy in the 
first week of December. The 28th Indian Brigade and a 
number of individual Indian battalions were despatched to 
Basra. There were 60,000 troops still in Eg37pt, but the 
vast bulk of these were details of various formations and 
recruits from Australia and New Zealand, which had been 
organized into temporary battalions for training. There were 
no staffs and no formations, save those of the remaining 
Indian brigades. The Force in Eg57pt was almost reduced 
to the functions of a training and reinforcement camp. 

NOTE I. 

THE BEERSHEBA RAILWAY. 

The railway to Beersheba was the fruit of Djemal Pasha's eagerness 
to attack Egypt. It was he who, on his arrival in Syria, summoned 
from Baghdad the celebrated German engineer Meissner Pa^, and his 
energy which organized the work. There was no shortage of rails, for 
reserves amounting to 200 miles lay in the dumps of the Hejaz Railway. 
There were, however, only 30 miles of sleepers. So, first the twelve-mile 
section of the French line from Jaffa to Lydda, and then the sixty-fi.ve 
mile French line from Damascus to Mezerib (which could the more easily 
be spared since it practically doubled the section of the Hejaz Railway 
from Damascus to Dera’a) were torn up to provide iron sleepers. Wooden 
sleepers were cut from eucalyptus and pine trees of the Lebanon. The 
hne was well laid, the bridges and culverts being solidly built of stone 
by local contractors. The section of over one hundred miles to Beersheba 
was open by the 17th October 1915.^ There it would have ended, at least 
tiU it had been possible greatly to augment its carrying power, had the 
advice of Kress been taken, but Djem^ insisted upon at once continuing 
it towards El Auja on the frontier and later to Kossaima. Had he been 
permitted, he would have robbed the British of the achievement of laying 
the first railway across Sinai, 

The difficulties regarding fuel were serious. The two colliers at 
Haifa, of which mention has been made, supphed coal enough for the 
concentration against the Suez Canal, permitting the despatch of 126 
military trains of 13 wagons apiece to Sileh within a fortnight. When 
that store was expended difficulties began. The German officials exercised 
aU their wonted ingenuity. Their attempts at blockade-running having 
failed, they opened abandoned mines in the Lebanon, but the coal, scanty 
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^ ** Sinai ” ; Dieckmann, ii, pp. 63-4. 
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in quantity, was full of brimstone, and spoiled their engines. Then they 
fell back upon wood fuel, which diminished their engine power by 30 
per cent and caused fires in their trains from sparks. The supply of 
lubricant was equally precarious. Within a few months their stores of 
grease were used up. They experimented* with a wood tar produced in 
the Taurus, but heated bearings resulted from its use. They then manu- 
factured fair substitutes from the olive oil of the country and the sesame 
cultivated in the plains about Haifa.^ 


NOTE II. 

THE ARMENIANS. 

The Armenian massacres of 1915 put into shade even the exploits 
of like nature of Abdul Hamid in the Nineties and of his successors, the 
Young Turks, in 1909. They followed the Turkish defeats by the Russians 
in Georgia, being begun against those Armenian settlements which had 
aided the Russians and then extended to the Mediterranean shore at 
Alexandretta. The general system was the announcement of wholesale 
deportations, the defenceless columns being then set upon by bands of 
rujOSians organized for the purpose, but sometimes by the gendarmerie 
conducting them and even by regular troops, and butchered by thousands. 
The men not killed were impressed into labour battalions ; women and 
girls were violated and stabbed to death with bayonets, but for a certain 
number carried ofi into Turkish harems. Many succeeded in escaping 
to the Russians, and in a few cases the deportations were actually carried 
out as ordered — small colonies of Armenians being found among lie Arabs 
of Trans- Jordan in the advance of 1918 — ^but it is probable that half a 
million perished. 

A settlement of Armenian refugees was one of the embarrassments 
of Sir J. Maxwell, In August 1915 the French squadron, under 
Admiral du Foumet, was cruising ofi the Syrian coast south of Alexandretta, 
when an Armenian priest swam out and was taken aboard. He told the 
French that the neighbouring Armenian villages had been attacked by the 
Turks. The men had defended themselves while their ammunition lasted 
and Ihen, after heavy losses, retreated toward the sea with their women 
and children. The French Admiral contrived to take ofi the remnant, 
from a dangerous beach and under fire from the enemy, and brought 
them to Port Said, where they were put into camp. Many more refugees 
eventually found their way to this haven. 

The Armenians have virtues, but not such as are adaptable to the 
conditions under which these found themselves, and it must be recorded 
that most of the refugees were lazy, dirty, insubordinate, and disinclined 
to undertake any enterprise in the cause of their hosts. Service in raids 
against the Syrian coast had no appeal for them, nor would they volunteer 
for an auxiliary transport corps required at Salonika. Finally a French 
military mission, under Colonel Romieu, was more successful in its appeal. 
It not only induced every able-bodied man to enlist for combatant service, 
but brought in Armenians from many parts of the world, even from the 
United States, till the LSgion Arminienne amounted to 4,000 rifles. Three 
battalions served in 1918 under General AUenby and not without 
distinction. 


^ " Sinai ” : Dieckmann, ii, pp. 53-8. 




CHAPTER VI. 

EGYPT AFTER THE EVACUATION OF GALLIPOLI. 

(Map 7; Sketch B.) 

The Concentration in Egypt. 

The unkindly fates which had from the first attended 
the Gallipoli Campaign would take no denial. In some fear 
as to the result, but to avoid worse evil, it had been decided 
to evacuate Anzac Cove and Suvla Bay, while retaining Cape 
HeUes for the time being. It had also been agreed, as we 
have seen, that no other landing on Turkish territory was 
to be attempted as a counterpoise to that abandonment. 
The Suez Canal must be defended in Egypt ; therefore to 
Egypt the troops from the Dardanelles must be sent. 

It was certain that, however successful the evacuation, 
the troops from Gallipoli would not be a formidable weapon, 
even for passive defence, for some time to come. The forma- 
tions were very weak, and thousands of men were in the 
trenches who would in any other campaign have been in the 
hospitals. Those in better case were yet low in health from 
continuous strain and indifferent food. Rest, reorganiza- 
tion, training and complete re-equipment were necessary 
before any campaign that involved marching could be 
undertaken. For the purpose no better situation than 
‘Egypt could have been found. Its climate from November 
to March is as healthy and invigorating as any in the world. 
Hard work on digging trenches, in the stimulating air of 
Sinai, with ample food, was an excellent recipe for the 
restoration of troops debilitated by exposure and nervous 
strain. 

The first arrival in Egypt was the 2nd Mounted Division, 
which landed at the beginning of December. It, however, 
came not from Gallipoli, but from Mudros, where it had been 
resting. Meanwhile, as has been stated, Sir J. Maxwell had 
been ordered to send the 28th Indian Brigade and other 
Indian battalions — a total of eleven — to Basra.^ They were 

^ 3rd Brahmans, 125th Rifles, 9th Bhopal Infantry, 128th Pioneers, 
6tli Jats, 92nd Punjabis, 2nd Rajputs, 41st Dogras, 56th Rifles, 51st and 
53rd Sikhs. These battalions joined the Indian Corps, now on its way to 
Mesopotamia from France. 
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to be replaced by seven battalions from France, but these 
reliefs had not arrived when, on the 1st December, their 
embarkation began. There was, however, to be little delay 
in the reinforcement of Eg37pt, for Lord Kitchener was 
deeply impressed by the danger in store for the country 
when the hands of the Turks were freed. Sir J. Maxwell 
was informed that the 14th and 46th Divisions from France 
and the 31st from the United Kingdom were to be sent to 
him, the last named beginning embarkation on the 6th 
December. He was to receive 250 machine guns, a welcome 
reinforcement, since he wzis particularly weak in this respect ; 
and 2,000 rifles a week for the Australian troops, now 
arriving without arms. In the 8th Australian Brigade, for 
example, which landed in the first week of December, only 
ten per cent of the men had rifles. The ration strength of 
the Force in Egypt had by the 7th December risen, in 
round figures, to 100,000 men and 50,000 animals, but these 
still represented mainly drafts, transport and administrative 
services. On the Canal at this date there were twelve 
battalions only. 

On the morning of the 20th December the evacuation 
of Anzac and Suvla was complete ; its success affording some 
mitigation of all the disappointments the campaign had 
caused. Everyone breathed more freely when it became 
known that, by a combination of good organization and 
good fortrme, aU had been smoothly carried ihrough and the 
disaster which had ever appeared possible had been escaped. 
Troops now poured into Egypt, aU those evacuated and not 
required for the defence of HeUes being despatched as soon 
as transport could be provided, save for the Ro 3 ^ Naval 
Division, which was to remain to garrison the Aegean 
islands under the Admiralty. The 53rd and 54th Divisions, 
very weak and without artillery, arrived on the 14th Decem- 
ber. The 1st and 2nd Australian Divisions, the New Zealand 
and Australian Division, and the 29th Indian Brigade were 
en Youte by the end of the month. The 31st Division, 
from England, arrived at Port Said on the 22nd December. 
The move of the 14th Division from France was, however, 
cancelled, and the 46th was recalled in January before all its 
troops had disembarked. The remainder of the M.E.F. 
was sent to Eg 3 ^t as soon as possible after the evacuation of 
Cape HeUes, wMch was completed on the night of the 8th 
January. 
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The Suez Canal Defences. 

The policy of defending the Suez Canal upon its own 
banks had now been definitely abandoned. It had been 
decided, as has been recorded, that the line of resistance 
must be far enough to the east to deny the Canal to the 
fire of hostile artillery, and that a system of active defence, 
should be adopted. On the 10th December General Home 
completed the reconnaissance to make which he had been 
sent to Egypt, and the proposed alignment of the outer 
defences was telegraphed to the War Office. They were to 
run roughly 11,000 yards east of the Canal and the lakes, 
through Ayun Musa, Gebel Murr, Kathib el Habashi, 
Kathaiib el Kheil, and thence, skirting the eastern edge of the 
inundations in the Plain of Tina, to the sea. 

Some advanced posts were spoken of as possibilities, 
but there was no mention of the Qatiya district, the centre 
of important oases. This area had occupied a prominent 
place in the Imperial General Staff's estimate, mentioned 
in the last chapter, of the force required for the defence of 
Egypt. It was upon the^.best-watered route to Egypt from 
Palestine, that which had been followed by Napoleon and 
many other great leaders of armies. It was calculated by 
the General Staff that, were the Turks permitted to occupy 
this district, they might be able to bring against the Delta 
a force of 200,000 men by the end of January, which might 
be increased to ^300,000 a month later. How unduly 
pessimistic from the British point of view was this estimate 
the subsequent course of operations was to prove.^ Kress 
had avoided this apparently obvious route for his main 
force in January 1915, because he had not command of the 
sea. By January 1916, however, the activities of German 
and Austrian submarines in the Mediterranean had somewhat 
altered the situation, making it difficult and dangerous for 
the Allied Navies to approach the coast and take station 
to interrupt an advance. 

If the Qatiya district were denied to the enemy, the 
scale of the attack would, it appeared to the General Staff, 
be greatly diminished, since the Turks would then have to 

^The appreciation is dated llth December 1915, A War Office 
appreciation dated 9tli February 1916 put the highest possible number 
of Turks that could be brought against the Canal by Uie end of the following 
month at 130,000. For an estimate of Turkish resources in 1916 see 
Chapter X. 
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advance over almost waterless coimtry. It was considered 
that not more than 50,000 troops could operate against the 
Qatiya district if the latter were in British hands, and 
estimated that two divisions and two cavalry brigades 
would suf6ce to hold such a force in check. 

Sir A. Murray, the newly appointed Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff,^ at once took up this question with Sir J. 
Maxwell, calling upon him to give his reasons if he were not 
in favour of the occupation of Qati3ra. General Maxwell 
disagreed with the premises on which the General Staff's 
argument was based : he did not consider that Qati37a by 
any means marked the end of the water-bearing district on the 
northern route. To deny to the enemy a fairly well-watered 
line of approach he thought it would be necessary to advance 
as far as Bir el Abd, a distance of 45 miles. In any case, 
the maintenance of sufficient strength at Qatiya would con- 
sume all the railway material as yet available and thus 
weaken the defence of the central route, by which the 
enemy’s railway was advancing.® He was of opinion that 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with the construction 
of the main line of defence. Time pressed; for the wet 
season, most favourable for the advance of the enemy 
across Sinai, was at hand. Lord Kitchener asked for the 
view of General Home, now on his way home, and was 
informed that he also was opposed to the occupation of 
Qatiya in the circumstances. There, for the time being, 
the question remained, and the advance to Qatiya was 
postponed until the construction of the defences had made 
considerable progress. 

Parallel to the outer line of defences was to be a second, 
at an average distance of 4,500 yards behind it. This position, 
though it surrendered some points from which observation 
of the Canal was possible, was yet sufficiently far advanced 
to prevent any serious bombardment of the waterway. 
The third and last line of defence was to consist of a series of 
mutually supporting works covering bridgeheads and vital 
points on the east bank. The second and third lines of 
defence could be covered by the fire of warships in the Canal 
and the lakes. 


^ General Murray was C.I.G.S. from September to December 1915. 

* The Turkisli railway was now being extended towards El Auja, 
wbicb it reached in May. 
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The task was enormoiis, and it was clear that it could 101 5. 
not be carried out by military labour. The General Staff 
had, in fact, decided that no field companies could be spared 
to superintend the work, though the services of 27 officers 
of the Royal Engineers were pronnised, of whom 13 arrived 
early in January. Fortunately Egypt possessed ample 
labour and high technical skill to organize and direct it. 

Sir Murdoch MacDonald, Under Secretary for Public Works, 
was appointed to take charge, with the title of Deputy 
Director of Works, Canal District, and allotted an executive 
staff of civil engineers, who were given temporary military 
rank. His task was the control of all work other 
than that on the actual defences, under the direction of 
Colonel H. B. H. Wright, R.E., Chief Engineer in Eg 3 ?pt. 

The purely military work of planning and supervising file 
construction of the defensive positions was entrusted to 
Colonel P. G. Grant, R.E., who had collaborated with 
General Home on their reconnaissance. Railway con- 
struction was entrusted to Sir George Macauley, Egj^ptian 
State Railways, a retired officer of the Royal Engineers, 
who was appointed for the purpose Director of Railway 
Services. To co-ordinate the work and to accelerate progress 
by direct control on the spot. Sir J. Maxwell appointed 
Major-General Sir H. V. Cox his representative in all matters 
relating to the defences. 

In describing the work undertaken it is convenient to 
follow the classification made by Sir J. Maxwell in his report 
to the Secretary of State for War, dated the 31st January 
1916. He divided the scheme into the following branches : — 

(i) Engineer Services, exclusive of defence works ; 

(ii) Engineer Services on defences ; 

(iii) Services in connection with railways. 

The first branch was sub-divided into : — 

{a) Water supply ; 

(6) Communications, other than railwa 3 ^. 

(«) The sole source of water to the Canal district was the 
Sweet Water Canal, running west of and roughly parallel 
to the Suez Canal. To supply troops on the east bank from 
this the obstacle of the Canal had to be passed, while filtra- 
tion had to be devised to render the water fit for British 
troops to drink. The general S 3 ?stem adopted was the estab- 
hshment of a series of reservoirs on the east bank, connected 
by syphons with filtration plants on the west bank. At 
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certain points this method was impracticable ; at Kabrit, 
for example, on the shore of the Great Bitter Lake, the 
reservoir had to be filled from boats ; at Esh Shatt opposite 
Suez, the water was led down by pipe-line from the reservoir 
at El Kubri, the next further north. The reservoirs were 
made of reinforced concrete, with a capacity of 50,000 
gallons each. From these the water was pumped through 
pipe-lines to the advanced positions, where distribution was 
carried out by means of auxiliary tanks. 

(5) The original scheme of road communications was 
very extensive. It comprised lateral communication along 
the east bank, branch roads forward from each of the bases 
on the Canal to the advanced positions, and lateral com- 
munication along the second line of defence. Owing to lack 
of labour and material, it was found necessary to modify 
this scheme and to carry out only the second part of the 
programme. There were some difficulties with contractors, 
as a result of which up to the end of 1915 only 2,500 men 
were employed on road-making, but in January 1916 this 
number was nearly quadrupled. Road-metal was brought 
in tugs and barges to the Canal bases at which the roads 
started, while, as each road progressed, DecauviUe railways 
were used to carry it forward. 

The floating bridges were increased and improved, and 
personnel specially trained to operate them so that they 
could be swiftly formed up and dismantled. Three heavy 
bridges, of large lighters and capable of carrying heavy 
artillery, were projected at Kubri, Shallufa and Qantara, 
with five medium bridges to take cavalry, field artillery and 
infantry in fours, at Serapeum, Ismailia, Ferdan, Ballah and 
Kilometre 40, 3 miles north of Qantara. Ferries already 
established supplemented these. Landing stages were to 
be the special task of the Canal Company. 

(ii) The work on the defences was begun by the 
establishment of a series of posts, at varying intervals, at 
points of particular importance. As further labour and 
material became available the number of these posts was 
increased, with a view to linking them up at a later date 
into a continuous or semi-continuous line. The shortage 
of skilled labour and material was serious in the initial 
stages, while, since native workmen were largely employed, 
covering parties had to be found, as much for their moral 
reassurance as for their protection from actual danger, and 
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water had to be taken out to them by camel convoys. The 
digging of the works was easy, keeping them open very 
difficult. A hurdle-factory and saw-mills were established at 
Port Said to provide material for the revetment of trenches. 

(iii) Between Egypt proper and the Canal the sole 
means of communication was the Cairo-Ismaiha Railway, of 
which the last 50 miles, from Zagazig, was single. At 
Ismailia this railway branched north and south, following 
the west bank of the Canal to Port Said and Suez. It was 
decided to double the section of single line from Zagazig to 
Ismailia and, in order to provide a second avenue of 
communication, to continue to the Canal at Qantara the 
branch line which ran from Zagazig to Salhia. 

The first of these enterprises was the first undertaken in 
order to relieve the growing congestion on the line. Orders 
to this effect were issued on tide 25th November. Work 
began on the 1st December. Thirty-six days later, on the 
6th January, the work was completed and the double line 
open for traffic. This was a remarkable achievement, 
having involved the shifting of nearly 400,000 cubic yards 
of earth and the transport of over 150,000 tons of material ; 
the more notable in that during the whole period, nine and a 
half military trains, on an average, were run d^y in each 
direction, in addition to the full normal traffic. Fifteen 
thousand men were employed upon this task. It was not 
possible to begin work on the Salhia-Qantara line until the 
other task was completed, 

WTiile the troops from the Dardanelles, England, and 
France were arriving Sir J, Maxwell set about the organiza- 
tion of camel convoys to enable them to operate in the 
desert. Difficulty was experienced in finding sufficient 
camels of suitable type. The camel trade with Arabia had 
ceased owing to the war, which meant that Egypt had lost 
an annual supply of 30,000 animals of the best class, desert- 
bred, hardy, accustomed to working without water for long 
periods. There were vast numbers of camels in the Delta, 
but those bred there were considered inferior for military 
purposes, and had to be watered daily, though they could 
be taught, by a considerable period of training, to do without 
water for several days. It was hoped to provide from 
Eg^t 30,000 camels and that the remaining 20,000 of the 
estimated requirements could be procured from India and 
Somaliland, Of some 150,000 animals brought up during 
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December and January for inspection by officials of the 
Ministry of the Interior only 13,000 were considered fit for 
purchase.^ A number of these were later required to 
make mobile the force which had been assembled on the 
Western Frontier for operations against the Senussi. 


The Reorganization of Commands in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Cabinet had waited only for the evacuation of 
Anzac and Suvla to include the Mediterranean in a re- 
organization of command, which had begun in the Western 
Theatre. Next day, the 21st December, Sir G. Monro was 
informed of its scope. He himself, having accomplished 
the work for which he had been sent to the Near East, was 
to return to France to take over the command of the First 
Army, vacant owing to the promotion of Sir Douglas Haig 
to the chief command. General Birdwood was to remain in 
command of the force on Gallipoli, and Sir Brian Mahon was 
to command the Salonika Army, which had now grown to 
five divisions. 

The headquarters of the M.E.F. had already, soon after 
the opening of the Salonika campaign, moved to Lemnos 
from Imbros, a new headquarters being formed on the latter 
island tmder General Birdwood. Headquarters M.E.F. 
was now to move to Egypt, from w’hich it was to control 
and supervise the operations at Salonika. 

Its most important function was, however, to be in 
Egypt itself. The War Office considered that Sir J. Maxwell 
was so fully occupied with the internal military affairs of 
Egypt and the defence of the Western Frontier that he had 
not time for the control and reorganization of the large 
forces which were now assembling in the Canal zone. For 
this purpose it was thought necessary to have a separate 


1 Mange was evidently the chief cause of rejection. From sixty to 
seventy per cent of Egyptian camels suffer in some degree from this 
disease. When camels were bought in large numbers at a later period 
it was found necessary to purchase those not too severely affected and 
cure them before issue to the troops. Thus from the 1st January to the 
31st March 1916, 16,067 camels, mostly affected at the time of purchase, 
were admitted to camel hospitals for the treatment of mange. Several 
other cam^ diseases were also prevalent. Some account of the organiza- 
tion of the Camel Transport Corps is given in Appendix 4. 
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command, and since the M.E.F. headquarters staff was in 1915. 
existence, it was convenient to employ it. Lieut.-General 
Sir Archibald Murray, who had been succeeded by 
Sir William Robertson as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, was appointed to succeed General Monro. 

Sir A. Murray brought with him special instructions 
from the Secretary of State regarding the new system of 
command in the Mediterranean. He was to have his 
headquarters in Egypt, to command the troops assembling 
and refitting in that country and to be responsible for the 
defence of the Suez Canal ; while the force at Salonika was 
to be mider his general supervision.’'^ He was to make 
his own arrangements with Sir J. Maxwell as to what troops 
were to be under the latter’s command for the protection of 
the Western Frontier and the maintenance of order in Egypt, 
and as to the line of demarcation between the M.E.F. and 
the Force in Egypt ; the general principle being that he 
should, so far as possible, keep all formed divisions directly 
under his own orders, while unattached brigades and units 
should be under Sir J. Maxwell.^ 

Such were the first anrangements made to, meet the new 1916. 
conditions. As early as the 9th January they were modified 
owing to a change of plan at Salonika. Sir A. Murray was 
now informed that the British force there was to come under 
the orders of the French comma.nder. General Sarrail, for 
operations, and that his responsibility would be limited to 
the supervision of administration. Even that function he 
was to exercise only imtil the following September, 
when the Salonika Army became completely independent. 

On the 9th January General Murray arrived, and took 
over command from General Monro the following day. 

He found the Canal a scene of great activity. Fleets of 
dahahiehs had been brought from the Nile to the Canal and 
were carrying stone and railway material to the termini of 
the roads and railways on the east bank and pipes for the 
pipe-lines which were to run out into the desert at right 
angles to the line of the Canal. Light railways in the Delta 
had been picked up and transferred to the Canal Zone, 
Hundreds of dahahiehs sailed each day from Port Said with 


^ It was not explained whether this phrase implied co mm a n d, 
administration or training. It actually comprised aU these. 

* For the text of Lord Kitchener’s memorandum see Note I at end 
of chapter. 
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hurdles, unloaded these at various points, then went on to 
Suez to fetch road-metal. The pipes came in the first place 
from India, about 130 miles of piping being obtained from 
this source. Thereafter it had to be purchased in the 
United States, and its arrival was awaited with anxiety. 
A single submarine might at this stage throw all plans out of 
gear and delay progress for many weeks. 

It was fortunate that the foimdations of the new 
scheme of defence had been laid by Sir J. Maxwell. It 
demanded a great efrort from all departments of the Govern- 
ment, intimate knowledge of men, of resources, of procedure, 
and the tact which only experience can fuUy develop. A 
new commander and staff would have found it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to set in motion this complicated 
machinery ; they certainly could not have achieved so 
mudi in the time with all the good will in the world. 

The three succeeding chapters are devoted to the 
campaign against the Senussi, which was conducted by 
Sir J. Maxwell, as G.O.C. Force in Egypt. Having described 
the origin of the dual command in Egjrpt, it is here convenient 
to anticipate and to relate how the system came to an end. 
The arrangement whereby Sir J. Maxwell was in command 
in Eg 3 rpt, except for the Canal area, had secured his presence 
in Ifre country at a difficult moment, which was what 
Lord Kitchener particularly desired. It was, however, 
anomalous that the headquarters of the major force should 
have no voice in the coimtry’s affairs, which were interwoven 
with the administration of the M.E.F. The War Office 
also formd difficulty in dealing with the separate staffs. 
Sir A. Murray, when his opinion on the matter was called 
for, stated that there was not room for two independent 
commanders in Egypt. He would, he said, gladly stand 
down himself in the interests of unity. Sir J. Maxwell 
also pointed out that the S 5 retem led to difficulties, especially 
since the actual base and communications of the M.E.F. were 
in his area, and was wasteful into the bargain. Each 
conamander asked that, in coming to a decision, no attention 
should be paid to any personal claim which he might have. 
On the 10th March a telegram was received from the 
Secretary of State informing Sir A. Murray that the 
Government had decided to unite the two forces in Egypt 
under his command and that Sir J. Maxwell would return 
home. 
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At the same time the Mediterranean Expeditionary I9ie. 
Force, now including the Force in Eg37pt, was renamed 
Eg 3 ^tian Expeditionaiy Force, thus takmg its title from 
the country to which its responsibility for operations was 
now confined. The Levant Base ceased to exist shortly 
afterwards, General Altham became Inspector General of 
Communications, and the various Directors of the E.E.F. 
took over their duties in a normal organization. 


The Imperial Strategic Reserve. 

Sir A. Murray brought with him to Eg37pt, in addition 
to the memorandum from Lord Kitchener, supplementary 
instructions from the new Chief of the Imperial Generd 
Staff, General Sir William Robertson, who, in view of the 
greater responsibilities now attached to his office, was taking 
measures to obtain fuller control over the forces in the 
various theatres. In these instructions^ there was enunciated 
the principle of the Imperial Strategic Reserve. As such the 
force under Sir A. Murray’s command was definitely to be 
regarded. 

For the moment, the memorandmn went on to point 
out, it was impossible to forecast the future action of the 
enemy in the East and Near East. The main effort of 
Turkey might be made in Mesopotamia, against Egypt, or 
possibly even in the Balkans. The War Committee had 
decided that, where Great Britain was concerned, France 
was the main theatre of war. It was therefore important 
that, once the situation in the Near East became clearer, 
no more troops than necessary should be retained there. 
Both for the defence of Egypt and for the creation of an 
effective strategical reserve for the Empire, the first require- 
ment was the reorganization of the tired and depleted 
divisions from Gallipoli. For his part the G.I.G.S. promised 
that everything needed to bring these divisions up to war 
establishment should be despatched from the United 
Kingdom. 

There has been much comment from military opmion 
throughout the world on the size of the concentration in 
Eg37pt, while less attention has been paid to the speed 


^ For the text of Sir W. Robertson's instruction see Note II at end 
of chapter* 
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with which this concentration was broken up. A list of the 
infantry divisions in the Imperial Strategic Reserve, with 
their subsequent destinations, shows how soon its bulk was 
transferred, 

11th Division (to France, 28th June). 

13th Division (to Mesopotamia, 15th February). 

29th Division (to France, 15th March). 

31st Division (to France, 28th February). 

42nd Division (remained in Egypt). 

46th Division (to France, 4th February). 

52nd Division (remained in Egypt). 

53rd Division (remained in Egypt). 

54th Division (remained in Egypt). 

1st Australian Division (to France, 22nd March). 

2nd Australian Division (to France, 16th March). 

4th Australian Division (to France, 3rd June).^ 

5th Australian Division (to France, 18th June).^ 

New Zealand Division (to France, 6th April) 

It will be seen that of the fourteen divisions from 
Gallipoli, from France and the United Kingdom, or (in the 
case of the last three in the above list) formed in Egypt, six 
were gone before the first quarter of 1916 was out and four 
more by the end of the first half of that year. Divisions 
were sent away in the order in which they stood in military 
value, which meant that all the best troops were taken. 
Four Territorial divisions only remained, and of these the 
42nd also was to be withdrawn early in 1917. 

NOTE I. 

Instructions from the Secretary of State for War to Lieut.-General 
Sir A. Murray, K.C.B., appointed General Of&cer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Force. 

Dec. 29th 1915. 

Sketch B. appointed General Officer Commanding-in-Chief the 

forces protecting Egypt against attack from the East, and you will further- 
more supervise the operations at Salonika. Your headquarters wiU be 
in Egypt, the locality to be fixed by yourself after arrival in that country, 
subject to the approval of the War Of&ce. 

2. Lieut.-General Sir J. Maxwell, commanding in Egypt, will main- 
tain his present command except as stated in these instructions, and will 
be responsible for the security of the Nile Delta and Nile Valley except 


1 Not all these divisions were in Egypt at one time, the 4th and 5th 
Australian Divisions not being formed till March, when several others 
had left the country. The New Zealand Division also was formed in 
Egypt from the New Zealand and Australian Division and troops which 
arrived from New Zealand. 
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in respect to attack from the East. He will furthermore have charge of 
all reserve troops and depot formations in Egypt other than those which 
may unavoidably be stationed within the area allotted to your command 
as defined in the next para^aph. 

3. The line of demarcation between your area of command and Sir 
J. Maxwell's will be fixed approximately five miles west of the Suez Canal 
and the Great Bitter Lakes, but should include Tell el Kebir and Zagazig. 
You may find it necessary to modify this to some extent by agreement 
with him. 

4. After arrival in Egypt you will inform Sir J. Maxwell as to the 
forces in that country and on their way to that country, which are to be 
included in your command. These in principle are to consist of all 
organised divisions and to comprise all independent brigades, over and 
above those which may be considered necessary for the defence of Egypt 
and the Nile Valley against attack from the west, and for supporting 
such purely garrison troops as may be detailed to maintain order within 
the Nile Delta and in the Nile Valley. 

5. You should maintain as active a defence as possible, subject to 
so framing your arrangements as to ensure that no formed bodies of the 
enemy shall come within artillery range of the Suez Canal Every care 
must also be taken that small hostile parties should not reach the Canal 
by night or day and interfere with its navigation. You should use every 
endeavour, by aircraft or otherwise, to interfere with the Advanced Base 
and Lines of Communication of the enemy. In arranging for the security 
of the Canal, and in carrying out any operations based on the sea east 
of the Canal line, you will act in close co-operation with the Senior Naval 
Ofdcer on the spot. 

6. Troops in transit through the Canal will only be under your orders 
should it be necessary to disembark them temporarily in the immediate 
vicimty of the Canal for any special purpose, on an emergency or in 
consequence of an accident. 

7. The Levant Base and the Lines of Communication extending 
from that Base to the Eastern Frontier will be under your command. 

8. The force at Salonika is under your general supervision, and you 
are authorized to proceed there should you be satisfied that your presence 
is needed and that you can be spared for the time being from personal 
command of the forces protecting Egypt against attack from the East. 
As regards the Balkans, the policy of His Majesty's Government is to 
defend the town and harbour of Salonika in co-operation with the French 
forces in the neighbourhood. 


NOTE II. 

Supplementary Instructions to Sir A. Murray from Sir W. Robertson, 

To Lieut.-General Sir A. Murray, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O. 
December 29th 1915. 

I desire to supplement the instructions you have received on appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Force to the following 
effect 

1. You win realize that the Force under your command in Egypt is 
of the nature of a general strategical reserve for the Empire. 

It is at present quite uncertain what the future action of the enemy 
in the East and Near East may be. The Turks may elect to make their 
main effort in Mesopotamia, while demonstrating against Egypt, or they 
may make their main effort against the latter country. Again, they 
may decide to employ their forces in Europe, set free by the vacation of 
Gahipoli, to assist the Central Powers and Bulgaria in operations in the 
Balkans or against Rumania. 
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The War Committee has decided that, for us, France is the main 
theatre of war. It is therefore important that as soon as the situation 
in the East is clearer, no more troops should be maintained there than 
are absolutely necessary, but circumstances may make it necessary to 
reinforce our troops either in Mesopotamia or in India or in both. You 
should therefore be prepared to detach troops from Eg^ypt when and if 
the situation makes this advisable. 

2. Botti for the defence of Egypt and the creation of an effective 
strategical reserve, the first requirement is to reorganize the troops in 
Egypt, and to get the depleted and tired divisions from Gallipoli in a 
condition to take the field. 

Efforts are now being made to despatch to Egypt as rapidly as 
possible ever 3 rthing that is required to bring these divisions up to war 
establishment. 

3. I should be glad if you will keep me regularly informed as to the 
general military situation in your theatre, and as to the organization and 
condition of your troops. Will you please let me have a report as to the 
latter, as soon as possible after your arrival. I also desire to have all 
important information about the enemy which you may obtain. A daily 
communique should be addressed to me, each evening. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE WESTERN FRONTIER IN 1915 . 

(Maps 1, 5, 6 ; Sketches A, 2* 3.) 

Islam, Egypt, and the Senussl 

We leave now for the time the main channels of the Mapi. 
war to study the minor campaign on the western borders Sketch A. 
of Egypt. The Jihad, which had caused anxiety so great 
to those Powers with numerous Moslem subjects, had been 
in general a failure. In the Western Desert, where its natural 
appeal was backed by the unceasmg propaganda of Turkish 
and German agents, it was to have one of its few successes 
among people not of Turkish race. 

The operations which resulted from these intrigues were 
of minor character, and it may perhaps seem that they are 
here given prominence out of proportion to their size. To 
that criticism there are several answers. It is, in the first 
place, impossible to preserve proportion in these matters, 
for a frontier skirmish would shrink to vanishing point if 
the actions of single battalions and squadrons in its course 
were given no more space than they receive in a description 
of the Battle of the Somme. In the second place, the size 
of the forces engaged does not dlwe,ys indicate the importance 
of the campaign, especially in desert areas. Lastly, these 
operations are of considerable interest and among the most 
remarkable of the many small wars, often conducted under 
great difficulties, which the Great War bore along with it : 
eddies created afar by its tremendous current. They differ 
also from most of the small wars in which Britain engaged 
in earlier days, in that these were usually carried out with 
seasoned and well trained troops. In the operations on the 
Western Frontier the command in Egypt was forced to employ 
for the most part troops inadequately trained in open 
fighting, and as a consequence the force lacked, during the 
earlier stages of the campaign, the qualities needed in the 
desert. The officers had not acquired the craft, the almost 
universal attribute of the British Regular regimental officer, 
required to bring their men through chmatic and geographical 
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difficulties. These factors added both to the anxieties of 
the command and to the credit of the troops when the affair 
was brought to a successful issue. 

During 1914 and the first part of 1915 the presence in 
Egypt of large forces prevented any outbreak in the country 
or on its borders. But as these troops moved to other theatres 
of war and as the operations conducted by Britain against 
Turkey were seen to fall short of decisive success, there was 
some religious excitement within and without. The great 
prestige of Sayed Ahmed invited Turkish intrigue, for his 
support meant much to the Ottoman Government. At a 
moment when the Grand Sherif of Mecca was known to be 
lukewarm, if not disaffected, the assistance of the Grand 
Sheildi of the Senussi was invaluable to them, not merely 
locally, but in the whole world of Islam. On the other hand, 
Sir J. Maxwell and Sir H. M’Mahon realized that he himself 
had no real hatred for Great Britain, and they were intent 
upon avoiding, or at worst postponing, a rupture of peaceful 
relations. 

The western frontier of Egypt was at the outbreak of 
war not exactly defined, negotiations with Turkey on the 
subject having been interrupted by the TripoHtan War and 
then made of no avail by the cession of Tripoli to Italy, but 
it ran south from the coast just west of Solium. Between 
the Nile and its Delta, to which the vast bulk of Egypt's 
population is confined, and this imaginary line ruled across 
the sands is an area of upwards of two hundred thousand 
square miles, which is officially part of Egypt. This country 
is semi-desert along the coast, inland purely desert, but 
contains a number of oases, some of them of great size and 
supporting considerable populations, administered by the 
Egyptian Government. Among them roam Bedouin^ tribes, 
repairing to them for water when desert pools fail, and trading 
for dates and other necessities with the settled inhabitants. 

There was a possibility that the Senussi might stir up the 
Bedouin to invade the Nile Valley by way of these oases, 
driving the hardy desert tribesman in a fervour compound 
of puritanical zeal and lust for robbery upon lax and wealthy 
Egypt. It was less probable but not impossible that he 


^ Bedomn is the term generally applied to the nomad, as opposed 
to the settled Arab. It is, in fact, a plural form, the singular being 
** Bedu : Uie latter is, however, little used by Europeans, who employ 
' Bedouin ” as a singular or plural noun and also as an adjective. 
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might raise a wave of religious sentiment such as would 
carry along even the peaceful Egjrptian fellahin as soldiers 
of the Crescent. From both dangers it was essential to 
protect the country. The measures taken to meet them 
were so successful as to create the subsequent impression 
that the anxieties of the Egyptian authorities had been 
exaggerated. But those who know the history of past 
explosions of feeling among Moslem peoples, those who study 
that of the outbreak in Egypt immediately after the war, 
will realize that the situation might at any moment have 
become serious. The British attitude to the Senussi was 
conciliatory in the extreme ; forbearance was carried to a 
point beyond which it would have implied dangerous 
weakness ; all without avail. Gradually but inevitably we 
drifted into open warfare with this important figure in the 
Mohammedan world. 

Sayed Ahmed, the Senussi,^ was descended from the 
founder of a Mohammedan sect, which dated from the 
beginning of the last century. The sect had arisen to reform 
and purify the faith, and though, like other reformers, its 
adherents incurred the charge of unorthodoxy, they were 
very strict followers of their religion. In theory the Senussi 
had no claim to temporal power, but Sayed Ahmed's 
predecessor, the ambitious and masterful Mohammed el 
Mahdi, had set him in this respect a dangerous example, 
which he had followed, though perhaps unwillingly. War 
with Italy in 1911 virtually forced him to assume the 
temporal rulersbip of the tribes which opposed the Italian 
attempt to occupy C57renaica, and by the time hostilities with 
Britain broke out in 1915 he had visions of making himself 
Sovran of a vast Libyan State.^ He was a man of considerable 
ability and character, but lacked equipment of equal 
importance in that difificult hour : understanding of the 
modern world and its forces. His personal position was 
not over secure, since his nomination had come to him 
accidentally and had been made as a temporary expedient. 
At the death of the Senussi, Mohammed el Mahdi, his son 
Mohammed Idris was too young to succeed him in his 
ftmctions. For this reason his nephew Sayed Ahmed, the 


1 Sometimes spoken of as the ** Grand Senussi." 

® In Appendix 5 is a short account of the rise and tenets of the sect, 
and of the part played by it in the TripoUtan War. 
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eldest of the family, had been appointed to the office. Now, 
however, Mohammed Idris was old enough, and many of the 
sect considered him their rightful leader. He was, moreover, 
strongly opposed to the policy towards Great Britain which 
Sayed iyimed was being led by Turkish influence to pursue. 

Sayed Ahmed was, like his predecessors, to some extent 
a nomad. At the end of 1914 he was encamped at M’sead, 
near SoUtun, the outpost of Egypt on the west, among the 
tribesmen of the Aulad Ali, a people who had not previously 
seen him. Thousands of them came to pay him their 
respects, and he collected supplies from them, sometimes in 
a high-handed manner. At Sollimi lieut.-Colonel C. L. Snow, 
of the Egs^ptian Coastguard, was in charge of the Western 
Frontier. Upon this officer, intimately acquainted with the 
local Bedouin, fell the hard task of negotiating with the 
Senussi, preventing, so far as possible, intrigues in Egypt 
through the channel of his followers in the coimtry, and at 
the same time preserving the Moslem leader’s indubitable 
respect for British authority and good faith. 

The worst influence with the Senussi was, as has been 
recorded, that of Nuri Bey, who arrived in February 1915. 
The Turk was unfavourably received and at first ordered to 
live at BirWaer,two miles from the camp, almost as a prisoner. 
He was, however, well supplied with money, and soon 
acquired influence over the Senussi. His object was to 
embroil Sayed Ahmed, whether or not the latter desired it, 
with Great Britain. For example, a raid on Solium was 
secretly planned for the night of the 15th June. Fortunately 
the Senussi heard a bugle-call and demanded its meaning. 
Finding out what was afoot, he sent the men back to their 
quarters and had the leaders flogged the next day. Nuri 
hims elf denied complicity in this affair. 

In the end Nuri was given command of the troops, with 
Ja’far Pasha, a Baghdad Arab trained at the Military School 
at Constantinople, as second-in-command. The two set 
about augmenting the small force at the camp by training 
levies of the Aulad Ali. And as the Senussi's armed power 
grew, so his attitude became more haughty and intractable. 

In August occurred a serious incident. After a very 
rough night on the 15th, Lieutenant Norman Holbrooke, 
the submarine commander who had sunk the Turkish 
cruiser Messudieh in the Dardanelles, approached calm 
\Fater north-west of Solium. On the shore he saw some Arabs 
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and a European, who waved a white flag. Lieutenant 191B. 
Holbrooke got into his boat and rowed alone towards the 
shore, but, observing that the men were armed and being 
unpleasantiy impressed by a closer view of the European, 
began to row back to the submarine. The party ashore 
then opened fire, which the submarine returned with a 
machine gim, one British sailor being killed and a number 
of Arabs hit. 

For a few da37s it seemed that war must follow. But, 
in reply to Sir J. Maxwell’s urgent demand for an explana- 
tion, the Senussi expressed regret for what had happened, 
declaring that Italian warships frequently fired on the coast 
and that his people had taken the submarine to be Italian. 

The excuse was obviously disingenuous, but it was equally 
obvious that the Senussi personally had had nothing to do 
with the affair, which was probably another d^berate 
attempt to force his hand. 

Hardly giving the warmth caused by that incident time 
to cool, the followers of the Senussi began conducting about 
the fbrt at Solium what they were pleased to call night 
manoeuvres, which consisted in training artillery and machine 
guns upon it at short range. Then there came accidentally 
into General Maxwell’s hands a packet of letters addressed 
by the Senussi to Moslem potentates and journalists aU over 
Arabia and India, inciting them to a Jihad and informing 
them that he was the representative of the Kbalif in Northern 
Africa. Despite aU this, the High Commissioner and 
Sir J. Maxwell were directed to persevere in a friendly policy. 
Britain had no desire, especially at a moment when she was 
engaged in the negotiations with the Sherif of Mecca, which 
win be chronicled later, to earn the enmity of any section 
of the Arab world. Moreover, Colonel Snow was stiU 
convinced that the Senussi himself was not reaUy hostile.^ 

As late as the 30th September Colonel Snow had a Sept, 
cordial interview with the Senussi, afterwards lunching with 


^ This opinion is confirmed by Ja*far Pasha el Askeri, in London 
in 1925, who comments on this passage : — " The Grand Senussi was not 
really anxious to fight against England, knowing that he had to deal 
with the Italians in Tripoh and the French in the south. German money, 
however, and German agents, with Enver^s influence strongly exerted 
" from Constantinople, dragged him into the war.” 

There is evidence from the British side that JaTar himself made 
every effort to avoid war. 
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JaTar. This young Baghdadi, who spoke eight languages 
and had served in the German Army, was an excellent 
trainer of men. He opened his heart to his guest, as one who 
had undergone the same experience, on the difficulty of 
applying a veneer of discipline to desert tribesmen and the 
speed with which it wore off when put to the test. He 
described to him how, after the engagement of Certe,^ in 
March of that year, when the Italians had been defeated and 
their native levies had fled in disorder, he had lost the 
opportunity of destroying their force, because he could not 
induce the Arabs to pursue it when they saw that there was 
booty to be got in the captured camp. Colonel Snow was 
left with the impiession that the troops of the Senussi would 
be formidable opponents. A few days later came a report 
that they had won another victory over the Italians near 
Tripoli, capturing guns, numerous prisoners and a large sum 
of money. 


The Outbreak of Hostilities. 

The month of November saw a decisive step taken by the 
Map 5. Senussi. In the first week the armed steamer Tara and the 
Sketch A. transport Moorina were torpedoed by German submarines, 
the crews being landed at Port Sulieman in Cyrenaica and 
handed over to troops of the Senussi. Strong protests were 
made to Sayed Ahmed, who pretended at first that he knew 
nothing of the affair. A last effort for peace was made and 
negotiations opened to induce the Senussi to dismiss his 
Turkish advisers in return for a sum of money, but without 
success. 

The activity of German submarines along the coast 
had encouraged the Senussi in his attitude. On the 6th 
November one of them attacked two Egjrptian coastguard 
gun-boats in Solium Bay, sinking the Al^as at her moorings 
and damaging the Nuhr-eUBahr. On the night of the 17th 
a small party fired into the Egyptian camp at Solium ; 
another party killed two frienfiy Bedouin and cut the 
coastwise telegraph line. Next night the Zawiet^ at Sidi el 
Barrani, 48 miles east of Solium, was occupied by a force 
of 300 Muhafizia,^ the Senussi's regular troops, and on the 

^ Certe or Sirte, in Libya on the Gult of Sidra. 

* Zawiet or zawiyat, literally a cell, monastery or hermitage. See 
Appendix 5. 

® Muhafiz, literally a commander, defender or guard. 
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night of the 19th the barracks were fired on, one coastguard 
being killed. On the 20th there was an attack on an 
Egyptian post 30 miles south-east of Solium. There was 
now no alternative to the recognition of a state of war. 
The external danger was as yet comparatively small, but 
serious unrest had appeared about Alexandria as a result 
of these events. It was important that the Senussi should 
be defeated but equally important to move carefully and 
risk no initial reverse. 

The conditions were difficult. Solium was too far — 
280 miles in the direct line — from Alexandria to be a suitable 
base for an expedition ; its roadstead was open to submarines, 
and Admiral Peirse was without sufficient fast armed patrols 
to protect shipping in it. Mersa Matruh, 120 miles further 
east, was a superior base for operations and comparatively 
well supplied with water. It was therefore resolved to 
withdraw the Western Frontier posts to Matruh and there 
concentrate a force sufficient to deal with the situation, if 
necessary reinforcing the place gradually by small bodies of 
troops in trawlers, and using ffie Khedivial Railway, with 
railhead at Dabaa,^ 75 nailes east of Matruh, as a second line 
of communication. 

On the 20th November orders were issued for the forma- 
tion of the Western Frontier Force, under Major-General 
A. Wallace, and its assembly at Matruh. It was to consist 
of a Composite Yeomanry brigade, under the command of 
Br.-General J. D. T. T 3 mdale-Biscoe,® a Composite infantry 
brigade under Br.-General the Earl of Lucan,® a detachment 
of the Egyptian Army Military Works Department (no 
Royal Engineers being available), and the Divisional Train 
of the 1st Australian Division. 

A force consisting of the 2nd Battalion New Zealand 
Rifle Brigade,® one company 15th Sikhs, detachments of the 
Bikanir Camel Corps, and an armoured train manned by 
Egyptian artillery, was despatched by rail on the 21st to 
Dabaa, to make good the raflway and patrol to the Moghara 


^ Spelt Dhabba on Map 1. 

2 Three composite Yeomanry regiments (from details of the 2nd 
Mounted Division), one composite regiment of Australian Light Horse 
(from details of the Australian Light Horse Brigades), the Notts Battery 
R.H,A. and Ammunition Column. 

» 6th Royal Scots, 2/7th and 2/8th Middlese^c, 15th Sikhs. 

^ The 1st and 2nd New Zealand Rifle Brigade had arrived in Egypt 
from New Zealand a few days earlier. 


1915. 

Nov. 
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Oasis. Later the 1 /1st North Midland Mounted Brigade wdth 
attached artillery was sent to preserve order in the Fai3ruxn 
and a small force to the Wadi Natrun, 45 miles south of 
Alexandria. 

On the night of the 23rd November three trawlers left 
Alexandria with 300 men of the 15th Sikhs. Their orders 
were to take these troops to Mersa Matruh and then to carry 
on to SoUum to embark its garrison. The Egyptian force 
at Solium, which numbered a little more than one hundred, 
had, however, already embarked in the coastguard cruiser 
Rasheed, and it arrived at Mersa Matruh at the same time as 
the tmwlers. The garrison of Sidi el Barrani, having beaten 
off an attack on the evening of the 22nd, left by road before 
dawn and reached Matruh on the 24th. Baqbaq, 100 miles 
west of Matruh, was also evacuated. The imreliabUity of 
the Egyptian Coastguard was shown in the course of this 
march when 14 native of&cers or cadets and 120 other ranks 
deserted to the Senussi, taking with them arms, equipment 
and 176 camels. A small force of Egyptian infantry and 
artillery, whose loyalty was doubtful, was at once withdrawn 
from Matruh. No sooner was Solium evacuated than small 
steamers and sailing-ships began to enter the harbour with 
mmiitions for the enemy. 

By the 3rd December the garrison at Matruh amoimted 
to 1,400. By the 10th. the whole force above-mentioned had 
arrived and in addition “ A ” Battery Honourable Artillery 
Company, one section (two 4-in. gxms) of the Royal Marine 
Artillery heavy battery at Alexandria, and two aeroplanes of 
the 17th Squadron R.F.G. The force was the best that could 
be found in Egypt but by no means well adapted to its task. 
The staffs had been hastily collected, the second-line 
Territorials had not completed their training, while the 
Composite Brigade of Yeomanry was made up from some 
twenty regiments. For the protection of the Line of 
Communication were allotted the 161st Brigade of the 
54th Division, recently returned from Gallipoli, two 
armoured trains and two more aeroplanes of the 17th 
Squadron, with headquarters at Hammam, 36 miles from 
Alexandria on the Khedivial Railway. 

Meanwhile there were gatherings of the Senussi’s 
followers south and west of Matruh. The detachments 
varied in strength from one to five hundred ; the total was 
possibly 2,5(X). The Senussi himself maintained his usual 
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enigmatic attitude. He repudiated the actions of Nuri Bey 
and his O'vm brother Hilal, who had organized hostilities. 
He was reported to have recalled his Muhafizia, but, if so, 
they had not obeyed. The Bedouin between Dabaa and 
Solium were apparently in sympathy with him, which meant 
simply that they anticipated his success. That the British 
had been driven out of Solium by submarines was taken aU 
along the coast for evidence that their power at sea was gone. 

The country in which the Western Frontier Force was 
to operate was difficult. Along the coast, fringing the true 
desert, is a strip of land which to-day just affords grazing 
for camels and African sheep and is here and there rudely 
cultivated by the Bedouin. Water can generally be found 
by digging ; in fact, two thousand years ago there were 
pleasure resorts and villas along this coast, and Cleopatra is 
said to have visited Matruh, or Paraetonium, as it then was. 
But the existing weUs and cisterns are uncertain and often 
great distances apart. The soil, dusty in sim m er, becomes 
gluey in the wet season, and rain is fairly plentiful between 
December and March. In this season the heat of the day is 
not unduly great, and the nights are often very cold. It 
was within this narrow strip that aU the earlier operations 
took place. 

South of this coast belt is a plateau of bare limestone 
bills , some fifty miles wide south of Dabaa and thrice as 
much at the longitude of Solium. Then comes the desert 
proper, wherein soft, rolling sand-dunes stretch away south- 
ward for many hunffieds of miles. One hundred and sixty 
■mil es south of Sollum is the large oasis of Siwa, one of the 
chief centres of the Senussi’s influence, on the desert’s edge. 
Eastward of Siwa lies a series of oases, of which some a.re 
within str iking distance, for Bedouin camelry, of the Nile 
Valley. 

From Alexandria the single standard-gauge railway, 
bmlt by the ex-Khedive Abbas HUmi, followed the coast. 
It was directed upon SoUmn and had at the outbreak of war 
readied Dabaa. From the railhead ran a track, deared of 
stones and roughly levelled where necessary, which bore the 
somewhat magniloquent ■title of the Khedivial Motor Road 
anH had indeed a fair surface in weather. But the wet 
season was at hand, and it was evident ■that ■the force would 
find movement a matter of great difficulty. 
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The Affair of the Wadi Senab. 

Major-General Wallace decided to strike a blow, even if 
he had the power only to strike a light one, as soon as possible. 
It was important to diminish the prestige of the Senussi and 
also to bring him to action before he received reinforcements 
from the west. There were reports that he had demanded 
large numbers from his commander facing the Italians at 
Certe. 

On the 11th December General Wallace sent out a 
column to disperse a body of the enemy reported to be at 
Duwwar Hussein, 16 miles west of Matruh. It was under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel J. L. R. Gordon, 15th Sikhs, 
and consisted of a section of the Notts Battery, a detachment 
of the Royal Naval Armoured Car Division,^ the 2nd 
Composite Yeomanry Regiment, and his own regiment, less 
two companies. The column marched at 7 a.m., the 
infantry following the track beside the Matruh-SoUum 
telegraph line, the cavalry, cars and guns moving south-west 
down the Khedivial Motor Road. The cavalry had advanced 
some nine miles when its right flank guard was suddenly 
fired on at short range. This was moving so fast at the time 
that the scouts had been unable to keep far enough ahead. 
An attempt was made to turn the enemy’s right with the 
aid of the armoured cars, but the fire was so hot that Major 
J. T. Wigan, commanding the column, recalled this attack. 
The guns now came into action, and after the arrival of a 
squadron of Australian Light Horse from Matruh in the 
afternoon the enemy was driven out of the Wadi Senab with 
considerable loss. His force, about three hundred strong, 
had fought stoutly and had lost about 80 killed and 7 prison- 
ers. The British losses were 1 officer and 15 other ranks 
killed, 2 officers and 15 other ranks woimded. The officer 
kffied was Lieut.-Colonel Snow, who was acting as Intelligence 
officer to the Western Frontier Force. His death at this 
juncture was a great loss.^ 

Lieut.-Colonel Gordon had heard the firing and learnt 
from a message dropped by an aeroplane that the cavalry 
was heavily engaged. Since the forces were separated by 


^ Four armoured cars, 3 Fords, and a Wireless car. 

® Colonel Snow lost his life trying to save that of a wounded Bedouin 
in a cave, whom he approached in an endeavour to persuade him to 
surrender. He believed that he was so well known in the desert that no 
Arab would fire upon him. 
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6 miles, while his own was small and had a considerable 
amount of baggage for a long trek, he decided not to 
move to the assistance of the cavalry, rightly judging that 
it would be reinforced by General Wallace from Matruh. 
He therefore continued his march, mending some gaps cut 
in the telegraph line with his regimental telephone wire as he 
advanced. In the afternoon he selected a camp at Umm er 
Rakham, where there were wells sujO&cient for the whole 
force. Here he was rejoined by the cavalry at night. 

Owing to the fatigue of the Yeomanry horses nothing 
could be done on the following day, the 12th, beyond 
rounding up some cattle and camels, with 25 prisoners, from 
the neighbourhood. Colonel Gordon was instructed by 
General Wallace, by telephone from Matruh, to continue the 
reconnaissance as far westward as possible next day, return- 
ing to Umm er Rakham at night. But as the enemy was 
reported by aeroplane to be in some strength at Duwwar 
Hussein, 7 miles to the south-west, he suggested that he 
should follow the telegraph westward as far as the Wadi 
Hasheifiat and then move up the wadi to Duwwar Hussein, 
near its source, rather than leave his flank open to the enemy. 
General Wallace concurred and also promised to send four 
armoured cars by the Khedivial Motor Road towards 
Duwwar Hussem to co-operate. On the night of the 12th 
Colonel Gordon was joined by the 6th Royal Scots, less two 
companies, with a convoy of stores from Matruh. 

The track west of Umm el Rakham was reported unfit 
for heavy wheels, so reserve ammunition and extra water 
were transferred to the pack mules of the 15th Sikhs. The 
machine-gun limbers, however, accompanied the column, 
which marched at 8.30 a.m., leaving one of the two Sikh 
companies to guard the camp. The mounted troops were in 
the van, extended over a wide front ; one company 15th 
Sikhs formed the advanced guard, two platoons of the 
Royal Scots the left flank guard. 

At 9.15 a.m., when the main body had covered scarcely 
two miles and was a few hundred yards east of the Wadi 
Hasheifiat, heavy firing broke out on the left flank. Colonel 
Gordon galloped up on to the ridge on his left and saw his 
flank guard retiring hastily northward, pursued by a body 
of men so like British troops that for a moment he believed 
two parties of the Royal Scots were firing on one another in 
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error. Examination through field-glasses, however, showed 
that the attackers were troops of the Senussi. They were 
advancing in open formation, firing from behind cover as 
they moved, and certainly doing credit to Ja’far's training. 
A small body only was at first visible, but it soon became clear 
that a considerable force was advancing on Colonel Gordon's 
flank and that he must fight it on the edge of the plateau. 
He decided to hold the attack with his main body, while the 
advanced guard and cavalry enveloped the enemy's left. 
He ordered a company of the Royal Scots to occupy a 
position on the ridge and to support the retiring flank guard. 
His message took some time to reach the cavalry, as it was 
then over a mile ahead of the advanced guard, which had 
wheeled to its left and become heavily engaged. Fresh 
bodies of the enemy appeared on the front of the cavalry 
when it came into line on the right, and Colonel Gordon 
estimated that the total force attacking him numbered from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred. Just before 10 a.m. the 
enemy opened fire with one or two guns firing 4-inch shell. 
His shooting was extremely bad, but three machine guns 
which he brought into action were well handled. 

There was some risk that the advanced guard would 
be cut off from the main body. Colonel Gordon, for this 
reason and because the Royal Scots had not advanced to the 
ridge, ordered it to withdraw in the direction of headquarters. 
The officer commanding reported, however, that he could not 
comply with the order unless he abandoned his wounded and 
that he was therefore obliged to hold his ground. 

The Royal Scots being still unable to advance. Colonel 
Gordon sent a helio message to the camp at Unam Rakham, 
ordering up all reinforcements that could be spared. In 
reply he was informed that the machine-gun section of the 
Royal Scots and 75 men of the Australian A.S.C., who were 
armed with rifles, were being sent. The former did not 
arrive until the action was over, but the Australians came up 
in time to be of excellent service. Then, at 2.15 p.m., it was 
reported by helio from Umm Rakham that, in response to a 
telephone message earlier in the day to Matruh, two squadrons 
Australian Light Horse had come up and were escorting the 
two guns of the Notts Battery. Owing to the difficulty of 
the ground the guns came into action close to the camp, at 
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3, 15 p.m., at long range, but a lucky shell feU in the midst of 
one of the largest bodies of the enemy, which scattered and ^ 
disappeared. 

This was the turning-point of the action. All along the 
line the enemy began to retreat and the Royal Scots advanced 
to the ridge. There was, however, no hope at this hour of 
the afternoon of any decisive result, so Colonel Gordon, the 
ridge secure in his hands, withdrew his troops to camp. 
His losses were 9 killed and 56 wounded. Those of the enemy 
were estimated at 250.^ The column returned to Matnih 
next day, the troops in a state of great fatigue. 

The enemy had been driven off, but had been able to 
retire unmolested, and must be given credit for the surprise 
and the vigour of his attack. Had the standard of training 
and the experience of the whole column been equal to those 
of the 15lh Sikhs, the Senussi might have been heavily 
defeated. 


The Affair of the Wadi Majid. 

From the 15th December to Christmas Eve the weather “Map e. 
was unfavourable and no operations were undertaken. 

The period was devoted to further reorganization of the 
Western Frontier Force, which was strengthened by the 
arrival of the 1st Battalion New Zealand Rifle Brigade. 
Meanwhile the enemy had concentrated astride the Khedivial 
Road at Gebel Medwa, 6 miles south-west of Matruh. It 
was estimated from aerial reconnaissance and other sources 
of information that his strength was upwards of 5,000,^ 
with a considerable proportion of Muhafizia, four guns and 
several machine guns. General Wallace decided to make 
an attempt to surprise him by a night advance from Matruh. 


^ JaTax Pasha states that his losses were only 17 killed and 30 wounded. 
These figures do not include those of his Bedouin allies, but probably 
the total was less than half the British estimate. 

* JaTar Pasha states that there were under his orders three battalions 
of Muhafizia of 300 men each, four mountain guns and two machine guns. 
Another battalion, with one gun and two machine guns, had been sent by 
him on the 21st towards Dabaa to interrupt communication with 
Alexandria. The Senussi and Nuri had a further force of three battalions, 
four mountain guns and eight machine guns at Halazin, 15 miles south- 
west of Gebel Medwa. He adds : ** Besides the regulars there were of 
** course numerous nomads from the neighbourhood. These would take 
part with us in an action if they saw we were going to be successful, 
" but, if -Uie contrary, would retire to their camps and lie low.'* 
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At 5 a.m. on the 25th December the force moved out 
in two columns, organized as follows : — 

Right Column — 

Commander : Lieut.-Colonel J. L. R. Gordon. 

Royal Bucks Hussars. 

1 Section Notts Battery R.H.A. 

15th Sikhs. 

1st New Zealand Rifle Brigade. 

2/8th Middlesex. 

Notts & Derby Field Ambulance. 

Water Section Australian Train. 

Left Column — 

Conamander : Br.-General J. D. T. T37ndale-Biscoe. 

Brigade Staff and Signal Troop, Composite Yeo- 
manry Brigade. 

2 Troops Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry. 

1 Troop Derbyshire Yeomanry. 

2 Troops City of London Yeomanry. 

1 Squadron Herts Yeomanry. 

Composite Regiment Austrian Light Horse. 

Notts Battery R.H.A. (less 1 Section). 

Yeomanry Machine Gun Section. 

Yeomanry Field Ambulance. 

The right column was to advance down the Khedivial 
Road upon Gebel Medwa while the left column made a 
detour, moving south of Matruh down the Wadi Toweiwia 
and thence westward round the right flank of the enemy, 
to cut off his retreat. H.M.S. Clematis was to support any 
action within range. 

The cavalry itself was dear of the Wadi Toweiwia by 
7.30 a.m. Bringing the guns and ammunition limbers 
through was, however, a matter of considerable difficulty 
which the squadron of Herts Yeomanry took two hours to 
accomplish.^ The remainder of the left column continued 
its sweep, with the intention of striking the Khedivial 
Road 12 miles from Matruh. 

This road runs almost straight south-west from Matruh 
for 5 miles, then turns left-handed to avoid some rough 
and difficult country, a tangle of hills cut by deep wa^ 
and crowned by the dominating height of Gebel Medwa. 


Afterwards, the main body of cavalry being fax ahead, this squadron 
moved in to assist the right column. 
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Down the road the right column marched in complete 
silence. The morning was dark, but the stars gave light 
enough for a good pace to be maintained. The prospect 
of a surprise seemed rosy, but soon after 6 a.m., just as 
day was breaking, the enemy’s outposts gave the alarm 
by lighting a huge bonfire. Two troops of the Bucks 
Hussars, advancing in the direction of the flare, became 
engaged, and the column was halted until it was light 
enough to see. The enemy was then visible in large numbers 
moving along the hills in a southerly and south-easterly 
direction. There had been at least a partial surprise. It 
was probably due to this fact that fhe height of Gebel 
Medwa itself was not occupied by the enemy and also that 
one only of his four guns ever came into action. 

Colonel Gordon ordered the of&cer commanding the 
15th Sikhs to send one of the two companies of the regiment 
forming the advanced guard to occupy Gebel Medwa and 
secure his right flank, then to continue his advance down 
the road. At 7.30 a.m. the advanced guard moved for- 
ward and the Sikh company seized the height of Gebel 
Medwa without opposition. At 8 a.m. the enemy began 
to shell the road with one gun. The shooting was much 
more accurate than in the previous action, but some of the 
shells were blinds, and small loss was caused. Colonel 
Gordon, who had galloped up to the ridge held by the 
advanced guard, saw the position which the enemy was 
taking up along the ridge west of Gebel Medwa and located 
the gun with Ms telescope. He ordered the section of the 
Notts Battery to engage the gun, which was soon after- 
wards silenced from a range of 2,000 yards. Shells fired 
by the Clematis from a range of 10,000 yards were now 
also falling upon the enemy’s position. 

Colonel Gordon ordered the 15th Sikhs to attack 
that portion of the ridge, south-west of Gebel Medwa, 
which appeared to be the key to the position, and requested 
General Wallace to relieve the company on Gebel Medwa. 
A company of the Middlesex was sent up for the purpose, 
but the Sikh company was not in action with its own 
battalion till 10 a.m. 

On coming under fire the Sikhs had opened out into 
artillery formation, astride, but well dear of, the road. At 
8.45 a.m. the battalion advanced on a frontage of 200 
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yards, with the 1st New Zealand Rifles following. Mean- 
while the Middlesex and Bucks Hussars were ordered by 
General Wallace to make a containing attack on the enemy's 
left. 

The advance went briskly. As it progressed Colonel 
Gordon sent up one company of the New Zealand Rifles 
to attack the south bank of a gorge on the left of the Sikhs 
and another to reinforce their right. At 9.30 a.m. the Sikhs, 
who had advanced very steadfly across an open plateau, 
were ordered to halt and maintain a heavy fire on the 
enemy's line, now 800 yards distant. There being as yet 
no signs of the cavalry and the enemy beginning a retire- 
ment, it was clear that there was no object in waiting 
longer. The advance was resumed, the New Zealand 
company on the left being transferred to the right flank 
to join the other company of its regiment. 

Shortly after 10 a.m. the whole ridge was in British 
hands. Tlxe enemy broke and fled, some small parties 
taking refuge in caves and gullies, in which many were 
shot or bayoneted and a few captured. Colonel Gordon 
led up the guns and the two reserve companies of the New 
Zealanders to the west edge of the plateau overlooking the 
Wadi Majid, from which point considerable loss was 
inflicted on the retiring enemy. 

Had the cavalry been up in time the enemy's force 
might have been destroyed, but the left column had been 
considerably delayed by hostile mounted troops. It had 
first come into action at 8 a.m. against camelry and cavalry 
4 miles due south of Gebel Medwa, evidently so placed to 
deal with just such a turning movement as General Wallace 
had projected. This force was dispersed by machine-gun 
fire, but the column did not resume its advance till 9 a.m. 
Later it manoeuvred in the plain south-west of the hills 
endeavouring to turn and dnve back upon the infantry 
small bodies of the enemy in retirement. 

Colonel Gordon, having no signal section attached to 
his column, endeavoured to communicate with the cavalry 
through the regimental signallers of the 15th Sikhs. He 
first saw the mounted troops two miles to the south and 
moving southward at 11 a.m. ^ Not until 12.45 could he 
get an answer to his calls and even then it was some time 
before his urgent requests that the cavalry should advance 
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straight upon the Wadi Majid and engage the enemy 
retreating from the infantry had any result.^ 

It was not until about 3 p.m. that the left column 
reached the required position between the Wadis Senab and 
Majid, and it was then too late. The Sikhs had meanwhile 
crossed the Wadi Majid and the New Zealanders had cleared 
the northern end of the wadi, driving the enemy's rear 
guard, which numbered about 150, towards the shore, and 
burning his camp in the wadi's bed. Over one hundred 
dead were here counted, a number of prisoners were taken 
with 80 camels and other live stock, besides artiliery and 
small arm ammunition. 

The line was now facing north, the enemy's rear guard 
between it and the sea. The bulk of the enemy's force, 
with his herds, had, however, escaped westward. After 
4 p.m. darkness began to faU, saving the rear guard, which, 
though broken and demoralized, was still resisting. The 
remnant issued from the Wadis Senab and Majid and fled 
to the rocky sea-shore, whither the cavaliy was unable to 
foUow. At 5 p.m. Colonel Gordon broke off the infantry 
pursuit, ordering the New Zealand Rifles to withdraw to 
Gebel Medwa, where the right column was to bivouac. 
The mounted troops returned that evening to Matruh. 
The infantry passed a Christmas night of bitter cold, and 
welcomed the order to move in the early morning. The 
column reached Matruh at 6.45 a.m. on the 26th December. 

The operation had been successful in that the enemy 
had been heavily defeated and his prestige lowered. Un- 
fortunately it had not been found possiWe to clinch the 
success. Had the cavalry been able to intercept the enemy's 
m ai n body the campaign might have been T^ually ended 
then and there. 

The British losses were light : 13 killed and 51 wounded. 
Those of the enemy were certainly heavier. It was esti- 
mated that there were over three hundred dead on the 


1 At 12.45 p.m. Colonel Gordon sent the following message : — " Move 
*Mne north and reinforce infantry. Enemy retiring north-west.” At 
1.10 p.m. he sent : — Move on Wadi Majid. Your assistance urgently 
" required.” At 2.45 p.m. he sent : — Work north-east and round up the 
enemy in front of the infantry.” Major G. Pennefather-Evans, com- 
manding the 15th Sikhs, having read Colonel Gordon^s first message, also 
signalled : — ” Message from O.C. Column begins : * Move due north and 
reinforce infantry. Enemy retiring north-west.* Ends. I do not 
** need reinforcing. Push on north. From O.C. 15/Sikhs.** 
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ground, while 20 prisoners were taken. ^ A number of the 
dead were deserters from the Egyptian Coastguard, in their 
old uniforms. Among the booty were the office and personal 
effects of Ja'far Pasha. A subadar and eleven sepoys, 
captured by the enemy in the transport Moorina, escaped 
from their guards during the action and rejoined. 

General Wallace had now breathing time to deal with 
the situation in his rear, between Matruh and Dabaa, where 
large numbers of Bedouin had congregated.^ After giving 
his troops a rest, he despatched a column,® under the com- 
mand of Br.-General Lord Lucan, to Bir Gerawla, 12 miles 
south-east of Matruh. Leaving Matruh on the afternoon 
of the 28th December, the column returned on the evening 
of the 30th. No resistance was met, the Bedouin fleeing 
from their encampments on its approach. Eighty tents and 
a quantity of grain were destroyed, 100 camels and 500 
sheep brought in. The operation had a salutary effect upon 
the Egyptian Bedouin of the coast area. 


^ This figure is from the War Diary ** A. & Q.”, Western Frontier 
Force. Sir J. Maxwell's despatch states that 82 prisoners were taken. 
It is possible that the latter figure includes non-combatants taken with 
the camels, as the Despatch states that 34 were captured in the Wadi 
Majid alone. 

® There was also a battalion of Muhafizia^ of the presence of which 
the British were unaware. See footnote 2, p. 1 13. 

* Six squadrons of cavalry, two sections of artillery, the 15th Sikhs 
and 2/7th Middlesex (less two companies). The 1st New Zealand Rifle 
Brigade operated further south. 




CHAPTER Vin. 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE OPERATIONS AGAINST 
THE SENUSSI. 

(Maps 1, 5 ; Sketches A, 4, 5.) 

The Affair of KLalazin. 

The, operations of Lord Lucan's column mentioned in igie. 
the last chapter had not apparently broken up all the enemy Jan. 
concentrations in rear of the Western Frontier Force, for 
on the 1st January 80 tents were seen from the air at 
Gebel Howeimil, 35 miles south-east of Matruh and 15 miles 
south of the coast at Baqqush.^ It was, however, impossi- 
ble owing to torrential rains to make any move against this 
camp for the next ten days. On the 9th the weather cleared, 
but a further delay was necessary to give the country time to 
dry, A mixed column^ under the command of Br.-General 
Tyndale-Biscoe moved out of camp on the 12th and reached 
Baqqush on the afternoon of the 13th, after many delays 
due to guns sticking in the mud. Next day it advanced to 
Gebel Howeimil. The largest camp was found deserted,® 
but at smaller camps camels and live-stock were taken and 
all tents burned. The column returned that night to Baqqush, 
the cavalry having marched nearly 50 miles since morning. 

Under cover of the operation the telegraph line between 
Matruh and Dabaa was mended by the R.N. Armoured 
Car Division. On the 15th the section of Battery 
H.A.G., and two squadrons Australian Light Horse, which 
were to return to Eg37pt, left the column at Baqqush to 
march to Dabaa. The remainder of the column reached 


^ Baqqush is spelt Bakshuba on Map 1. 

® One section *‘A'' Battery H.A.C., six squadrons cavalry, machine- 
gun and signal sections, 3/7th Middlesex (less two companies), 15th Sikhs 
(less two companies), 1st S. Midland Field Ambulance, 137th Field Ambu- 
lance, Water Section, detachment 1st Australian Divisional Train. 

• JaTar Pasha states that this was the camp of the force sent towards 
Dabaa. (See footnote 2, p. 113.) It was recalled after the defeat at the 
Wadi Majid on Christmas Day. 
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Matruh on the 16th, the horses much fatigued by long 
marches on heavy ground with scanty rations. Thirteen 
prisoners, 140 camels and 50 cattle were brought in. 

Sir J. Maxwell now proposed to the War Office that 
he should reoccupy SoUmn, as soon as naval assistance 
could be given him and the Western Frontier Force made 
really mobile. The recapture of the place was in his 
opinion not yet a military necessity but advisable on 
political grounds. On the 27th he was informed by Sir 
W. Robertson that the Admiralty had instructed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief East Indies Station to report when he was 
ready to co-operate. Destroyers would be necessary to 
keep off German submarines should a landing be attempted. 
But the Navy had its hands full at the moment, and the 
Admiral was informed that the reoccupation of Solium was 
not a matter of urgency. 

Two letters, “ couched in terms of injured innocence,” 
as Sir J. Maxwell reported, were received from Sayed Ahmed, 
one of them addressed to Lord Kitchener. The Senussi 
blamed the British for the outbreak of hostilities, but as 
he refused to surrender the survivors of the Tam and 
Moovina, on the ground that they were hostages handed 
over to him by the Ottoman Government, it was clear that 
he was not disposed to be friendly. No reply therefore was 
sent to his letters. 

The return of troops from Gallipoli now made it possi- 
ble to amend the improvised organization of the force. 
The l/2nd South Midland Mounted Brigade was ordered 
to join General Wallace and was to consist of the Bucks, 
Berks, and Dorset Yeomanry, with the Notts Battery 
R.H.A. The Composite Yeomanry Brigade was to consist 
of the Herts and 2nd County of London Regiments, with 
a squadron each of Duke of Lancaster’s and Surrey Yeo- 
manry. The former brigade did not, however, reach Matruh 
till after the Affair of Halazin, and the Bucks Yeomanry 
and a squadron of Dorset Yeomanry zilready there remained 
detached from it and under the orders of the Composite 
Brigade. 

On the 19th January an aeroplane located the main 
enemy camp at Halazin, 22 miles south-west of Matruh. 
It consisted of over three hundred tents, among which the 
pilot. Captain L. V. Royle of the Coastguard, recognised 
that of ^e Senussi himself. It was decided to attack as 
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soon as the 2nd South African Infantry should arrive. This 
imit reached Mersa Matruh, in trawlers from Alexandria, 
on the 21st.^ 

Major-General Wallace left Matruh at 4 p.m.. on the 
22nd January and formed a perimeter camp at Bir Shola, 
12 miles to the south-west, where a miserably wet night 
was passed. At 6 a.m. on the 23rd he advanced on TTalad-n 
in two columns the right, or infantry, column on a com- 
pass bearing to the reported position of the enemy’s camp ; 
the left, or cavalry, echeloned to the left front of the infantry. 
The train had to be parked outside Bir Shola owing to the 
difficulty of ascending the rising ground, sodden with rain. 
Motor ambulances stuck repeatedly and had to be extri- 
cated by teams from the train. The detachment of the 
R.N. Armoured Car Diviaon which accompanied the force 
was sent back to Matruh, as it was feared that the cars 
would be unable to return after the track had been further 
cut up by traffic. The right column moved forward with 
small mixed detachments as advanced and right flank 
guards, the former in touch with that of the left column. 
At 8.25 a.m., after 7 rtules had been covered, the left column 
reported parties of the enemy 2 miles ahead of its screen, 
which was in action an hour later. It was thm decided by 
Major-General Wallace that the infantry should attack, 
while the cavalry manoeuvred against the enemy’s right. 

At 10 a.m. the 15th Sikhs advanced in open order, 
supported by the 2nd South African Infantry and 1st New 
Zealand Rifles, and covered by the fire of the Notts Battery. 
The enemy appeared to be extended over a firont of a mile 
and a half, but mirage prevented accurate observation. He 
was evidently falling back gradually upon a prepared 
position in rear, and he showed considerable skiU in the 


^ The whole brigade had been put at Sir J. Maxwell's disposal, but 
only this battalion was in time for Halazin. It had reached Alexandria 
from England on the 10th January. 

* Right Column (Lieut. -Colond J. L. R. Gordon) : — one squadron 
Duke of Lancaster's Own Yeomanry, Notts Battery, 15th Sikhs, 2nd 
S. African Infantry, 1st N.Z. Rifle Brigade. 

Left Column (Br.-General J. D. T. Tyndale-Biscoe) : — Bucks Hussars, 
one squadron each Herts and Dorset Yeomanry and Australian Light 
Horse, two troops Surrey Yeomanry, machine-gun section, A " Battery 
H.A.C. (less one section). 

Reserve (J mile in rear of Right Column ) : — 2 troops Harts Yeomanry, 
6th Royal Scots (less two companies). 

Baggage Escort : — ^2/8th LRddlesex (less two companies). 


1916. 

22-23 Jan. 
Sketch 4. 
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withdrawal, also handling well at least three mountain guns 
and five machine guns. A body of the enemy now appeared 
on the British right, and at 11.45 Colonel Gordon rein- 
forced the right of the Sikhs with two companies of Souih 
Africans. Shortly afterwards the enemy appeared on the 
British left also, while the right flank guard reported that 
it was being driven in by a strong party with marbinp. 
guns. This movement was countered by sending up a 
company of New Zealanders with machme guns, which 
checked the enemy’s advance but was in turn outflanked 
by another body. A company of the Royal Scots put an 
end to the pressure on this flank. 

On the left the enemy’s enveloping movement was 
stronger and more persistent. The advance of the left 
column was held up at 1.30 p.m., and although it was re- 
inforced from the reserve, it was gradually driven in. The 
remaining two companies of the New Zealanders were now 
sent to -this flank (one company having been moved up on 
the left of the 15th Sikhs) and tiie enemy’s advance brought 
to an end. 

By this time the force was in a curious position. The 
flanks had been driven back while the Sikhs advanced in 
the centre and the whole force was in horse-shoe forma- 
tion.^ The determination to press the main attack, how- 
ever, brought its reward. By 2.45 p.m. the Sikhs, South 
Africans and New Zealand company reached the enemy’s 
entrenchments, from which the defenders streamed back 
into the desert, abandoning their large camp. The flanking 
attacks now melted away, but the horses of the mounted 
troops, which had had no water, were too exhausted for 
serious pursuit. Had the grormd permitted the use of the 
armoured cars the enemy would not have escaped so easily. 

This was a costlier action than those which had pre- 
ceded it, the British casualties numbering 312,® wldle, 
according to the statements of the few prisoners taken, 
those of the enemy were about 200 killed and 500 wounded. 
The Senussi had been dealt another severe blow, but once 
again the result was indecisive, and his force remained in 
being. 


^ The two troops Surrey Yeomanry are not shown on Sketch 4. 
They were acting with the DX.O. Yeomanry. 

* One British officer and 20 other ranks killed ; 10 British, 3 Indian 
officers and 278 other ranks wounded. 
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Owing to the fatigue of troops and animals and the 
fact that his field ambulance and ammunition column were 
stuck in the mud. General Wallace decided to bivouac 2 miles 
east of the captured position. The troops spent the night 
in great discomfort, without coats, blankets, and in most 
cases food, without water for man or beast save that found 
in pools left by the rain. Only two ambulance carts could 
be got away to Matruh ; the rest of the wounded had to 
remain with the column and share the conditions of its 
bivouac. 

Next morning the column started back to Bir Shola. 
After a wet night the mud was worse than, ever. All 
vehicles had to be dragged by parties of troops and such 
of the woimded as could not sit horses carried on stretchers, 
till the train was met 3 miles west of Bir Shola. The night 
of the 24th also was wet and cold, but the conditions were 
vastly different. Fresh water, coats, blankets and food 
were now available, and 16 bell tents, with stretchers and 
medical comforts, had been sent out from Matruh to meet 
the column, so that the more seriously wounded were well 
cared for. Next morning the weather cleared and the 
column marched back to Matruh in good spirits. 


Preparations for the Reoccupation of Sollum. 

Sir J. Maxwell and Br.-General N. Malcolm, his Chief 
of the General Staff, visited Matruh on the 1st February 
to study the question of the reoccupation of Solium. Two 
thousand camels had now been allotted to the Western 
Frontier Force, which thus for the first time became com- 
pletely mobile, able to advance a considerable distance 
from Matruh and remain in the desert for a long period. 
The force itself was changing in composition. It had been 
joined by the headquarters and the remaining troops of 
the 2nd Mounted Brigade.^ The R.N. Armoured Car 
Division, the heavy cars of which had been found unsuit- 
able for desert warfare in the wet season, had left it on 
the 27th January, being replaced by the Cavalry Corps 
Motor Machine-Gun Battery, with 17 light armoured cars 
and 21 motor bicydes. Next day the 15th Sikhs, under 


1 The Composite Yeomanry Brigade was broken np shortly afterwards, 
its troops coming under the command of the 2nd Mounted Brigade. 


1916. 

Uan. 
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orders for India, began leaving Matmh by detachments. 
In the early days of the force this battalion had been its 
only trained unit and had borne the brunt of every action 
hitherto fought. The 1st South African Infantry arrived to 
rdieve it, shortly afterwards followed by the 3rd Battalion. 
Br.-General H. T. Lukin, commanding the South African 
Brigade, arrived with Ms staff at Matrhh on the 4th Febru- 
ary. A detachment of Egyptian engineers was also added 
to the force. 

According to General Maxwell’s information, the 
enemy’s main body was in the neighbourhood of Barrani, 
while there was a smaller force at Bir Waer, outside Solium. 
There was a choice of two courses : to advance on Barrani 
along the coast and simultaneously land a force at SoUum ; 
or to carry out the whole operation by land, using Barrani 
after its capture as a base to supply the force so far as 
possible from the sea. The difficulty inherent in the 
former course was that Solium Bay was commanded by 
encircling heights and that, as there were mines at the 
harbour’s mouth to be removed before a landing could be 
effected, surprise was out of the question. These con- 
ditions favoured resistance to a landing and made it 
probable that heavy casualties would be incurred if one 
were attempted. Sir J. Maxwell therefore decided on the 
second of the alternatives, though tMs had its own special 
difficulty, the route from Barrani to SoUmn having few 
wells along its course. The first step in the operation was 
obviously to defeat the enemy covering Barrani, to occupy 
that place and establish there a depot for the further 
advance of 50 miles to Solium. 

Major-General Wallace, long incommoded by an old 
wotmd, did not feel Mmself capable of withstanding the 
ph37sicM strain wMdi tMs prolonged desert operation 
would certainly involve. He therefore tendered Ms resig- 
nation to Sir J. Maxwell, who appointed Major-General 
W. E. Pe3^on to be Ms successor in the command of the 
Western Frontier Force. 

General Peyton arrived at Matruh on the 10th February. 
His first step was the establishment of an intermediate 
depot between Matruh and Barrani, wMch are 80 miles 
apart as the crow flies and 90 miles by march route. 
He chose for his purpose Unjeila, exactly half-way. 




Sketch 5. 
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where there were adequate wells. On the 13th a column^ 
was despatched thither under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel H. T. Fulton, 1st New Zealand Rifles, with a convoy 
of 800 camels carrying 28 days’ mobile rations, for 1,400 
men, 200 horses and for the camels themselves. The 
column reached Unjeila without molestation after a three 
days’ march. It was followed by a convoy of wheeled 
transport with further stores, escorted by the 2nd South 
African Infantry. The 3rd Battalion having arrived at 
Matruh by sea from Alexandria, General Pe 3 d;on was now 
ready to despatch, imder the command of Br .-General Lukin, 
the main force destined to capture Barrani. 

Sir J. Maxwell felt some anxiety lest the Senussi should 
take alarm on receiving news of these preparations and 
draw oflf his forces inland. Great Britain had borne in 
mind the adage to beware of entrance to a quarrel, but, 
being in, desired that the opponent should be taught to 
beware of her. Rumours were therefore spread in suitable 
quarters that the Western Frontier Force was about to 
withdraw from Matruh. The story was current in Cairo 
almost at once and doubtless reached the Senussi before 
long. 

The Action of Agagiya and the Reoccupation of 
S iDi EL Barrani. 

On the 20th February Br.-General Lukin marched out to 
join the force at Unjeila with the 1st and 3rd South African 
Iirfantry, 6th Ro}^ Scots, Dorset and one squadron Bucks 
Yeomanry, Notts Battery (less one section), and a field 
ambulance. On the 22nd he reached Unjeila and took 
command of the troops there. His orders from General 
Pejdon were to advance on Barrani as soon as possible. 
Even at this stage he had a long line of communication, 
open to attack by the Bedouin throughout. On the very 
day of his arrival the 2nd South African Infantry had to be 
sent back to Matruh to escort transport returning empty 
for further supplies. 

Aerial reconnaissance during the march had shown 
that the enemy was encamped at Agagiya, 15 miles 


^ 1st N.Z, Rifle Brigade, one section Notts Battery, one troop Dorset 
Yeomanry, one signal section, detachment Eg3^tian Engineers, detach- 
ment field ambulance. 
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south-east of Barrani. Bedouin reported that both Nuri 
and Ja'far were in camp. Sayed Ahmed himself had left for 
the Siwa Oasis, whence he was engaged in directing against 
Egypt another operation of which mention will be made 
in the next chapter. 

Sketch 6 . Leaving the New Zealanders and Royal Scots to hold 
his supply depot at Unjeila, General Lukin marched on 
the 23rd to Shammas (12 miles) and next day to the Wadi 
Mehtila (16 miles), at bpth of which places there was 
sufficient water. An entrenched camp was formed on the 
shore at the mouth of the Wadi Mehtila. The force was 
now 8 miles north-east of the enemy's camp among the 
sand-hills at Agagiya. General Lukin decided to rest his 
troops on the ^th, then move out under cover of darkness 
and attack the enemy at dawn. Ja'far Pasha, however, 
did not wait to be attacked. At 5.30 p.m. two guns and 
a machine gun opened fire on the British camp. They 
were silenced by the British artillery and driven off, but 
it seemed probable that another attack would follow, and 
disturbance had been created sufficient to cause General 
Lukin to abandon his project of a night march. 

1916, The enemy showed no further activity that night and, 
26 Feb. Yeomanry moved out at 5 a.m. next morning to 

recoimoitre, it was found that he had made no general 
advance and had, in fact, no outlying detachments, being 
concentrated in his former position among the sand-hills. 
It was estimated that his strength was 1,500,^ with three 
guns and five machine guns. His dispositions were ex- 
cellent, especially for defence agaiust an enemy not very 
strong in artillery.* He held a series of large yellow sand- 
dtmes upon a slight plateau, a mile in length and two miles 
in depth. This area had been entrenched and at certain 
points wired. As at Halazin, there was no cover for a force 
advancing from the northward to the attack. 

At 9.30 a.m. General Lukin, having received the 
Yeomanry's report, moved out from camp to attack the 
position, and ordered Lieut.-Colonel H. M. W. Souter, 
commanding the Dorset Yeomanry, to be prepared to cut 
off the enemy's retreat. The Yeomanry, less one squadron 
on the British left, thereupon moved round the western 
flank of the position and occupied some sand-hills, from 


^ Ja^far Pasha states that the force numbered 1,600, 
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which a good view was to be had. A dismounted advance 1916. 
was then carried out with the object of pianing the enemy 
to his ground. Two armoured cars operating with the 
Yeomanry on this flank were of great assistance in keeping 
down the enemy’s machine-gun fire, though they found 
difficulty in moving on the soft sand. 

Meanwhile the infantry column advanced, the 3rd South 
African Battalion leading. At 11 a.m., when the head of 
the column was mdles S.S.W of the British camp, the 
order was given to deploy for the attack, to be carried out 
by the 3rd Battalion supported by the 1st. At 11.20 a.m. 
the advanced screen came under fire. The battalion now 
advanced in line, the men at two paces’ interval, with 
machine guns on the flanks, and the Notts Battery opened 
fire to support the attack. From the enemy’s side also 
broke out heavy machine-gun and rifle fibre, and the three 
guns came into action. The advance of the South Africans 
against an enemy they could not see, over ground without 
cover and swept by his fire, was admirably steady. At 
long range loss was slight, but as the sand-hiUs were 
approached casualties began to mount up. 

Ja’far Pasha now adopted his favourite tactics and 
attempted a swift outflanking movement against the British 
left. On this occasion they were less successful than at 
Halazin. A company of the 1st South African Battalion was 
moved up in echelon to cover the threatened flank, and 
drove off the counter-attack. General Lukhx at once threw 
Ln his reserves and ordered the assault. 

Advancing with a rush, the infantry quickly captured 
the front line on the edge of the sand-hflls. But there was 
depth in the position, and small bodies of the enemy made 
a running fight through the dunes. Progress in such con- 
ditions was slow, and it was not until 3.15 p.m., just three 
hours later, that the 1st and 3rd South African Battalions 
reached the southern edge of the hills, where they halted 
and concentrated. By this time the enemy had disappeared. 

Lieut.-Colonel Souter had been told by Generi Lukin 
that the assault had been launched. He decided to let * 
the enemy get well clear of the sand-hills, with their wire 
and entrenchments, and moved forward parallel to, and 
about a thousand yards west of, the line of retreat. At 
2 p.m. the whole retiring force was seen, extended over a 
onle, camels and baggage in front escorted by Bedouin, 
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Muhafizia with machine guns forming flank and rear 
guards. Colonel Souter now had with him his own three 
squadrons of Dorset Yeomanry, but the Bucks squadron 
had moved off in pursuit of a small camel convoy which 
had broken away from the enemy's column, and it could 
not be recalled in time to take part in the notable charge 
that followed. Colonel Souter dismounted his men to 
breathe the horses, while the officers examined the ground, 
which ascended slightly in the direction of the enemy but 
offered no obstacle to cavalry action. 

The reconnaissance over, the attack was made in two 
Hnes, the horses galloping steadily. Several machine guns 
opened fire, well handled at first, but as the Yeomanry 
approached the shooting became v^der and finally ceased. 
Fifty 3«Lrds from the rear guard^ Colonel Souter gave the 
order to charge, and, cheering loudly, the Dorsets dashed 
at the enemy. Steady hitherto, the rear guard broke its 
ranks to escape the sword, while the Bedouin with howls 
of dismay scattered and fled into the desert. Colonel 
Souter's horse was shot under him, and its dying strides 
threw him almost at the feet of Ja’far Pasha. There was 
a moment’s uncertainty, for the Dorsets had suffered 
heavily, but the arrival of the machine-gun section decided 
the issue. Ja’far, who was wounded, and two other Turkish 
officers who did not join in the flight, were captured. Nuri 
was for some time believed to have been killed, but escaped 
from the field. 

The enemy was pursued far into the desert, considerable 
numbers being killed with the sword. Thirty-nine prisoners 
were captured and 60 camels loaded with, dates and 40,000 
rounds of ammunition. A large number of tents were 
burnt after the action. The enemy’s losses were estimated 
to be five himdred, while those of the British were 184.* 

It is not too much to say that the charge of the Dorset 
Yeomanry was the outstanding event of the campaign. 
But for it the enemy would once again have slipped away. 


^ The rear guard is stated by Ja'far Pasba to have been 150 strongs 
with three machine guns. 

* Killed. Wounded. 

Officers 6 7 

Other Hanks . . . . 41 130 

The Dorset Yeomanry had 5 officers and 27 other ranks killed, 2 officers 
and 24 other aranks wounded* 
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and the action would have resembled the Affairs of the 1916- 
Wadi Majid and Halazin — ^indecisive successes. After 
Agagiya the forces of the Senussi never again stood to 
await a British attack. The capture of Ja'far Pasha was 
in itself a most fortunate result of the charge. Deprived 
of the qualities of character and leadership which he had 
shown, the Senussi and his forces were henceforth far less 
formidable. The campaign on the Western Frontier was 
to drag on for many mouths, but the enemy had lost his 
sting, and there was to be no more serious fighting. The 
task before General Peyton was still difficult enough, but 
it was the desert and its conditions rather than human 
opposition with which he now had to battle. 

After resting his troops and bm^dng the dead. General 
Lukin marched into Barrani without opposition on the 28th 
February. 


The Reoccupation of Sollum, 

On the 2nd March an aeroplane was sent to General March. 
Lukin to reconnoitre the country between Barrani and 
Solium. The Western Frontier Force now had possession 
of a harbour 90 miles nearer to Sollum than was Mersa 
Matruh. Barrani was, however, an indifferent landing- 
place, its utility being dependent on good weather, while 
to feed a force there by land, as had to be done until the 
Navy was ready, was a matter of difficulty.^ To husband 
supplies, General Peyton had ordered General Lukin to 
send back from the battlefield of Agagiya all his mounted 
troops but one squadron and two guns. As soon as he was 
established at Barrani he sent back every other horse he could 
spare and all artiUery personnel but the gun detachments. 

From Matruh to Unjeila was for a camel convoy a two 
days' march, from Unjeila to Barrani two more. Escorts 
of from fifty to one hundred men had to accompany each 
of these convoys.^ The victualling of Barrani from the sea 
was for the Navy an anxious affair owing to the presence 
of German submarines along the coast. It was skilfully 


1 The advance had been begun some days earlier than Sir J. Maxwell 
had originally intended and Qie Naval authorities had b^n led to 
expect. 

* Convo3rs moved at one or two days' interval in both directions. 
The first came straight through from Matruh. Thereafter there were 
organized two chains — ^from Matruh to Unjeila and Unjeila to Barrani. 
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carried out by Commander B. M. Eyres Monsell and com- 
pleted by the 4th March, just as the weather was breaking. 

There was now no shortage of supplies at Barxani, 
and General Pe 3 rfcon was able to bring up the bulk of his 
force, establishing his headquarters there on the 7th. The 
Composite Yeomanry Brigade had been broken up, the 
1st New Zealand Rifles and the 1st Australian Divisional 
Train had left the Western Frontier Force for Egypt, 
but it had been strengthened by the formation of a head- 
quarters signal section, and by the arrival of the Hong 
Kong & Singapore Mountain Battery, a detachment of the 
Kent Field Company Royal Engineers, and a company of 
Australian Camel Corps. These troops, together with the 
2nd Mounted Brigade, the 4th South African Infantry, and 
other units which had been on the Line of Communication, 
moved to Barrani- But before the concentration was 
complete the advance on SoUum began. The force did not 
come into action till after this move was finished, but the 
march illustrates so well the difficulties of desert warfare 
that it deserves to be recorded in some detail. 

The direct route to SoEum was the Khedivial Motor 
Road, following the coast. But the escarpment, which at 
Barrani is 25 miles from the sea, runs thence north-west 
to the Gulf of Solium to end in cliffs above the shore. To 
climb it there, with the forces of the Senussi installed atop 
of the plateau, as they were now reported to be, would 
have probably entailed heavy losses. General Peyton 
decided to follow a route further inland and ascend the 
plateau by the Median Pass, 20 miles south-east of SoUum, 
thus establishing himself on the high ground and denying 
to the enemy the advantages which he would have gained 
from a dominating position at SoUum. The only doubt 
regarding the inland route was whether the water supply 
would sufffce. General Peyton learnt that there was a 
good supply in the weUs of Augerin, near the foot of the 
pass, and large cisterns at Median and Siwiat, on the 
plateau. He therefore determined to use this route, moving 
his force in two echelons so as not to draw the weUs dry. 
Br.-General Lukin with the South African Brigade and 
the rest of the slow-moving troops was to advance on the 
9th March, via Baqbaq, to Augerin, timing his march so 
that he should arrive at daybreak on the 12th and then 
seizing the Median and Eragib Passes. The mounted 
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column, consisting of the 2nd Mounted Brigade, artillery, 1916 . 
and camel corps, under the command of Br.-General Lord 
Hampden, was to leave Barrani on the 11th and rejoin 
General Lukin on the 13th. The force would then be con- 
centrated at Augerin, with outposts on the plateau and 
the passes in its possession. 

The first part of the programme was carried out. 
General Lukin reached Baqbaq at 1 p.m. on the 11th 
March, on which day Lord Hampden moved to Alem Abu 
Sheiba, half way between Barrani and Baqbaq. On the 
12th (^neral Lukin marched to Augerin, armoured cars 
pushing ahead and seizing the Median and Eragib Passes. 

It was then discovered diat the reports regarding water 
had been over optimistic ; the wells would not suffice for 
the mounted troops, and ^e route along the plateau had 
a supply inadequate for the movement even of General 
Liikin’s whole force. General Peyton, however, refused to 
abandon the strategic advantage to be gained by establish- 
ing himself on the top of the escarpment, but he had to 
alter his plans, and it is significant of his difficulties of 
communication that several of his messages of the next 
few days are marked " by flag.” 

General Lukin was ordered to move up on to the 
plateau with two battalions — ^he took the 1st and 4th S.A. 
Infantry — ^the Hong Kong Mountain Battery and a small 
detachment of the Field Ambulance. The 2nd and 3rd 
Battalions and details were sent back under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel W. E. C. Tanner to Baqbaq, where 
General Peyton formed a third column of slow-moving 
troops under his personal command, which was to follow 
the coast-line. Lord Hampden’s mounted colunm was 
also directed to move along the coast instead of by the 
inland route, as previously ordered. 

On the 13th March General Lukin moved up on to 
the plateau, using both the Median and Eragib Passes, 
and halted at Bir el Siwiat. On the same day General 
Pe 3 rion advanced to Bir Tegdida, 19 miles from Solium. 

Lord Hampden was to have joined General Pe 3 rion, but, 
receiving an incorrect report lhat there was lack of water 
at Tegdida, he remained all day at Baqbaq, which he had 
reached on the 12th. On the 14th the three colu mn s con- 
centrated near the Halfaiya Pass, 3 miles S.S.E. of SoHum, 
the cavalry having to mahe a long march to come up with 
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the other troops. General Lukin brought his water supply 
on camels, there being no water on the plateau north-west 
of Siwiat. General Peyton then sent up another battalion, 
the 2nd S.A. Infantry, iiirough the Halfaiya Pass, continuing 
his own course along the coast. 

There was no general engagement at the end of this 
long and difficult approach. SoUum was hastily evacu- 
ated by the enemy and occupied in the afternoon by the 
cavalry and the 2nd and 3rd S.A. Infantry. The rest of the 
force followed next morning, when the first of the supply 
ships entered the bay. It had been a remarkable march, 
for the number of troops involved was far greater than 
usually employed in desert operations of this nature, in 
which water was scarce, fodder very scanty, and railhead 
distant 240 miles from the final goal.^ 

While the cavalry was moving into Solium the armotued 
cars, under the command of Major the Duke of Westminster, 
were ordered to move on Bir Waer, which it was reported 
by aeroplane was being evacuated, and if the enemy was 
gone, to pursue him "with reasonable boldness.” Bir 
Waer was found deserted, and the cars took up the pursuit 
to the westward. Doubtless the enemy commander believed, 
from previous experience, that if his highly mobile force put 
itself a day’s march hrom the British it was safe. But the 
Dema road, and indeed the surface of the whole desert, 
were surprisingly hard, so that a speed of 40 miles an hour 
was actually reached at times. Himdreds of armed Bedouin 
fleeing westward were passed, but no attention was paid to 
them. Then, 25 miles west of Solium, the main force of the 
enemy was seen a mile south of the track, and was at once 
attacked. 

Now the moral results of Agagiya were plainly shown. 
The enemy at once fled into the desert, with the exception 
of a few Turks, who stood plucMly to their guns and machine 
guns, but were shot down by ^e advancing cars. Three 
guns (all the enemy had on this front), nine machine guns 
and a quarter of a million rounds of small arm ammunition 
were taken. Thirty prisoners were captured, including two 
officers. The pursuit was kept up for 10 miles, many more of 
the enemy being shot down. IheBriti^ suffered no casualties . 

^ Alexandria to Dabaa by rail 100 miles ; Dabaa to Matnih 90 miles 
by marcb. route, 75 in a straight line ; Mairub to Solium 150 miles by 
march route, 125 in a straight line* 
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There remained the question of the prisoners from the 
Tara and a few survivors of the transport Moorina, handed 
over to the Senussi in November 1915. A letter from 
Captain R. S. Gwatldn-Williams, commander of the Tara, 
ad^essed to the British troops in SoUum, which he did not 
know had been evacuated, was found by great good fortune 
in an Arab house, and indicated the place of their confine- 
ment. Captain Royle, after having questioned the Arab 
prisoners, fiixed it with greater certainty at El Halddm, a 
post consisting merely of two old Roman wells, a sheildi’s 
tomb and a block-house, nearly 120 miles west of Solium. 

Then was carried out the exploit which won such wide 
attention, even at the height of the Battle of Verdun. The 
Duke of Westannster, with about equal numbers of Mght 
armoured cars and ambulances, 45 in aU, set out from 
Solium at 1 a.m. on the 17th. A high average speed was 
kept up, considering that the route was of soft sand or 
strewn with boulders and that it was absolutely unknown, 
but the cars did not reach their destination till nearly 
3 p.m. The prisoners were foimd. The ambulances drew 
up beside their tents. “ In a moment,” writes Captain 
Gwatkin- Williams, “ we were tearing buUy-beef, bread and 
“ tiimed chicken, and drinking condensed milk out of tins. 
“ We tore our food like famished wolves, with tears in our 
“ eyes and wonder in our hearts.” 

The prisoners, 91 officers and other ratings,^ after they 
had eaten their Jfill, were packed into the cars and ambu- 
lances. ThLe convoy then returned, but could not make 
SoUum that night and halted at Bir Waer, where the 
Australian Camel Corps was on outpost duty. Next day 
the prisoners were brought to Solium and put aboard a 
hospital ship for Alexandria. 

They had suffered occasional brutalities, but had been 
in general kindly treated, according to the lights of their 
captors. The fact was that the Senussi’s own forces were 
by this time near starvation in many districts, while an 
Arab can live on half the food required by a European. 
And so these unfortunates were in process of starving to 
death. Few, probably, would have survived another four 


1 They included one British officer of Indian cavalry and one civilian, 
a Portuguese cook. 


1916 . 

1 7 March. 
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months. Four had died at El Hakkim, mainly from star- 
vation. Disease, dysentery and lice, cold by night, heat by 
day, had made horrible their existence. 

With the reoccupation of SoUum the campaign on the 
coast may be said to have been ended. The Aidad Ali, who 
had joined the Senussi in hopes of being led to raid the Delta, 
came in and surrendered in large numbers to General Peyton. 
They also were feeling the pinch of hunger. The effect in 
Egypt was excellent, and the unrest in the Alexandria 
district was greatly diminished. British prestige had re- 
covered whatever had been lost by the original evacuation 
of Solium, and that step had been amply justified. 

Early in April the South African Brigade returned to 
Alexandria by sea, the transport marching to railhead on 
the Khedivial Railway. Two battalions of the Composite 
Brigade, one company Camel Corps, and two guns of the 
Hong Kong Battery, with light armoured cars and aeroplanes, 
remained at Solium. By July the Western Frontier Force 
had been reduced to the 6th and 22nd Mounted Brigades,^ 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Dismounted (Yeomanry) Brigades, 
Mth aeroplanes and auxiliary troops. 


1 6th. and 22nd were the new numbers given to the 1 /2nd South Midland 
and 1/lst North Midland Brigades respectively. 




CHAPTER IX. 


THE WESTERN OASES AND THE SUDAN. 

(Map 1 ; Sketches A, 6, 7.) 

The Western Oases. 

The coast route was not the only one by which the Map i. 
Senussi could advance against Egypt. Over three hundred Sketch A. 
miles west of the Nile at the latitude of Beni Suef is the great 
Oasis of Siwa, once the Oasis of Jupiter-Ammon, where a 
European god was identified with an Egyptian and Alexander 
the (jreat deified as his son From Siwa are two routes to 
the Nile Valley, through chains of oases.^ The northern 
leads east, with several small oases and wells upon its course, 
to the great Oasis of Bahariya, of which the eastern edge is 
less than one hundred miles from the Nile at Min}^. The 
southern runs south-east, through Farafra and Dakhla, to 
another large oasis, that of Kharga, which is one hundred 
miles from the Nile at Suhag and rather more firom Isna. 

Siwa had long been one of the chief centres of the Senussi's 
influence. 

Those behind the Senussi contemplated a double attack 
upon Eg37pt : along the coast and from Siwa through the 
oases. These operations were, moreover, to coincide with 
an attack upon the Sudan by the Sultan of Darfur. The 
Senussi’s influence extended through the heart of the desert 
down into Darfur, and there is evidence that, despite the 
vast distance which separated the two potentates, there was 
co-ordination in their measures of hostility. The strategic 
conception behind their actions was remarkable, but it was 
not that of Sayed Ahmed or Ali Dinar. Subsequent inform- 
ation suggests that the former’s iimer motive was the creation 
of a Libyan state, not necessarily including any Eg 3 q)tian 
territory. He seems to have ^supposed ihat by making 
himself troublesome on the Western Frontier he mi^t 
incline Britain to favour this project on terms satisfactory 


^ There is a third track, through Gara and Moghara to Alexandria^ 
but it has no importance in ^e present record. 
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to herself. Britain's unwavering support of Italy was to 
checkmate this ambition. But the objects of those who 
inspired him and Ali Dinar were in general to create unrest 
in north-eastern Africa, and in particular to secure the 
retention of the greatest possible number of British troops 
in Egypt. It is also probable that the invasion had been 
originally planned to s 3 mchronize with an attack on Egypt 
from Palestine, which the campaign in Gallipoli forced the 
Turks to postpone. 

Just as Major-General Peyton was about to begin his 
advance from Matruh upon Solium, Sir J. Maxwell learnt 
that a battalion of the Senussi's troops, 500 strong, had 
occupied the Bahariya Oasis on the 11th February. The 
camp was bombed by British aeroplanes, whereupon the 
troops scattered among the inhabitants of the oasis, who 
numbered 6,000, and thus avoided further attack from the 
air. About the same time the Farafra Oasis was also 
occupied, but was soon afterwards vacated, the enemy 
moving forward to Dakhla, which was seen from the air to 
be occupied on the 27th. 

To guard the Nile Valley in anticipation of such a 
move. Sir J. Maxwell had, as already stated, despatched 
the 159th Brigade to the Wadi Natrun, north-west of Cairo, 
and the 1/lst N. Midland Motmted Brigade to the fertile and 
thickly inhabited area known as the Faiyum, of which the 
centre is 60 miles south-west of Cairo, with smaller detach- 
ments along the Nile Valley. Hje now strengthened these 
detachments and constituted a command imown as the 
Southern Force, under Major-General J. Adye, with head- 
quarters at Beni Suef, to cover the approaches to the Nile 
Valley from the west. As General Pejrton's successes 
rendered attack along the coast impossible. General Adye 
was enabled to shift his strength to the south, tiU by the end 
of March his most southerly post was at Isna. 

As soon as Dakhla was occupied by the enemy, Sir 
J. Maxwell withdrew the Egyptian ofi&cials from Kharga, 
which was connected by a light railway with the main 
railway following the NUe. ^ He decided not to send a force 
to protect that oasis, stiU less to attempt to turn the enemy 
out of the others. The Arabs were, in fact, in a strong 
position. They might not be fomoidable in fighting qualities, 
were probably far less so than the battalions under Ja'far 
on the coast, but they were desert bred, and with a small 
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amount of camel transport could cover very great distances. 
As a consequence, they were within striking distance of the 
Nile Valley at several points on a wide front, but were for 
the time being out of reach of the British forces, which were 
not mobile or inured to the conditions of desert warfare. 
There was additional danger in that Upper Egypt, threatened 
from Kharga, contained a large and highly excitable popu- 
lation, with a considerable proportion of Copts, against 
whom the flame of religious fanaticism was easily fanned. 
Sir J. Maxwell restricted Major-General Adye to defensive 
measures and at the same time kept the oases under constant 
observation from the air. When, on the 19th March, he 
handed over his command to Sir A. Murray, the Senussi was 
still threatening the Nile Valley, but, on the other hand, the 
situation on the coast had been completely cleared up and 
the Senussi’s forces in the oases had evidently become 
discouraged and showed a less aggressive spirit. 

Soon afterwards, of their own accord, they evacuated 
Kharga. On the 15th April Kharga was reoccupied by the 
British, the troops being moved out by the light railway and 
a force of 1,600 of all arms concentrated in the oasis.^ On 
the 27th a post was established in the small oasis of Moghara, 
95 miles west of Cairo, which had hitherto only been occasion- 
ally visited by patrols. Sir A. Murray decided to extend the 
Kharga light railway to the western edge of the oasis, to 
construct another from Beni Mazar on the Nile to Bahariya, 
and to establish a line of blockhouses along the Darb el 
Rubi,^ from Samalut on the Nile to Bahariya, tiie route which 
the railway was to follow. 

Now began the organization of the remarkable force 
which was to bring the Western Desert under control to an 
extent that a little earlier would have appeared impossible. 

Much, in the flrst place, was accomplished by the 
Imperial Camel Corps, the formation of which had been 
authorized in November 1915.- A detachment was, it will 

1 The “ Kharga Detachment,” commanded by Lieut.-Colonel A. J. 
McNeill, Lovat Scouts, consisted of three weak battalions of dismounted 
Yeomanry (1/lst Fife and Forfar, 1/lst and l/2nd Lovat Scouts), a half 
flight R.F.C., the Hong Kong Mountain Battery, and small detachments 
of Egyptian Cavalry, Imperial Camel Corps, Royal En^neers and ausdli^ 
services. The Camel Corps marched, timing its arrival to synchronize 
with that of the first train. 

® Darb, a way. The name does not appear on Map 1, but the track 
is ^own, from Samalut, through Hajar es Salam and Galeb d. Moashat 
to Bahariya. 


1916. 
March - 
April. 
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be remembered, tmder General Pe37ton’s command at the 
time of the reoccupation of Solium. It was built up company 
by company (remaining for a considerable period purely on 
a company organization, while certain companies acted 
independently throughout the war) from the 1st and 2nd 
Australian Divisions, the Australian Light Horse, the New 
Zealand troops, and the British Yeomanry and Territorial 
Infantry, but was predominantly Austrian. The Aus- 
tralians, particularly the light horsemen from the country 
districts, took to the work at once. The county yeomen, 
with their high standard of physique, soon made excellent 
camelry ; the town-bred men took longer to accustom 
themselves to desert conditions ; but the whole corps, which 
by the end of 1916 had grown to a brigade, had become at 
home in the desert before the major portion was moved to 
the eastern front. 

The Imperial Camel Corps was the backbone of the 
defence of ^gypt from the west. But the use of camelry 
in war is ancient, and it was the internal combustion engine 
which now completely altered the situation. The capacity 
of the light car patrols of Ford cars, and to a rather less 
extent the light armoured motor batteries,^ for long distance 
raids and patrols not only brought the Bedouin under control 
but resulted in the acquisition of most valuable information 
regarding the desert and its conditions. Where tens of 
miles had been patrolled by camelry, hundreds of miles 
were now patrolled by the light cars. The distances between 
the bases on the Nile were very great, so that lateral co- 
operation was almost impossible and each patrol had to 
r^y upon its own base for support. Nevertheless, within a 
very short period the patrolling was so thorough that not 
only were the enemy detachments deprived of all com- 
munication with the Nile Valley, but each occupied oasis 
was practically isolated from the rest. The work was 
exceedingly arduous ; heat, flies, fever and the monotony 
of the sand were its accompaniments ; while, if danger from 
the enemy was less than on many other fronts, death from 
thirst, following a breakdown in the desert, was a possibility 
whidi always had to be faced. 


^ By April 1917 there were six light car patrols and three light armoured 
motor batteries in what had originally been the Western Frontier and 
Southern Forces, then combined as the Delta and Western Force. 
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By the end of May four blockhouses had been estab- 1016. 
lished along the Darb el Rubi, and all through the summer 
the railway towards Bahariya was pushed on, the work 
proving difficult and slow. At this time the main enemy 
concentration was in Dakhla, the richest of the oases, and 
it was estimated that the force there numbered 1,800. By 
October, Sir A. Murray was ready to reoccupy Bahariya, and 
instructed Major-General W. A. Watson, who took over 
command of the Western Force on the 4th, to advance 
against it. News of the impending move reached Sayed 
.Alimed, who had recently moved up to Bahariya from 
Dakhla, and he himself with the bulk of his force quitted 
the oasis for Siwa between the 8th and 10th. Sickness and 
shortage of food in the oasis probably contributed to Ms 
decision to retreat. An attempt to cut off the rear guard 
west of Bahari 3 ?a by a concentration of light cars was 
unsuccessful owing to the great distance to be covered and 
the nature of the country. 

It was now known that the force in Dakhla was much 
diminished and probable that it also would be shortly with- 
drawn. General Watson decided on a bold stroke : to 
attack at once with a small column of cars, supported by a 
company of Camel Corps from Kharga, wMch, however, 
could not hope to arrive on the scene of action till 48 hours 
after the cars. The cars^ reached Dakhla on the 17th, but 
it was found, perhaps fortunately, that the greater part of 
the enemy force had already left. A party of 1^ was 
captured at Budkhulu, in the centre of the oasis. On the 
19th the Camel Corps, after a remarkable forced march from 
Kharga, reached Bir Sheikh Mohammed, almost on the 
western edge of Dakhla, and took 40 more prisoners. Dming 
the next few days drives took place in all directions, resulting 
in the capture of 50 more of the enemy and many pohticsd 
prisoners, and by the end of the month the great oasis, 
wMch contained 20,000 inhabitants, was dear of the enemy 
and of enemy influence. Permanent garrisons were estab- 
lished both here and in Bahariya and the dvil government 
restored, to the content of the inhabitants. In November 
a patrol was sent out from Bahari}^. to the distant Farafra 
oads, where further prisoners were captured. 

^ One Rolls Royce axmonred car and one tender ; six Ford cars and 
twelve motor bicycles. The personnel consisted of 2 of&cers and 58 other 
ranks, with two Vickers and two Lewis guns. 
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The Raid on Siwa. 

We have now reached a point far ahead of that to which 
the record has been brought on the Sinai front, but it is 
convenient to conclude the account of operations in the 
Western Desert and deal with those in the Sudan and Darfur 
before returning to events in Egypt’s main theatre of war. 

In the coast area the successful campaign of Major- 
General Peyton had left no organized enemy force in 
Egyptian territory, but Nuri was still established within the 
Italian frontier with the remains of that which had then been 
so heavily defeated. In preventing any resurgence of the 
Senussi’s power the light armoured cars and Fords were 
here also of great value. On the 7th April 1916, four light 
armoured cars with the machine-gun section of the 2/7th 
Middlesex carried out a raid from Solium on an ammunition 
depot at Moraisa, 18 miles north-west, in which twenty-one 
boxes of 8 •9-cm. Mantelli gun ammunition and 120,000 rounds 
of small arm ammunition were destroyed. In the course of 
the month another 167,000 rounds were discovered in various 
depots. The Italians were now able to co-operate, having 
established a post of two battalions at Bardia.^ On the 25th 
and 26th July an important raid was carried out from SoEum 
by a detachment of light armoured cars under the command 
of Captain G. G. Mangles, 20th Hussars, assisted by Italian 
cars from Bardia, supported by half a company Imperial 
Camel Corps and the Italian armed yacht Misurata, The 
objective was a party of Muhafizia established in Italian 
territory in the Wadi Sanal, 40 miles west of Ras el Mehl, who 
had been robbing friendly Bedouin under pretence of col- 
lecting taxes for the Senussi. The raid was successful in 
breaking up the concentration but still more important in 
the proof which it gave to the tribes that Great Britain and 
Italy were henceforth in a position to work together for the 
pacification of the area. Patrolling was active throughout 
the year, the most notable exploit being the capture of a 
camel convoy 20 miles north-west of Jaghbub, the Senussi’s 
chief centre of influence, which is 135 miles from Solium. 
Further raids with Italian co-operation were carried out 
during the winter. 

It is necessary to hark back for a moment to political 
affairs. It has been mentioned that Sayed Idris, cousin to 


^ Mersa Biirdi Suleiman on Map 5. 
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the Grand Sheikh, had by blood a better claim to the head- 
ship of the Confraternity than Sayed Ahmed, but had been 
passed over on account of his youth on the death of his 
father, Mohammed el Mahdi, in 1902. The strength of the 
position of Idris was recognized by his cousin, who in 1915 
appointed him Emir of Cyxenaica and Tripoli and named 
him his successor. It has also been recorded that Sayed 
Idris disapproved of the Grand Sheikh’s policy of aggression 
against Egypt. He was quite prepared to go on fighting 
Italy, but foresaw disaster to the Confraternity and his 
family in a conflict with Great Britain. When he found it 
impossible to dissuade his cousin from the adventure he 
wrote to Sir J. Maxwell dissociating himself from it, and then 
retired with Ms followers into Western Cyrenaicato await what 
appeared to him the inevitable result of Sayed Ahmed’s folly. 

Sayed Idris’s position of authority made Mm second 
only in importance to Sayed Ahmed. After the latter had 
suffered complete defeat at the hands of the British and 
Solium had been reoccupied, Idris came forward as the one 
Senussi leader with whom the British and Italian Govern- 
ments could negotiate a peaceful settlement. In July 
1916 a joint British and Italian mission met him, at Ms 
own request, at Zuetina, south of Benghazi, in Cynrenaica. 
The representative of the Anglo-Eg 3 q)tian Government was 
Colonel the Hon. M. G. Talbot, who was accompanied by 
two Egyptian notables distantly related to Idris. In the 
same month Great Britain and Italy came to an agreement 
that neither would conclude peace without the oHier, and 
that both would recognize Idris as the religious head of the 
Conhatermty, but would grant Mm no territorial concessions, 
independence, or autonomy.^ One of the chief British 
conchtions of peace to Sayed Idris was the surrender of all 
British prisoners in the hands of the Senussi. These prisoners 
were rdeased, and Sayed Idris made no difficulty about 
accepting aU the British terms. Negotiations temporarily 
broke down in September on the question of the conditions 
of release for Italian prisoners, but affairs had already made 
considerable progress, and it was arranged to hold another 
Anglo-ItaJian conference with Idris as soon as possible. 


^ In March 1917 a Tripartite Agreement was concluded betweea 
Great Britain, France and Italy, which pledged these Powers to make 
no agreement with the Senussi except after understanding with each 
other, and provided for military and naval co-operation if necessary. 
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Sketch 6. 


The British Government, then, having tacitly recognized 
Sayed Idris as religious head of the Confraternity, and 
intending to give him formal recognition in the agreement 
which it was hoped to conclude, decided that Jaghbub, the 
Holy Place of the Confraternity, though it was within 
Egyptian territory, should be excluded from further mUitary 
operations against Sayed Ahmed and his followers. These 
operations were now to be directed against Siwa and Girba, 
Egyptian oases still held by Sayed Ahmed and the remnant 
of his forces. . 

By January 1917, all Sayed Ahmed's plans had col- 
lapsed, and he felt himself no longer safe even in Siwa. 
Sir A. Murray learnt that it was his intention to retire, with 
his chief commander, Mohammed Saleh, and his permanent 
force of 1,200 retainers, to Jaghbub. On the 21st January 
the Commander-in-Chief gave orders for operations to be 
carried out by a mixed force of armoured cars and camel 
corps, to capture Sayed Ahmed if possible and to inflict 
loss upon his followers. Preparations for the advance of 
a force of this nature across the 200 miles of waterless desert 
between Matruh and Siwa were expected to take a month, 
but almost immediately there came news that the departure 
of Sayed Ahmed was imminent. Sir A. Murray then took 
the bold step of ordering Brigadier-General H. W. Hodgson 
to carry out an attack at once, with cars alone. 

The Oases of Girba and Siwa are close together — ^are, 
in fact, practically one — ^Girba lying north-west of Siwa. 
It was known that the enemy's main force was established 
in the former. General Hodgson's plan was to attack the 
camp at Girba and send a detachment of two armoured 
motor batteries to block the Munassib Pass, near Gaigab and 
24 miles north-west of Girba. The track from Girba to 
Jaghbub, which the enemy would follow if he retreated to 
the latter oasis, descends through this pass from the plateau. 
It was the old manoeuvre of the Boer War, which now, owing 
to the motor car, could be carried out at far greater range 
than then. 

After considerable difi&culties had been overcome the 
force, consisting of three light armoured batteries and three 
light car patrols, was concentrated 185 miles south-west of 
Matruh and 13 miles north of the Shegga Pass, leading to 
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Girba and Siwa, on the 2nd February. ^ At 9 a.m. on the 1917. 
3rd the main force entered the oasis by a pass subsequently 
known as Royle's Pass/' from the name of the officer who 
acted as guide, some five miles south-east of the Neqb el 
Shegga, and moved on to the attack on Girba. The arrival 
of the advanced guard, consisting of three patrols of two 
armoured cars each, took the enemy completely by surprise. 

Fire was exchanged, but unfortunately the cars were unable 
owing to the nature of the ground to advance closer than 
800 yards to the enemy. Later in the day light cars suc- 
ceeded in approaching to within 400 yards of his position and 
kept it under machine-gun fire. 

From deserters it was learnt that the enemy at Girba 
was 850 strong and that the Senussi was at Siwa with 
Mohammed Saleh and about four hundred more troops. 

It was subsequently discovered that Mohammed Saleh left 
to take command at Girba on the opening of the action, 
while Sayed Ahmed and his party at once began a retreat 
westward. 

The night was fairly quiet, but at 5 a.m. the enemy 
again opened fire with guns and machine guns, bonfires 
were seen in his camp, audit was evident that he was burning 
stores. As day broke he was seen retiring through a pass 
directly behind his position, and shortly afterwards the 
whole force had disappeared. During the day his camp was 
destroyed and reconnaissances carried out towards Siwa, 
which was entered the following morning without opposition. 

A parade was held in front of the court-house, at which the 
local sheikhs were assembled. The inhabitants received the 
British troops with friendliness and were evidently content 
to be rid of Sayed Ahmed. 

The party sent to holdxthe Munassib Pass had left the 
point of concentration at the same time as the main body. 

Its chance of destroying the retreating enemy was ruined by 
the steepness of the escarpment, which forced the armoured 
cars to remain 18 nfiles from Munassib. The light cars and 
one armoured car only managed to descend the escarpment 
and take up their position in accordance with instructions. 

On the 4th this detachment seized a small enemy convoy 
moving in from the west with mails. Next day it inter- 
cepted and routed the leading parties retreating from Girba, 

^ The concentratioii point is shown on Map I and Sketch A. 

L 
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but the enemy then established a post out of reach of the 
cars and warned the succeeding columns to turn off into the 
sand-dunes instead of moving through the pass. The cars 
were then obliged to return to the point of concentration. 
The total loss inflicted on the enemy was estimated to be 
40 killed and 200 wounded, while a quantity of rifles and 
ammunition was destroyed and 40 camels killed. The 
British losses were three officers slightly wounded. The 
whole force returned to Matruh on the 8th February. 

As Sayed Ahmed and Mohammed Saleh had both 
escaped with most of their following, the expedition cannot 
be said to have been completely successful, but it had proved 
to the Senussi and all the dwellers in the Western Desert how 
long was now the British arm, had finally removed all danger 
in that quarter, and generally enhanced British prestige. 
That of the Senussi, defeated yet again, driven off the one 
road and painfully making his way across the heavy sand- 
dunes of the desert to Jaghbub, was proportionately 
diminished. 

:)£ si: 4: 4: 4: 

As it turned out, the defeat of Sayed Ahmed at Siwa 
had a decisive effect upon the Anglo-Itahan negotiations 
with Sayed Idris. These had been resumed at Tabruk, in 
Eastern Cyrenaica, late in January, Colonel Talbot being 
again the British representative. They made slow progress, 
owing to difficulties between the Italians and Idris, until 
the latter comprehended the full effect upon his prospects 
and position of the action at Siwa. In that affair, occurring 
as it did while the conference was sitting, there was con- 
vincing proof that Great Britain regarded him as head of 
the Confraternity and his cousin as a rebellious rival. It 
made him anxious to seize his opportunity without further 
delay, and also brought over to him doubters and waverers 
from the following of Sayed Ahmed, if only because it was 
now apparent that the policy of refusing to attack Great 
Britain had been the wiser one. On the 12th April 1917 
Sayed Idris accepted the British conditions, which may here 
be briefly summarized, Idris agreed to hand over to the 
nearest British or Italian post all persons of British, Egyptian 
or Allied nationahty, and of any nationality if travelling in 
a British ship, who might be compelled to land on his coast 
by reason of injury to their ship. He also agreed to hand 
over to the British Government, or, as an alternative, to 
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send out of Africa, aU Turkish officers, and officers of enemy 1917 
countries who might fall into his hands. With the exception 
of 50 police, who might be maintained at Jaghbub, he agreed 
to allow no armed force to remain there, at Siwa, or elsewhere 
on Egyptian territory On their part, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to afford facilities for trade through Solium — ^a 
matter of great importance to Idris — so long as the conditions 
of his agreement were carried out. Another clause declared 
that, though Jaghbub remained within the Egyptian frontier 
as before, its internal administration would be entrusted to 
Sayed Idris, so long as he carried out his engagement 
regarding armed forces on Eg 3 ptian territory. 

Meanwhile the Italian delegates and Sayed Idris had 
overcome their difficulties. On the 14th April, the date on 
which he, as representative of the Senussi Confraternity, 
signed with the British Government the agreement just 
outlined, he concluded another agreement, in the nature of 
a modus vivendi, the terms of which do not here concern us, 
with the Italian Government. 

Nor are we greatly concerned with the subsequent 
affairs on the Western Frontier, which henceforth disappears 
from the sphere of military operations. But it is due to 
Sayed Idris to explain that he was able to establish himself 
firmly as head of the Confraternity, and that as such he kept 
his engagements with Britain. Though he volimtarily left 
Cyrenaica in 1923 to live in Egypt, the cause lay in differences 
with the Italian Government which it was beyond his power 
to overcome. 

Sayed Ahmed remained in the country for over a year, 
but was a lm ost impotent, and eventually, in August 1918, 
embarked on an Austrian submarine, and after reaching 
Constantinople became for a time a figure of importance in 
the Pan-Islamic propaganda of the Turkish Government. 

Events in the Sudan. 

The Sudan in 1914 and 1915 was, as has been stated, 
remarkably quiet. The few and very minor military 
operations during this period, like the more important Darfur 
campaign in 1916, were conducted by General Sir Reginald 
Wingate, the Governor-General, with Sudanese troops. In 
December 1914 small patrols were despatched to restore 
order and protect friendly tribesmen in the Duk Fadiat 

L2 
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district of the Mongalla Province and to punish the Nuer 
tribesmen of the Lau district, Bahr el Ghazal Province, who 
had attacked a mission station. A rather larger affair was 
the Lokoia patrol of January 1915, to punish the tribes of 
Jebel L37ria and Jebel Luch, in the Mongalla Province, who 
were openly defying the Government. This patrol, con- 
sisting of a half company of 9th Sudanese, a company and 
a half of the Equatorial Battalion, and a detachment of 
the Medical Corps, under Major C. G. MacNamara, Royal 
Irish Rifles, achieved its purpose with slight loss. Other 
small patrols were despatched, in February 1915, to punish 
raiders in the Zeraf valley of the Upper Nile Ikovince, in 
March to punish the Sheikh of Abujok, and in August to 
restore order in the Torit district of the MongaUa Province. 

The most important of these expeditions was that sent 
against Mek FiM Ah of Jebel Miri, in the Nuba Mountains 
Province. This chief, long loyal, had been corrupted by 
intrigue and propaganda. At the end of March 1915, he 
attempted to capture the Government post at Kadugh, then, 
his plot having been discovered, withdrew to his stronghold 
and fortified it. All endeavours to persuade him to inter- 
view the Governor failed, and it became necessary to 
vindicate authority as swiftly as possible. 

The Miri group of hiUs, of which the central stronghold, 
Jebel Tuluk, is 2,600 feet high, is about thirty miles in cir- 
cumference and consists of a tangled mass of rocky and 
unsurveyed heights, very steep and separated by deep 
ravines. It is 52 miles from Talodi, the headquarters of 
the Nuba Mountains Province. A force of all arms, of a 
total strength of 46 officers and 1,007 rank and file,^ was 
concentrated at Kadugh on the 13th April trader Captain 
H. J. Huddleston, the Dorset Regiment. ^ After a careful 
reconnaissance of the difficult position. Captain Huddleston 
attacked Jebel Tuluk at dawn on the 20th April, with three 
columns, each consisting of a company of the Camel Corps. 
The Nubas, well armed with small-bore rifles, kept up a 
heavy fire during the advance, but eventually the summit of 
the hill \ras practically surrounded. The fire of snipers. 


^ One squadron cavalry, one section artillery, one Maxim section, 
three companies Camel Corps, two and a half companies 11th Sudanese, 
one company 7th Battalion Eg 3 ;p)tian Army and administrative services, 
2 Afterwards Brigadier-General commanding the 232nd Brigade 
75th Division, in Palestine. 
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however, prevented its occupation. On the morning of the 
22nd numbers of the enemy surrendered, but Fiki Ali 
escaped through a gap in the long piquet-line. 

The next task was to hunt down the Mek, exhausting 
work in the hottest season of the year. Owing to his know- 
ledge of the country he escaped for several weeks, but 
eventually gave himself up to Captain D. Balfour, whom 
Sir R. Wingate had sent to demand his surrender. The troops 
returned to their quarters on the 12th June, the expedition 
having had an excellent effect in the province. Over two 
hundred rifles and a large quantity of ammunition were 
brought in or destroyed. 

None of these affairs caused much anxiety or difficulty, 
and they were hardly more numerous or serious than those 
which occurred in the Sudan in time of peace. Generally 
speaking, the Great War made little impression on the people, 
while their leaders were conspicuously loyal. On the 8th 
November 1914 Sir R. Wingate had held a meeting of 
sheikhs at Khartoum, explaining to them the causes of war 
between Britain and Turkey, ifis address had been enthusi- 
astically received and followed by spontaneous messages 
expressing their loyalty from chiefs all over the huge area 
of the Sudan. Even when rumours spread that the Turks 
had won a victory on the Suez Canal in February 1915, 
there was no serious trouble, though there was comment a 
little later upon the defeats of the Russians and the lack of 
success of the Dardanelles expedition. 

Operations in Darfur : The Affair of Beringia. 

Evidence of co-ordination in the Gevmsxi and Turkish Sketch 
plans to detain British troops in Egypt appeared when the 
same week in February which saw the advance of the Senussi 
from Siwa saw also the concentration on the Sudan frontier 
of the forces of Ali Dinar, Sultan of Darfur, The Governor- 
General had been, in his turn, gradually reinforcing the 
detachments of Camel Corps on the frontier with infantiy 
and artillery, and it was apparent that hostilities would not 
be long delayed. 

The Sultanate of Darfur, which lay to the west of the 
Kordofan Province of the Sudan, was one of the old Central- 
African Kingdoms, of which to-day Abyssinia only survives. 
Conquered and annexed to the Egyptian Sudan in 1874, it 
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had been freed by the revolt of the Mahdi. The night before 
the Battle of Omdurman, Ali Dinar, then one of the Khalifa’s 
lieutenants, deserted the Dervish army with some thousands 
of his followers, fled to Darfur and established his authority 
in its capital, El Fasher, a town of 50,000 inhabitants. 
Eventually, with the sanction of Lord Kitchener, he made 
himself Sultan. Up to the outbreak of war with Turkey he 
had paid a nominal tribute to the Sudan. Then his attitude 
had changed, he had refused to pay the tribute and pro- 
claimed a Jihad against the British Government, He was 
probably not fll disposed, but propaganda through the 
Turkish mission to the Senussi had had its effect upon him 
and he had surrounded himself with religious fanatics, who 
poisoned his mind and distracted him by false reports and 
crazy exhortations. Intercourse with him became gradually 
more and more strained. An interview wdth a British ofi&ci^ 
might have had satisfactory results, but unfortimately he 
would not admit one to his capital. He was treated with 
forbearance and given repeated opportunities to retreat from 
a position which in saner moments he probably regretted 
having assumed. So long as he refrained from active 
hostilities he was let alone. His turn did not come until 
Sir R. Wingate discovered, at the end of 1915, that he was 
planning an invasion of the Sudan in conjunction with the 
attacks of the Senussi upon Egy^t. This discovery led to 
a campaign remarkable for the distances covered in waterless 
country and for the revival of the old Dervish tactics of 
attempting to rush a square. 

At the beginning of 1916 the Governor-General concen- 
trated a force of two thousand at Nahud,^ 90 miles east of 
the frontier of Darfur. In March he himself visited Nahud 
and ordered the commander of the force, Lieut.-Colonel 
P. J. V. KeUy, 3rd Hussars, to cross the frontier and occupy 
the wells of Um Shanga and Jebel el Hilla. The advance 
began on the 16th, and Um Shanga was occupied by the 
mounted troops without trouble. Owing to lack of water, 
the move on Jebel el HiUa was more dif&cult, and Colonel 
Kelly took a bold course in advancing wdth only 30 mounted 


^ Two companies mounted infantry, two batteries artillery (six 
12J-pdr. mountain guns and two Maxims), one Maxim battery, five com- 
panies Camel Corps, six companies Sudanese Infantry, two companies 
Arab Infantry, three companies Egyptian Infantry, with medical and 
supply detachments. 
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infantry, 240 Camel Corps, and eight Maxim guns to seize it. 
He accomplished his purpose after a brush with a force of 
800 enemy horsemen. 

The advance helped to restore British prestige, weakened 
by the defiance of the Sultan, in the Western Sudan. But Ali 
Dinar's main force of from four to six thousand riflemen and 
numerous spear-armed auxiliaries remained at El Fasher, 
and there was no prospect of security until it had been 
dispersed. An advance on the capital was an undertaking 
of difficulty and risk, since fiom Nahud to El Fasher was a 
distance of 250 miles, at this season almost waterless and 
always without roads. General Wingate decided to supple- 
ment the camel transport on which the troops depended by 
a service of light lorries from railhead at Rahad to Nahud, as 
soon as a rough road could be constructed. This he hoped 
subsequently to extend to El Fasher, a distance of 360 miles 
in a (Erect line (and another hundred miles by the course 
which the road eventually followed) from Rahad. 

During April, Berusk, Um Kedada and Abiad, further 
within the frontier, were occupied after some resistance 
from the enemy, and preparations were made for the advance 
on El Fasher. Sir A. Murray lent a flight of four aeroplanes, 
for which tent-hangars were put up at Abiad. He also 
despatched 15-pdr. guns and ammunition, pack wireless and 
light mechanical transport. He had taken over responsi- 
bility for the defence of the Assouan-Halia reach of the Nile, 
which he arranged with the Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
East Indies and Egypt, Vice-Admiral Sir R. E. Wemyss, 
should be patrolled by armed steamers manned by naval 
ratings. He had sent to the Sudan, seriously denuded of 
troops by the Darfur expedition, Egyptian Engineers from 
Solium and, at an earlier period, relieved the 2nd Egyptian 
Battalion at Tor and Abu Zenima by Indian troops, in order 
to strengthen the force at the disposal of the Governor- 
General. Finally, he sent to Khartoum three British officers 
and 45 other ranks to man a Maxim battery. 

To have awaited the wet season would have ensured a 
better water supply for the advance on El Fasher, but the 
rain would have made the coxmtry more difficult. For this 
reason and because delay might be interpreted as weakness, 
Sir R. Wingate instructed Colonel Kelly to be ready to move 
during the full moon in May. Colonel Kelly concentrated 
his striking force at Abiad, where he was unsuccessfully 
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attacked by an enemy force 500 strong on the 5th, Owing 
to the shortage of water it was decided to leave Abiad in 
two columns^ on the 15th and 16th, the forces reumting 
40 miles west of Abiad and 28 miles short of Melit, where 
there was a good supply of water and only a small enemy 
garrison. 

On the morning of the 15th May a party of mounted 
infantry scouts cleverly captured an enemy observation post 
on a ridge 2 miles from the British camp. In consequence, as 
was subsequently ascertained, news of the advance did not 
reach El Fasher until the force was within striking distance 
of Meht, This village was bombed from the air and there- 
upon evacuated by the garrison. It was occupied by Colonel 
KeUy’s whole force on the morning of the 18^. 

1916. Owing to the fatigue of the troops the further advance 

May. ,ypas postponed till the 22nd May. The force stiuck camp 
at 5.30 a.m. and advanced in square formation, as large 
parties of enemy horsemen and camelry were visible from 
the first. The country was rough and covered with small 
sand-hills, across which it was difficult to see more than a 
few hundred yards in any direction. At 10.30 a.m. the 
enemy was found to be occupying a strong position ahead, 
but was quickly shelled out of his advanced trenches. 

The square now advanced to a better position, close 
to the village of Beringia, and carried out hasty entrench- 
ment, the enemy’s main line being the other side of the 
village. Colonel Kelly was preparing to attack when the 
enemy suddenly left his position and advanced against the 
south face of tiie square. The assault was delivered with 
that fanatical bravery in which few races can match the 
tribes of the Sudan, despite the fire of two mountain 
batteries and four sections of Maxims manned by British 
detachments. Some of the attackers fell within ten yards 
of the firing line. But the troops held their ground steadily, 
and forty minutes after the launching of tie attack there 
were agns of wavering in the enemy's ranks. Colonel 
Kelly at once ordered the " advance ” to be sounded. In 
face, of the counter-attack, delivered with dash, the enemy 
broke and fled. 


1 Sixty mounted scouts, eight guns and fourteen maxims, four com- 
panies Camel Corps with Iwo maxims, eight companies infantry (13th 
and 14th Sudanese and Arab Battalion). 
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The losses of the tribesmen were estimated at over a 
thousand, more than three hundred dead or seriously wounded 
being coimted within five hundred yards of the square. It 
appeared from the rude parade states afterwards found at 
El Fasher that the strength of the enemy was 3,600, besides 
auxiliaries. The casualties of Colonel Kelly’s force 
numbered 26. 

There was a further attack by the enemy before El 
Fasher was reached, but it was not serious. At 10 a.m. 
next morning Colonel Kelly entered the town with his 
mounted troops. Ali Dinar fled south with his remaining 
adherents, numbering about two thousand, who were bombed 
as they emerged from the town by Lieutenant J. C. Slessor, 
Royal Flying Corps. Four guns, many rifles, much ammuni- 
tion and a plant for the manufacture of gunpowder were 
captured. 

Danger to the Sudan from the Sultan of Darfur was 
now at an end, but there was no hope of tranquility whilst 
he himself was at large. 

The Affair of Giuba (Jebel Juba). 

Ali Dinar was reported to have fled towards the Marra 
Mountains, some fifty miles south-west of El Fasher. Colonel 
Kelly was unable to order an instant pursuit owing to the 
exhaustion of his transport animals and the shortage of 
supplies. Soon afterwards envoys from the Sultan came in 
to (hscuss terms. Negotiations continued till the 1st August, 
when, it being evident that the enemy’s sole object was to 
gain time, they were broken off by Colonel Kelly. 

Meanwhile Ali Dinar had not prospered in his affairs 
Some of his followers revolted and fighting followed. Eventu- 
ally he was left with not more than a thousand men, a force 
which might, however, swell rapidly if not interfered with, 
and was large enough to carry out raids for supplies and keep 
the district in turmoil. It was decided therefore to establish 
posts at Kebkebia, 80 miles west of El Fasher, and Dibbis, 
110 miles south-west, as soon as the coimtry had dried 
somewhat after the August rains. Kebkebia was occupied 
without opposition early in September. In October, Major 
H. J. Huddleston was despatched by Colonel Kelly with a 
force of 2®0 rifles (13th Sudanese and Camel Corps), two guns 
and four Maxims, to Dibbis, which he reached on the 13th. 
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He encountered a body of 150 riflemen and 1,000 spearmen 
under AH Dinar’s son and dispersed it after a short skirmish. 
AH Dinar again opened negotiations, but again it was dis- 
covered that he was not acting in good faith. Q)lonel KeUy 
therefore reinforced Major Huddleston with 100 rifles, 
13th Sudanese. 

Hearing that the Sultan’s force at Kulme, 50 miles 
west of Dibbis, was suffering from disease and hunger and 
that no serious resistance was to be expected from it. Major 
Huddleston decided to march to attack it, without waiting 
for further reinforcements. Kulme was occupied on the 3rd 
November, after sHght opposition. Here most of the 
Sultan’s remaining arms and ammunition were captured, 
while several hundred foUowers, including men and women 
of his family, came in to surrender. 

AH Dinar now fled to Jebel Juba, or Giuba, south-west 
of Kulme. Leaving behind half his force, which there was 
no prospect of being able to feed. Major Huddleston set out 
on the 5th November with 150 rifles, one gun and four 
maxims, mounting the troops on horses taken from the 
enemy or lent by friendly Arabs.^ At dawn on the 6th he 
came upon the camp, on which he was able to open fire at 
500 yards, whereupon the Sultan’s foUowers scattered and 
fled in aU directions. A mile from the camp the body of 
AH Dinar was found. He had been shot through the head. 

The Province of Darfur, now pacified except in its 
remote north-west comer, was once again part of the Sudan, 
to the population of which it added a million mhabitants. 
For a time, as was the case after wars in Europe in the Middle 
Ages, bands of armed and masterless men roamed the country 
pillaging the defenceless, but they were gradually hunted 
down and broken up, and the administration was soon 
firmly established, (^-operation by the French in Wadai 
checked intrusion from the north of the Senussi’s foUowers. 

The danger of the rising is not to be measured by the 
relative ease with which it was suppressed, or by the small 
number of troops engaged, any more than is the larger-scale 
campaign against the Senussi. It is not difficult to stamp out 
a spark travelling along a fuze to a powder-barrel, but the 


^ It may be noted that the Arab inhabitants of Darfur had always 
been hostile to Ali Dinar. The powerful Rizeigat tribes of soulh- 
west had more than once rebelled and defeated him. 
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task is one demanding speed and resolution. How disastrous 
might have been the explosions planned by Germans and 
Turks in Kordofan, in Upper Egypt, in the Faiyum and the 
region of Alexandria, they alone ^ew who bore the responsi- 
bility for the safety, not only of those axeas, but of aU 
Eg3^t and the Sudan. 


NOTE. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FORCES ON THE 
WESTERN FRONTIER. 

The organization of the forces on the Western Frontier varied from 
time to time, and changes of commanders were frequent. The following 
summary will make clear the organization and its alterations. 

(i) In November 1915, when hostilities with the Senussi developed, 
the Western Frontier Force was formed, under the command of Llajor- 
General A. Wallace. 

(ii) In January 1916, when the oases west of the Nile were threatened, 
the Southern Force was formed. Major-General W. E. Peyton was actually 
appointed to the command, but within a fortnight relieved Major-General 
Wallace in command of the Western Frontier Force, and Major-General J. 
Adye took over command of the Southern Force. 

(iii) On the 31st March 1916 the Southern Force was amalgamated 
with the Western Force, which was divided into a N.W. and S.W. Section. 
Major-General J. Adye became Adjutant-General to the E.E.F. Major- 
General Peyton took over the whole Western Frontier Force, but was 
given a new appointment while on leave in England and did not return 
to Egypt. 

(iv) On the 11th May, Lieut-General Sir B. Mahon took over the 
command, but was invalided from sunstroke within a few days. Major- 
General A. G. Dallas, who had been temporarily in command during 
General Peyton's absence, continued in that position. 

(v) On 20th June, Major-General Sir C. M. Dobell assumed command. 
The N.W. and S.W. Sections disappeared and a new Coastal Section was 
formed. 

{vi) On the 4th October, Major-General W. A. Watson took over 
command from Major-General Dobell, who went to command the 
Eastern Frontier Force in Sinai. 

(vii) On the 5th March 1917, the quietude of the area permitted the 
amalgamation of the Delta Command with that of the Western Frontier 
Force, under Brig.-General H. G. Casson. The amalgamated command 
had two sections ; Coastal and Southern, 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE ADVANCE TOWARDS PALESTINE. 

{Maps 7, 8; Sketches B, 8, 9.) 

Egypt in the Spring of 1916. 

In Chapter VI the general narrative was carried up to 
the arrival of the troops from Gallipoli in Egypt : there to 
be re-equipped, restored in health, and finally either des- 
patched to the Western Front or employed to protect Egypt 
and the Suez Canal against the Turkish offensive then 
expected. In the same chapter the amalgamation of the 
two Egyptian commands in March was anticipated, the 
return of Sir J. Maxwell to England and Sir A. Murray’s 
assumption of command of the combined Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force and Force in Egypt, under the 
name of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, being recorded. 
Though that point has been disposed of, it must be re- 
membered in reading the pages which follow that until the 
19th March Sir A. Murray’s command included only Sharqia, 
the easternmost province of Egypt, and Sinai, and that his 
attention was concentrated on the defence of the Canal. 
For these reasons he established his headquarters at Ismailia. 

The administrative work of the first six weeks was very 
heavy. Every day during that period ships arrived at 
Alexandria and Port Said with troops, guns, transport and 
stores of the Dardanelles Army ; every formation in need 
of reorganization and re-equipment. Before the last units 
reached the country or the components of this great mass 
has been disentangled, the move of troops from Egypt for 
service elsewhere began, further to complicate the adminis- 
tration. In both material and persoimd the formations 
from Gallipoli were incomplete, and training was one of the 
most urgent problems to be faced. 

A training centre for Australian and New Zealand 
reinforcements was at once formed at Tell el Kebir, and a 
machine-gun school at Ismailia. Sir J. Maxwell had already 
organized at Zeitun the Imperial School of Instruction 
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on a considerable scale. When this passed under the 1916. 
control of Sir A. Murray in March, he expanded it and 
merged in it the macMne-gun school, concentrating all 
training, except that of the Australian reinforcements, at 
Zeitun, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. 

E. M. Colston, Grenadier Guards. Classes were formed for 
(i) officers, (ii) non-commissioned officers, (iii) machine 
gimners, (iv) Lewis gunners, (v) signallers, (vi) artillery, 

(vii) Stokes gunners, (viii) grenadiers. Between the 7th 
January and 31st May, 1,166 officers and 5,512 other ranks 
passed through the various courses of instruction. 

The organization of the signal services was also of 
importance. The signallers from Gallipoli had to be almost 
entirely re-equipped in material and reorganized to suit 
Egyptian conditions, while fresh personnel had to be 
trained to replace their heavy casualties.^ Until this period 
the civil admnistration had worked the telegraph system 
for the army, emplo 3 dng mainly native operators. New units 
had to be formed, equipped and trained to take over this 
work on the Sinai front, on the coast of the Western Desert 
as far as Solium, and for the force defending the Nile Valley 
from the west. 

Yet another piece of work, on the importance of which 
Sir A. Murray lays stress in his Despatches, was the survey 
on a large scale of the Canal Zone and certain areas east of 
the advanced line. This was initiated by Mr. E. M. Dowson, 
Director-General of the Survey of Egypt, who put his 
resources at Sir A. Murray's disposal, and carried out by the 
Topographical Section of the Intelligence Branch, working 
in co-operation with the Royal Flying Corps. By the end 
of May the survey had approached Qatiya. 

Sir A. Murray found the work on the Canal Defences, 
the plan and organization of which have been outlined, fast 
progressing. No part of the advanced line was as yet 
occupied by troops, mainly because there had been delays 
in establishing the water supply caused by lack of piping. 

But on the 13th January Sir A. Murray ordered his Corps 
Commanders to the Canal, to take over the work and prepare 
schemes of defence. 


1 Up to the 31st May 94 oiOBlcers and 1,305 other ranks were trained 
in signal duties at Zeitun and Alexandria. 
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The Canal was divided into three sections,^ each hdd 
by a corps, as follows : — 

No. 1 Section (Southern) — Suez to Kabrit. — IX Corps 
(Lieut.-G^neral the Hon. Sir J. G. H. B3mg) ; 29th, 
46th, and 10th Indian, Divisions. Headquarters, 
Suez. 

No. 2 Section (Central) — Kabrit to Ferdan. — Anzac 
Corps (Lieut.-General Sir W. R. Birdwood) ; 
1st and 2nd Australian, and New Zealand and 
Australian, Divisions. Headquarters, Ismailia. 

No. 3 Section (Northern) — Ferdan to Port Said. — XV 
Corps (Lieut.-General H. S. Home) ; 11th, 13th 
and 31st Divisions. Headquarters, Port Said ; 
Advanced Headquarters, Qantara. 

The VIII Corps (Lieut.-General F. J. Davies), consisting of 
the 42nd and 5^d Dividons, was at first concentrated at 
TeU el Kebir and later, as other divisions moved to France, 
broken up. General Davies then succeeded General B37ng, 
who had returned to the Western Front, in command of the 
IX Corps. 

In addition to these eleven divisions, there were the 
53rd and 54th, in Sir J. Maxwell’s command, the former 
guarding the Nile Valley, the latter at Cairo. By the end of 
February, after the departure of the 13th, 31st and 
46th Divisions and the break-up of the 10th Indian, the 
distribution was as follows ; — 

No. 1 Section. — IX Corps ; 29th and 42nd Divisions. 

No. 2 Section. — ^Anzac Corps ; 1st and 2nd Australian, 
and New Zealand and Australian, Divisions. 

No. 3 Section. — XV Corps ; 11th and 62nd Divisions. 
Then the Anzac Corps and its troops went to France, and on 
the 27th March the II Anzac Corps, commanded by Lieut.- 
General Sir A. J. Godley, and consisting of the 4th and 5th 
Australian Divisions and the Australian and New Zealand 
Mounted Division, came into being and took over No. 2 
Section.^ By this time, though the defences were not yet 
complete, the advanced line was occupied. 


^ The military term employed in this connection is generally sector.' 
As, however, section ” is nsed in Sir A. Murray's Despatches and the 
official titles of the headquarters were subsequently ** Headquarters 
No. . . . Section," the latter has been retained. 

* The 3rd Australian Division went to England direct from Australia, 
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Sir A. Mimray, however, was not content to adopt a 
system of passive defence. He was already buying camels 
in order to orgamze large mobile columns in each section. 
He was engaged in preparations for pushing out a railway to 
the Qatiya district, to permit of its occupation, in accordance 
with the appreciation made by him when G.I.G.S.^ But he 
now contemplated an advance much greater than to Oatiya. 
In a letter addressed to Sir W. Robertson on the 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1916,® he stated that in his opinion the best method 
of defending Eg37pt from the east was to advance across 
Sinai to El Arish, and that fewer troops would be required 
for this undertaking than for the passive defence of the 
Suez Canal. With regard to the danger of a Turkish invasion 
he stated that during the early spring it would be possible 
for the Turks to bring down to Beersheba and push across 
the desert a force of 250,000 men, but added that there was 
no sign of their attempting such an enterprise and that the 
time available was short. Replying on the 27th, Sir W. 
Robertson agreed that Qatiya should be occupied if possible ; 
an advance to El Arish was a far bigger question, on which 
no decision could for the moment be made. For his part, 
he thought it extremely unlikely that more than 100,000 
Turks could be brought against Egypt. 

We see then that as late as mid-February the command 
in Egypt still contemplated the possibility — though not the 
probability — of a force of 250,000 Turks advancing to the 
attack on Eg 3 rpt, and that the C.I.G.S. considered two-fifths 
of this force to be the maximmn which the enemy could 
concentrate for the purpose. In view of the scanty inform- 
ation available from the Turkish side regarding this period, 
it is difficult to ascertain exactly what the enemy's intentions 
were. That an offensive was contemplated in February we 
know from both Kress and Liman.® The question to which 


^ See pp. 89-90. 

2 This letter is given in full in Note II at end of chapter. 

® Sinai ; Kress, i, p. 21 ,* Liman, p. 181. Both speak of it as " eine 
grSssere Expedition,** meaning a major expedition. The Historical Section 
of the Turkish General Staff speaks somewhat vaguely of an expedition 
consisting of seven divisions and 100,000 strong (57 batt^ions, 23 batteries) 
having been contemplated. But ”^8 was first projected in April 1915 
and then found impossible owing to the drain of Gallipoli. Later it was 
hoped to carry out the expedition in October 1916, but ** patience was not 
exercised and “ for some urgent reasons ’* "^e small-scale advance 
which led to the Battle of Romani took place in the hottest season of 
the year. 
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we must attempt to find an answer is : How far were the 
British estimates justified, and why was the Turkish ex^di- 
tion postponed until July and then limited to a single 
reinforced division ? 

There is no evidence that the Turks ever contemplated, 
still less made preparation for, an expedition approaching 
the strength of 250,000 men. In February 1916 their 
troops between the Cihcian Gates and the Suez Canal 
numbered from forty to sixty thousand men, but of these 
the bulk were in Northern Syria, where the enemy was 
concerned for the safety of his communications at Alexan- 
dretta. Three Turkish Armies, the First, Second and Fifth, 
were in Thrace, where, as Liman von Sanders caustically 
remarks, there was no enemy As an example of the slow 
rate at which Turkish troops in large numbers were trans- 
ported to a distant theatre of war, it may be mentioned that 
when the Second Army was transferred to the area south-west 
of Lake Van in Armenia, the move began in April and lasted 
until August. 2 Communications with Palestine were better, 
and the ten divisions of this army might have been concen- 
trated in Southern Palestiae in a shorter period, but not 
before the end of the wet season. With the forces aheady 
in S37ria there might then have been 150, OCO men between 
Jerusalem and the Sinai frontier. But if they had come they 
could hardly have been fed, as we now know, even in Southern 
Palestine, far less in Sinai ; for in the summer of 1917 'ihe 
40,000 combatants holding the Gaza-Beersheba line were 
seriously under-nourished and their transport animals half- 
starved. Turkish troops can subsist on less than any 
European troops, the Russians not excepted, but the resomrces 
of Palestine in food were comparatively small, all munitions 
of war had to come from Constantinople (when not from 
Berlin), and the railway system, which has been described 
in detail, was quite inadequate to maintain a quarter of a 
million men even at Beersheba.® 


^ Liman, p. 159. 

* Liman, p. 161. 

* As to the equipment of the Turkish reserves at this period, the 
foHovnng telegram sent by Liman to the Turkish Ministry of War from 
Balikisri in i^a Minor on the 14th March is instructive : " Saw to-day 
" depot regiment over 8,000 strong, with only 1,050 rifles of various models. 

Not a single bandolier, and a great proportion of those who had rifles 
" without side-arms/' (liman, p. 157,) 
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Turkish plans were, perhaps, as Sir A. Murray subse- 
quently stated in his Despatches, upset by the campaign 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas, which resulted in the capture 
of the fortress of Erzerum on the 15th February and in April 
of Trebizond, the best Turkish Black Sea harbour in the 
zone of operations. This campaign did not result in the 
withdrawal of troops from S 3 nria to any great extent, but 
it may have kept reinforcements from being sent there, and 
certainly kept the Baghdad Railway fuUy employed in 
transporting the Second Army to Ras el Ain, whence it was 
to march towards Erzerum. As a result, the German and 
Austrian reinforcements sent to Palestine, small in numbers 
though valuable in quality, were delayed till the summer, 
when Sinai was at its driest and hottest, and no move against 
the Canal was made until July. This, however, does not 
affect the contention that the M.E.F.'s estimate of Turkish 
resources was altogether excessive. Sir W. Robertson's 
figure of 100,000 represented their means and intentions 
much more nearly, and this appears, in the light of present 
knowledge, to be the extreme limit of any concentration 
ever contemplated by Turkey, or in her power to effect. 
That the exaggeration of the former estimate was quickly 
recognized by the Imperial General Staff is shown by the 
speed with which British divisions were transferred from 
Egypt to the Western Front, even before the end of the wet 
season in Sinai.^ It will be noted that Sir A. Murray lays 
down in his appreciation that after the beginning of the hot 
weather, that is from about the 15th April, one corps of 
three divisions on the Canal, one division holding Qatiya, and 
three mounted brigades for all purposes, would suffice for 
the defence of Egypt from the east. 

The Advance into Sinai. 

Until the middle of February the troops were fuUy 
engaged in reorganization, training, and work upon the Canal 
Defences, in the making of roads and laying of light railways 
and pipe-lines, without which these defences could not be 
occupied. Reconnaissances by the Royal Fljring Corps and 
the seaplanes of the Royal Naval Air Service (a squadron 
of which now succeeded the French seaplane detachment at 


^ See p. 98, 
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Port Said)^ established the fact that there were no consider- 
able TnrMsh forces in Sinai and no signs of a concentration 
in Southern Palestine for an attack on Eg3;^t. During the 
latter half of the month the XV Corps pushed its mounted 
patrols out 20 miles, to Bir en Nuss and Hod Umm Ugba, 
finding this area clear of the enemy and practically deserted 
by the Bedouin. From Tor, at the southern end of Sinai, 
which was garrisoned by the 2nd Battalion Egj^tian Army 
and had come under General Murray's control by arrange- 
ment with General Maxwell, a reconnaissance was carried 
out, and a small force of the enemy — chiefl-y Bedouin with a 
few Turkish of&cers — ejected from a camp established several 
mUes inland. In No. 2 (the Central) Section a force about a 
squadron strong of the 8th and 9th Australian Light Horse 
and a detachment of Bikanir Camel Corps carried out between 
the 11th and 15th April a raid to Jifjafa, a distance of 
52 miles, captured an Austrian engineer officer and 33 men, 
and destroyed a well-boring plant which had been at work 
for five months. At the same time the IX Corps in the 
Southern Section reconnoitred 30 miles to Bir el Giddi and 
the tracks leading east therefrom. 

Meanwhile the standard-gauge line from Qantara 
towards Qatiya had been begun. On the 10th March the 
first shipload of rails and sleepers arrived at Qantara, and 
in four weeks 16 miles, including sidings, were laid. The 
line followed the caravan track for 5 miles and was then to 
make a sweep north to avoid the large and shifting sand- 
dunes of Romani, curving back to the caravan route near 


^ The “East Indies and Egypt Seaplane Squadron was formed in 
late January 1916, and consisted of British seaplanes which had been 
employed in the Gallipoli campaign and of the French seaplane detach- 
ment. There is no record of the precise date at which the French 
detachment was withdrawn from Egypt, but its last reported flight took 
place on the 16th April. Squadron Commander C. L’Estrange Malone 
was the first commander of the East Indies Squadron, Commander 
C. R. Sampson, R.N., taking over command in May 1916. The seaplane 
carriers at the disposal of the squadron were the Ben-my-Chr&e, Anne, 
Raven, and Empress, but the last: named was sent to Mudros in May. The 
depot included a training base for observers, who were supplied by the 
Army, and an intelligence report centre. The squadron carried out 
rem^kable work in reconnaissance, photography, and bombing along the 
Syrian coast throughout 1916 and 1917, and was also employed in the 
Red Sea and at Aden. An interesting account of its activities is to be 
found in “ In the Side Shows '' by Captain Wedgwood Benn (Hodder and 
Stoughton}^ 
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the Oghratina Oasis, 5 miles east of Qatiya. A subsidiary 1916- 
2 ft. 6 in. line was also begun from Port Said along the shore. 8 

The railway having passed through the advanced line 
of the Canal Defences, it became necessary to establish 
permanent posts ahead of it in the Qatiya Oasis to protect 
it from attack by the enemy and to ensure the Egyptian 
labourers against interference from armed Bedouin. On the 
6th April, Br.-General E. A. Wiggin, 5th Mounted Brigade 
(the mounted troops in the XV Corps Section), was appointed 
to the command of the Qatiya district, and made responsible 
to Lieut.-General Home. Three days afterwards the latter 
was recalled to a command in France and succeeded by 
Major-General the Hon, H. Lawrence, hitherto commanding 
the 52nd Division. The XV Corps Headquarters was broken 
up and General Lawrence was given a reduced corps staff, 
known as Headquarters No. 3 Section. 

On the 9th April a squadron of the Worcester Yeomanry 
found the Turks in some strength at Bir el Abd, 15 miles 
east of Qatiya. By the third week of the month the whole 
of the 5th Mounted Brigade was disposed to cover the rail- 
way: headquarters and Gloucester Hussars at Romani, 
Worcester Yeomanry at Qatiya, Warwick Yeomanry (less 
one squadron on the Canal) at Bir el Hamisah, 3 mdles south 
of Qatiya. The 2/2nd Lowland Field Company, R.E., 52nd 
Division, was attached to the brigade for the development 
of wells. The brigade had no artillery, the ground being 
soft sand over which wheels could scarcely move and the 
water supply for horses still far from plentiful. On the 21st and 
22nd two squadrons (less one troop) Worcester Yeomanry 
with a detachment (4 officers and &) other ranks) of the Field 
Company were pushed out to the Oasis of Oghratina, and 
replaced in Qatiya by a squadron of Gloucester Hussars 
until the arrival of the 5th Australian Light Horse. This 
regiment had been ordered to reinforce General Wiggin, in 
view of signs of renewed activity on the part of the enemy, 
an outpost of the Warwick Yeomanry from Bir el Hamisah 
having been attacked by Turkish or Bedouin cavalry before 
dawn on the 19th and having had its horses stampeded. The 
Light Horse was due to arrive at Qatiya on the 24th. 

Thirteen miles S.S.W. of Qatiya, on the track from 
Qantara, the small oasis of Dueidar was held by 120 rifles 
5th Royal Scots Fusiliers, a few Yeomanry and men of the 
Bikanir Camel Corps, 156 rifles in all. Five miles behind 
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this post, at Hill 70 in the advanced line of the Canal Defences, 
was the 4th Royal Scots Fusiliers, of the 52nd (Lowland) 
Division, which was holding this portion of the front. Rail- 
head was on the 21st near El Arais and 4 miles west of 
Romani, so that the time had come when Qatiya could be 
held in greater strength and more easily supplied. At the 
very moment when this reinforcement was about to take 
place, the enemy struck a blow which for combined speed, 
skill, daring, and success is hardly to be matched in the records 
of the campaign. 


The Affair of Qatiya. 

Br.-General Wiggin had received a report that the 
enemy party which had raided his outpost on the 19th was 
at Bir el Mageibra, 8 miles south-east of Hamisah, and that 
it was about two hundred strong. With the approval of 
General Lawrence, he arranged to carry out a raid from 
Hamisah against the camp. This raid he decided to com- 
mand in person. He arrived at Hamisah on the 22nd, 
bringing with him headquarters, one squadron and one 
troop of Worcester Yeomanry from Qatiya. The dispositions 
of his force that evening were therefore as follows : — 

Oghratina ; — ^Two squadrons (less one troop) Worcester 
Yeomanry, detachment 2/2nd Lowland Field Com- 
pany R.E. 

Qatiya : — One squadron and machine-gun subsection, 
Gloucester Hussars, 40 dismounted details Worcester 
Yeomanry, details R.A.M.C., A.V.C., and camel 
transport. 

Hamisah : — Warwick Yeomanry ^ess one squadron), 
one squadron and one troop Worcester Yeomanry. 

Romani (in reserve) : — Gloucester Hussars (less one 
squadron and machine-gun subsection). 

As luck would have it, the raid coincided with the Turkish 
advance. General Wiggin arrived at Mageibra at dawn on 
the 23rd and found a considerable but almost empty camp. 
He dispersed a handful of Turkish troops, captured six 
prisoners, and destroyed the camp. He was back at Hamisah 
by 9 a.m., having marched 16 nailes, his horses tired and in 
need of water but not exhausted. On his arrival, as will be 
recorded later, he heard of the TurMsb attack, to which we 
must now turn. 
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Oghratina, on the morning of the 23rd April, had been 
occupied only about thirty-six hours by one squadron and 
the detachment of Royal Engineers and twelve hours by 
the second squadron, so that not much entrenching had yet 
besn carried out. The camp was, however, alert, and stood 
to arms at 4 a.m. in a dense sea-fog, which is not uncommon 
in the early morning at this season. Suddenly the sound 
of pumps at the wells 500 yards south-west of the camp and 
at the foot of the slope on which it stood was heard by the 
sentries of “ D '' Squadron, on the left of the line. It was 
thought that a patrol of A Squadron must be watering, 
but Captain E. S. Ward ran down the hiU to investigate. 
He almost ran into the midst of a party of about sixty Turks 
in a hod south of the wells. He rushed back, collected what 
men he could find in the mist, opened fire on the Turks at 
pointblank range, inflicted heavy casualties on them, and 
forced them to retreat headlong. Captain Ward followed, 
but was at once met by very heavy rifle fire, showing him 
all too plainly that it was no small party which he had 
surprised. He therefore fell back to the line held by his 
squadron. 

Soon afterwards A " Squadron on the right was heavily 
attacked and by 5.15 a.m. the whole camp was assaulted 
from north, east and south-east in overwhelming strength. 
Almost from the first the troops were engaged from a range 
of fifty yards or less. Major F. S. Williams-Thomas, in 
command of the detachment, had orders to retire if attacked 
in force, but found himself unable to do so without leaving 
in the lurch the dismounted men. He felt it his duty to 
stand by the engineers, but for whom, he considered, he 
might have been able to disengage his two squadrons and 
fight a rear-guard action back to Qatiya. The remnants of 
“ D Squadron were driven back upon the second line 
of defence, held by the engineers, but that position was 
speedily forced also, and then the Turks had the whole 
camp at their mercy. By 7.45 a.m., he states, 11 Yeomanry 
ofiicers and 135 other ranks were casualties. Half the 
rifles of those still imwounded were clogged with sand. 
Further resistance would have meant that the whole force 
would have been slaughtered to no useful end, and the 
remnant of the detachment surrendered. 

At Qatiya A Squadron Gloucester Hussars, under 
Captain M. G. Lloyd Baker, stood to arms and saddled up 
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at 3.30 a.m. A patrol came in to report having seen and 
heard nothing in the mist. Soon afterwards a small patrol 
of the enemy approached and fired into the camp, then 
retired swiftly. Heavy firing was heard from Oghratina 
and a message received at 6 a.m. that an attack 
had been repulsed. Half an hour later came a message that 
it had been renewed, and a mounted orderly from Romani 
reported that Dueidar, far away to the right rear, had also 
been attacked. At 7.45 another enemy patrol was driven off. 
AU firing at Oghratina had ceased and there was for an hour 
complete quiet, while the fog gradually dispersed. 

At 8.45 a.m. a patrol, sent out toward Oghratina, saw 
two lines of troops in open order, about three hundred in 
each line, advancing on Qatiya, and a mile and a half distant. 
Behind them were further troops in a formed body, and cavalry 
could be seen advancing south-west, doubtless to surround 
the post. At 9.45 a.m. a battery of mountain guns opened 
fire from near Er Rabah, north-east of Qatiya. The first 
twenty shells fell beyond the camp, but then a correction 
was made and shells began to burst in the horse-lines, killing 
or maiming most of the horses within a few minutes. An 
enemy aeroplane came over very low, spotting for the artil- 
lery. As the guns opened the enemy advanced, crawling 
forward in small parties, covered by rifle fire. 

Meanwhile, on his arrival at Hamisah, General Wiggin 
had learnt that Oghratina wras surrounded, and soon after- 
wards was informed of the advance on Qatiya. He ordered 
Lieut.-Colonel Coventry, commanding the Worcester Yeo- 
manry, to water the Worcester squadron first and advance 
■with it on Qati}^.. Watering at a few small desert wells 
was slow work, and, before it ■was completed, shells were 
seen bursting at Qatijra. Colonel Coventry then moved off 
at once, at 9.50 a.m. As he approached Qatiya he saw that 
the camp was heavily engaged. He dismounted his squadron 
three-quarters of a mile west of the camp and led it up on 
foot to prolong the line of the Gloucester squadron to the 
left. This considerably relieved pressure on that flank, 
where the enemy fell back some distance. A hea^vy fire 
battle then continued for several hours. The enemy’s 
artillery had ceased fire after destroying the horses, but the 
volume of his rifle and machine-gun fire was great, and imder 
its cover his infantry gradually pressed in on front and flanks. 
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The first of General Wiggin’s remaining squadrons (of igie. 
Warwick Yeomanry) having watered at Hamisah, moved ofiE 23 April, 
at 10.30 a.m., he himself following with the second a quarter 
of an hour later. His intention was to attack the enemy in 
rear in the neighbourhood of the Hod um Ugba, north-east 
of Qati]^. Half-way between Hamisah and the camp he 
became engaged with the enemy’s fl anking troops. He 
fought his way slowly forward for about a mSe. But now, 
at 1.45 p.m., the opposition became very strong, and his 
own men and horses were tired out. He saw soon afterwards 
a commotion among the camels in Qatiya camp and that 
some of the tents were burning. He decided that he could 
do no more to help and that his best course was to fall back 
on Hamisah, whence he had heard a burst of machine-gun 
fire, and pick up a detachment of 20 men guarding the camp, 
a quantity of stores and a number of camels. On his return 
he discovered that the firing had been no more than an 
exchange of shots between a body of Turks retiring from 
Dueidar and British aeroplanes pursuing them. It must be 
added that the firing and the safety of his detachment at 
Hamisah had had no serious weightin deciding General Wiggin 
to retire. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. M. Yorke, in command at Romani, 
moved out with five troops and a machine-gun subsection, 
Gloucester Hussars, at 10.15 a.m. His intention was not 
to advance to the support of Qatiya, of the attack on which 
he had not heard, but to intercept a column of 500 Turks, 
which he was informed was retiring south-east from Dueidar 
in a disorganized condition. But shortly after leaving 
Romani he heard firing from Qatiya, and, on reaching some 
high ground, was able to see the Turkish artillery north of 
Er Rabah shelling the camp. He changed direction and 
advanced towards it, whereupon it ceased fire and a quarter 
of an hour later withdrew some distance. 

At 10.45 a.m. Colonel Yorke’s advanced guard came 
under fire north-west of Er Rabah. He pressed on, driving 
the enemy back to the high ground south of the Hod um 
Ugba. Here the enemy was reinforced and his rifle fire 
became so heavy that Colonel Yorke found himself unable 
to make any fuiilier progress. He began a gradual with- 
drawal, with long halts to let his wounded get clear to Romani, 
and was followed up by the Turks at 1 p.m., their battery 
reopening fire from a new position, but witii little result. 
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It will be noted that his advance had been almost simul- 
taneous with that of General Wiggin on the other flank of 
the enemy. Unfortunately, he was not aware of the presence 
of the other force to south of Qatiya, nor was it till after 
General Wiggin ’s troops had begun their retirement, about 
3 p.m., that Colonel Yorke, who was then a mile east of 
Abu Hamra, caught sight of them.^ At 3.30 he saw that 
Qatiya was in the hands of the enemy and decided to retire 
at once to Romani. There he remained till midnight, when, 
on being informed that no infantry could be sent up to 
support him, he fell back on raUhead. 

From the time — about 1 p.m. — ^when the two relieving 
forces had failed in their object, the garrison of Qatiya was 
doomed. The enemy pressed in closer and closer. Soon 
after 1.30 p.m. Colonel Coventry asked Captain W. H. Wiggin, 
conunanding the squadron of Worcester Yeomanry, if he 
thought he could get back to the horses and bring up the 
horse-holders, as every man was needed. Captain Wiggin 
crawled down the hill, but before he reached the horses, by 
what proved to be extraordinary good fortune for himself 
and other survivors, fainted from the effect of a wound 
received earlier and lay about an hour unconscious. Mean- 
while the shelling was renewed and the enemy closed to 
within fifty 3 ^rds. At 3 p.m. the Turks charged with the 
bayonet, and the remnant of the little garrison was forced 
to surrender. Captain Wiggin, now recovered, was leading 
forward the numbers-three when he saw the camp rushed 
by the enemy. But, seeing some men running back from 
the line, he had the presence of mind to gallop horses up 
to meet them, and rescued a number of them. In aU, 
including the horse-holders, about eighty escaped. Captain 
Wiggin himself was the only officer at Oghratina or Qatiya 
not either killed or captured. 

There remains to be recorded an episode incidental to 
the Turkish expedition against Oghratina and Qatiya : the 
attack on Dueidar. This post was in a small oasis, measuring 
450 yards from east to west and 150 from north to south, 
and was defended by half a dozen small works clear of the 
date trees. Its garrison, as previously stated, consisted of 
156 rifles. 


^ Geaeral Wiggin had seen Colonel Yorke’s force on the horizon an 
hour earlier and had tried to communicate mth it by helio. 
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At 4 a.m. it was found that communication with Qatiya I9ie. 
was interrupted. A linesman was sent out and the com- April, 
mander of the garrison, Captain F. Roberts, 5th Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, visited his posts. He then sent out a Yeomanry 
patrol to the south-east and ordered the troops to stand to 
arms. The patrol returned without having seen an 3 /thing 
in the dense mist. At 5.17 a.m. a large body of men sud- 
denly appeared in front of the principal redoubt, to the 
south-east of the oasis. As the sentry who had seen them 
fired, the Turks dashed forward. The garrison of the 
redoubt was creditably alert, when it is considered that it 
had no reason to suppose there was an enemy nearer than 
Mageibra, 20 miles away. The fire of a Lewis gun tmder 
2nd Lieutenant G. McDiarmid and of every one of the fifty 
rifles in the redoubt swept the Turkish ranks. The enemy 
recoiled, leaving about twenty dead and wounded on the 
ground. 

•Fire was now opened by a mountain gun out of the mist, 
but the shooting was hopelessly erratic, doubtless because 
no observer could see the British position. The rifle fire 
increased, and at 7 a.m. the enemy attempted to outflank 
the position to the south. This move was checked by the 
fire of a little work on that flank, containing only one N.C.O. 
and six men. Shortly afterwards the Turks shouting 
“ Allah ! ” again charged the south-eastern redoubt. Again 
they were routed by the steady fire of the defence, some 
being brought down within twenty 3 rards of the wire. Thence- 
forward they confined themselves to ineffective artillery, 
machine-gun and rifle fire. 

At 6.25 a.m. Major H. Thompson, 4th Royal Scots Fusi- 
liers, at HiU 70 on the railway, 5 miles in rear, received orders 
to reinforce Dueidar with two companies. He moved off forty 
minutes later with “ G ” and " D ” Companies and 11 men 
of the Glasgow Yeomanry as scouts. On approaching the 
palm grove he sent up a small detachment to reinforce the 
south-eastern redoubt, where the action appeared hottest, 
and went forward himself to ascertain the situation and take 
over command. He found that the enemy had a firing line 
south of the Dueidar-Qatiya track, 200 yards distant from 
the principal redoubt. North of the track there were 
apparently no Turks ; at least no attack had been made in 
that quarter. 
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Major Thompson then sent a party out to an isolated 
work, north-east of the grove and not hitherto held, to engage 
the enemy with enfilade fire. Shortly afterwards the mist 
cleared somewhat, and a British aeroplane dropped a message 
to the effect that the enemy’s main body was in retreat and 
that the firing line in front of the position now amounted to 
no more than about one hrmdred and fifty rifles. At noon 
a squadron of the 5th Australian Light Horse arrived and 
moved off south-east in pursuit of the enemy’s main body, 
leaving the rearguard to the garrison of Dueidar, which 
issued from the oasis and attacked it aU along the line. 
The Turks broke and fled. They were pursued for a mile 
and a half and 17 unwoxmded prisoners taken, while 
several wounded men were brought in later. The 
remainder of the 5th Australian Light Horse arrived at 
1.30 p.m., having marched from Qantara, and took up the 
pursuit, capturing a few more prisoners. The total captures 
were one officer and 31 other ranks, and 75 dead were left 
on the field. The British casualties numbered 55, and 52 
camels were killed in the lines beside the oasis. 

At 9 p.m. Br.-General Wiggin arrived at Dueidar with 
his two squadrons,^ and the outer line of defence now 
became from railhead to Dueidar. Both positions were 
reinforced, the 2nd Australian Light Horse Brigade moving 
up to railhead the following morning. But the attack was 
over and the enemy in retreat. On the 24th aeroplanes of 
the 5th Wing followed various columns, bombing them and 
firing on them with machine guns. 

An interesting point regarding this series of actions was 
later brought to notice. An observer of the 14th Squadron 
R.F.G., discovered from tracks in the sand the lines of 
advance of the enemy. The main force, which attacked 
Oghratina and Qatiya, advanced along the caravan route 
from Bir el Abd. On the other hand, the track of the colunm 
which attacked Dueidar — consisting mainly if not wholly 
of camelry — ^ran from Mageibra fiirough Bir Gharif ed 
Du k han. There is therefore no doubt that this was the 
force reported at Mageibra to General Wiggin. While he 
was on the march to attack it, as he hoped by surprise, it 
was on the march to attempt the surprise of Dueidar. 


^ On the following day lie was ordered to take the remnants of hig 
brigade back to Qatiya. 
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It must be added that it was not the intention of Major- 
General Lawrence to make a serious resistance in the oases 
to a Turkish attack, and that in such circumstances General 
Wiggings orders were to retire on Dueidar or railhead. The 
difficulty regarding these orders was the presence of dis- 
mounted troops with the outposts. The engineers at 
Oghratina conld scarcely have marched 14 i^es from 
Oghratina to railhead without being caught by the enemy's 
camelry, which could have brought them (and the Yeomanry 
if it attempted to succour them) to action until the Turkish 
infantry came up. Had there been no sappers at Oghratina 
it is possible that the Yeomanry might have slipped aw^ay 
in the fog. It is also probable that the presence of dis- 
mounted details at Qatiya made Captain Lloyd Baker 
hesitate to retire during the short period that such a course 
was open to him, before his horses were destroyed.^ 

The affair at Qatiya was a lamentable occurrence, 
resulting as it didin the total loss of three and a half squadrons 
of Yeomanry. Otherwise it had no effect, except to delay 
the progress of the railway for a few days. On the 24th 
Major-General Chauvel, commanding the A. & N. Z. 
Mounted Division, was put in command of the advanced 
positions, including the 52nd Division's post at Dueidar. 
Romani was reoccupied that day, but General Chauvel, 
taught by the unhappy experience of the 5th Mounted 
Brigade, estabKshed a considerable camp there and con- 
trolled the area by vigorous patrolling rather than by main- 
taining dangerously isolated detachments at the other oases. 


^ It should, however, be noted that Captain Lloyd Baker was in 
telephonic communication with Br.-General Wig^n after 9 a.m., that 
he informed the latter of the advance of 600 men in open order with a 
formed body behind them, and that he was not ordered to retire. He 
was told that both General Wiggin and Colonel Yorke were moving to 
his assistance. 

The details of the capture of these two posts were not known till 
after the Armistice, when information became available from officers who had 
been prisoners of war. This information, which has been embodied in the 
foregoing narrative, tends to relieve the Yeomanry of the charge of having 
been completely surprised. It may be said that patrols from Oghratina 
were not apparently far enough out, and that a mounted outpost of this 
type should have had standing patrols far ahead in the direction of the 
enemy. But at Qatiya there was not any suggestion of surprise,^ and 
it is difficult to see in what respect Captain Lloyd Baker (who was killed) 
could have acted differently. In both cases the defence was gallant in 
the extreme. 
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The delay to the railway’s progress was small. By the 
29th April foiir trains a day were running regularly to rail- 
head, and a special company had been formed to work the 
line.^ The subsidiary narrow-gauge line from Port Said had 
reached Mahamdiyah on the coast. By the 19th May the 
main line was open for traffic up to Romani,^ and it was 
decided to link up Romani and Mahamdiyah by a branch 
of standard gauge. This was completed by the 9th June. 
It was now possible to garrison Romani with infantry on a 
considerable scale, to construct a strong position, and to 
maintain there a certain amount of artillery for its defence. 

NOTE I. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE TUKKISH FORCE AT QATIYA. 

The composition and strength of the Turkish force is given in detail 
by the Historical Section of the Turkish General Staff. It was commanded 
by Colonel Kress von Kressenstein and consisted of the 1st and 2nd 
Battalions and one company Sfd Battalion, B2nd Regiment (afterwards 
to distinguish itself at Romani), an irregular camel regiment of four com- 
panies, two independent camel companies, a 75-mm. battery of the 8th 
F.A. Regiment and two guns of the 9ih, two field ambulances and an 
ammunition column. Its strength was 95 officers and 3,560 other ranks 
(2,668 rifles), 6 guns, 4 machine guns, 225 horses, 1,009 dromedaries 
(presumably riding camels), 756 camels (presumably baggage camels), 
96 donkeys. In his Despatches Sir A. Murray estimated the enemy force 
at 3,500, which is almost exactly its ration strength. 

The account of the raid given by Kress is laconic. He writes : 

In March 1916 we heard for the first time that the English were 
** making a railway from Qantara in the direction of Qatiya. A fighting 
reconnaissance, which I carried out in April with two battalions, an Arab 
camel regiment and one and a half batteries, against Qatiya and Dueidar, 
led to the capture of an English cavalry regiment and half a company of 
“ engineers, and confirmed the accuracy of the reports.** 


NOTE II. 


G.S. Z.33. 


SIR A. MURRAY’S APPRECIATION. 

15th February 1916. 


The Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
War OfiSce, 

London, S.W. 

I. 


Map 8. 1- It is clear that the security of Egypt against an attack from the 

Sketches A, east is not best assured by the construction of a great defensive position 
9. in proximity to the Suez Canal — among other reasons because such a 


^No. 276 Railway Company. 

® During the week ended 26th May the following tonnage was carried : 
1,125 tons supplies, 420 tons engineering material, 960 tons water (215,000 
gallons), 150 tons railway material, 150 tons miscellaneous stores, and 
60 tons troops (about 7()0 men). 
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position is wasteful in men and material. In order to effect the object 
aimed at, it would be far preferable to push out across the Sinai Peninsula 
towards the Egyptian frontier, making dispositions for an active defence. 
Less troops will actually be required for an active defence than for a passive 
or semi-passive defence of the Canal Zone. 

2. In the Sinai Peninsula itself there are four chief points of importance, 
namely, El Arish, El Hassana, Nekhl, and El Kossaima. The three latter 
are important road centres — ^the course of the roads in Sinai being deter- 
mined by water supply — ^which any hostile invading force, except one 
marching by the northern coast road and El Arish, must pass on its way 
to Egypt. Of the three, El Kossaima is of greater importance than either 
of the others, for enemy forces, moving down from Syria and Palestine, 
must pass El Kossaima or between El Kossaima and the northern Sinai 
Coast, whether the subsequent line of march is via Nekhl or El Kossaima.^ 

3. Strategically, therefore, the true base of the defensive zone of Egypt 
against invasion from the east is not the 80 or 90 miles of the Canal Zone, 
but the 45 miles between El Arish and El Kossaima. 


II. 

1. The first factor which it is necessary to weigh is the extent and 
magnitude of the danger implied in the word " invasion.’* At present, 
and during the early spring, it would be possible for the enemy, given 
adequate arrangements on Ihe S 3 nian railways, to bring down to Beer- 
sheba and to push across the Sinai desert a very considerable force, say, 
250,000 men. The water difficulties which would confront him during 
this season would be reduced to a minimum, and with sufficient previous 
preparation his other difficulties could be surmounted. We have, however, 
so far, no definite information of an enemy movement on a really large 
scale in this direction. Our intelligence does indeed tend to show that 
the Turks themselves are anxious to undertake the invasion of Egypt, 
but it also tends to show that their German military advisers in Turkey 
are averse at the moment to this undertaking. The time at their disposal 
is already becoming short, even if it be assumed that they have two 
months for the completion of their preparations and for the inception 
and achievement of their undertaking. The forces at our disposal for 
the defence of Egypt are now considerable, and so long as they remain 
in this country the enemy can have little hope of a successful issue to 
his enterprise. 

2. 'V^en once the hot weather begins, the enemy’s difficulties will 
necessarily be largely increased. Heat of itself is no bar to operations ; 
but both men and animals require considerably more water during the 
hot weather, and the supply of water along the roads which cross the Sinai 
Peninsula is naturally far more difficult during that period. In the hot 
weather the enemy will be confined to the existing wells or to carrying 
the water required by his troops. 

3. At El Arish it is estimated that a force of 40,000 to 50,000 troops 
could be concentrated without experiencing any great difficulty in obtaining 
water even during the hot season. 

It may be noted here that if El Arish were in our occupation we should 
be in a comparatively advantageous position with regard to water, since 
the water-bearing area lies comparatively close to the sea and within 
range of naval gunfire. An enemy attack on El Arish would, on the other 
hand, be hampered by water difficulties, since it appears that he would 
mainly have to depend on water supply from the south of Magdhaba 
(20 miles S.S.E. of El Arish) and from Rafah (28 miles E.N.E. of El Arish). 


1 Sic, It would appear that *' via Nekhl or El Hassana ” is meant. 
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It is estimated that it is possible for the enemy to bring np 60,000 men 
to attack, but he would fight with a comparatively waterless country 
immediately in rear of him. 

If El Axish is not in our possession and the Qatiya district is, the hostile 
forces advancing from El Arish to, say, Bir El Abd, would be obliged to 
cross a region of 30 or 40 miles with a very indifierent water supply and 
to fight with this behind them. The difficulties of the road are also con- 
siderable, and it is estimated that the Turks could not bring a larger force 
than 25,000 men to attack at Bir El Abd after early spring. 

If we occupy neither El Arish nor Qatiya it is possible that the enemy ♦ 
might gradually collect troops in the latter district, and with good arrange- 
ments and care it is considered that 80,000 men is not an excessive estimate 
of the number for whom it would be possible to find sufficient water, even 
in the hot weather. 

4, On the central road via El Hassana the water supply is very limited^ 
The enemy has been la 3 dng a pipe-line from Kossaima towards El Hassana, 
but the difficulties are apparently very great and it seems doubtful if the 
prolongation of the pipe-hne westwards — certainly beyond El Hassana — • 
is possible ; and even so, El Hassana is about 90 miles from the Canal. 
A hostile advance on this line in spring or summer would, therefore, 
appear impracticable for a force of any size. 

On the southern roads from Nekhl, where perhaps 20,000 men could 
be concentrated, there is an almost waterless sbretch of 40 miles between 
Nekhl and Ain Sadr,^ and a second waterless stretch, also of 40 miles, 
between Ain Sadr and the Suez Canal, necessitating the carrying of water 
for an invading force over, say, three stages. The roads are also in bad 
order at present, and pass through defiles which would render water - 
transport difficulties very great. It is estimated that these roads could 
hardly be used in the hot weather by any forces exceeding 10,000 men. 

5. To summarize, therefore, the enemy is working upon a very narrow 
margin of time if he contemplates any really serious efforts during the 
next six or eight weeks. The fact that the present season has been unusually 
wet may, indeed, increase this margin, since his difficulties as regards 
water may perhaps not become serious so early in the year as usual. 
During the hot season, however, providing that the Qatiya district be 
occupied by us, the limit of the possibility in this way of an invasion 
from the east would seem to be an advance of, say, 40,000 troops, with 
their transport, if the enemy should use all available roads. 

HI. 

1. In the first part of this paper, stress has been laid upon the 
strategic importance of El Arish. In the second part, the factors limiting 
the enemy's power to strike have been briefly considered. 

In any case the enemy's first step must be to collect his forces, either 
towards Beersheba, or further south, say about Ma’an, on the Hejaz railway. 
The latter is not considered a very likely contingency, since the Pilgrim 
road from Ma'an, to Nekhl is very difficult for wheeled traffic, while the 
roads from Nekhl to the Canal, as has already been stated, are in bad order, 
cross a difficult country with little water, and during the hot season will 
hardly admit of the passage of any large force. 

If, however, the enemy concentration should take place in the Beer- 
sheeba region, Ms main forces must advance to tffie invasion of Egypt 
by way of El Kossaima and El Arish, or between those places. 


^ Ain Sadr, or Ain Sudr, halfway between Nekhl and Suez, is just 
south of the southern limit of Map 8, 
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2. From the point of view of the permanent security of Egypt, 
therefore, it is highly desirable that El Axish should be occupied by us 
with mobile forces of sufiScient size ; — 

{a) To be able to meet and oppose such enemy forces as might 
attempt to march against Egypt by the northern coast road. 

(6) To be able to attack in flank any enemy forces attempting 
to move against Egypt by way of the central or southern roads 
which cross the Sinai Peninsula, diverging from El Kossaima. 

{c) To be able to undertake rapid oflEensive operations against 
enemy concentrations, or the heads of enemy columns, in southern 
Palestine (Beersheba region). 

If El Arish could be held, the permanent occupation of other points 
in the Sinai Peninsula outside the Canal Zone would appear to be un- 
necessary, unless the concentration about Ma'an should necessitate 
reconsideration of the desirability of occupying Nekhl. 

3. The importance of El Arish emerges more and more clearly the 
further the problem is considered. To undertake its occupation immediately 
in sufficient strength is, however, out of the question. It would be necessary 
to employ a considerable number of troops, and sufficient camel transport 
is not yet available to maintain a force of the required size at a distance 
of seven marches from the Canal. The question of the possibility of 
supplying the force from the sea from a depot within, or near the eastern 
end of, the Bardawil Lagoon, has been fully gone into with the Navy ; 
and it has been found that the formation of the coast would render this 
impracticable. 

4. In these circumstances it appears certain that it will be necessary 
to build a railway for the maintenance of any considerable force pushed 
out across the northern part of the Sinai Peninsula, Our reliance on the 
railway, yet to be constructed, necessarily limits the possibilities to a 
gradui forward movement. 

5. The first step seems to be clear, namely an advance to a suitabl 
position east of Qatiya and the construction of a railway to that place. 
Even apart from the question of El Arish, the occupation of the Qatiya 
district is most necessary. By pushing out to the neighbourhood of 
Bir El Abd, east of Qatiya, we should deny this comparatively well-watered 
region to the enemy. So long as we do not occupy Qatiya it is open to 
the enemy gradually to concentrate a considerable force within two 
marches of the Canal ; and his force would be limited only hy the amount 
of water obtainable, which is estimated to be sufficient for as many as 
80,000 troops, even in summer. 

6. Preparations for this preliminary movement are now, therefore, 
being actively pressed on. The question of the construction of the necessary 
railway has already been taken up, and it is anticipated that sufficient 
camels will be available to equip a force of one Division and one Mounted 
Brigade with camel transport very shortly. A force of the size named 
is considered sufficient to clear and occupy the Qatiya district and to hold 
the eastern end of it, with a reserve at Qantara. Once occupied, a Turkish 
attack on the line of the northern coast road could only be made in very 
difficult circumstances. As has already been pointed out, the enemy 
would have to deliver his attack with a 40-mile desert zone, and with bad 
roads on the line of which the water supply is very indifierent, behind him. 

7. Finally, the question arises as to what number of troops it is 
necessary for us to maintain in Egypt for the defence from the east. At 
present, and until the hot weather begins, i.e., about 15th April, no very 
materiad reduction in the strength of our forces actually in the country 
is deemed advisable. From the beginning of the hot season, however, 
it would appear that one Army Corps of three Divisions on the Canal 
would be sufficient, provided that we held the Qatiya district with one 
additional Division, and that three Mounted Brigades were available 
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for all purposes. As the extent of front to be watched and patrolled is 
extensive, it is necessary that units should be at full war strength, otherwise 
four Divisions will not be sufficient. It must be remembered that day 
and night the whole 80-mile length of the Canal has to be carefully watched 
to prevent the enemy placing mines in the Canal or Bitter Lakes, which 
feat has already been accomplished, and that every ship and boat passing 
up and down has to have its guard for the same purpose. 

If the reoccupation of El Arish should eventually be practicable, 
it is considered that, besides an Army Corps and two Mounted Brigades 
in the Canal Zone, two mobile Divisions and two Mounted Brigades would 
be needed to undertake an effective offensive-defence from El Ar sh and 
to occupy that place. This would involve the retention in Egypt of a 
fifth Division ; but against the disadvantage of increasing the size of the 
force left in Egypt must be set the fact that a sufficient mobile force 
operating from El Arish should go far to render the defence of Egypt 
from the east permanently secure, irrespective of seasons. 

A. J. MURRAY, 

General, Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force 


15/2/16« 
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The defensive position at Romani ran southward from 
Mahamdiyah along a line of high sand-hills, which marked 
the eastern edge of an area of very soft and shifting sand. 
East of this natural line of defence the ground sloped down 
to much lower dunes and harder sand. Movement here was 
easier, nor were the dried gypsum pans by which the area 
was broken, in general serious obstacles. Within sight of 
the Romani heights were the large groves forming the 
Qatiya Oasis. 

Map 9 The principal tactical point in the position was a dune 
known as Katib Gannit, at its southern end, standing 100 feet 
above its neighbouring hillocks. Between the shore at the 
western end of the Bardawil Lagoon and Katib Gannit, on 
the eastern slopes of the Romani heights, were constructed 
in first line twelve works, on an average 750 yards apart, 
with another series curving westward, then northward, in 
the form of a hook, to protect the right or southern flank. 
The total number of works was eighteen^ ; when fully garri- 
soned they held from 40 to 170 rifles apiece, with an average 
of 100 rifles. In addition to Lewis guns an average of two 
Vickers guns was also allotted to each. The works were 
prominent, since concealment could not be obtained without 
sacrificing field of fire. They were well wired, though at 
the opening of the Battle of Romani the spaces between them 
were not covered by wire, except on the right of the position. 
After the middle of May the heat in Sinai is very great, 
becoming fiercest between mid-June and the end of July. 
By night it is reasonably cool, and often cold, but day after 
day, when once the sun is well up, the desert throws back its 
heat like metal. Plate-la 3 dng on the railway could not in 
these conditions be carried out after 10 a.m. Worse than 


periods. Better water than that in existing wells, which were fouled by 
decaying vegetable matter, was frequently obtained by sinking new ones 
in their vicinity. The digging of a well in the sand was, however, a long 
and arduous task. Great saving of time and trouble was effected by the 
use of the ** spear-point ” pnmp, first employed by the Australian Field 
Squadron. A section of 2J-inch piping was brought to a point and 
prorated above that point, the perforation being covered with wire 
gauze. This was driven into the sand, and additional lengths screwed to 
it till the required depth was attained, when a service lift-and-force pump 
was attached. Water was thus obtained without dif&culty in any water- 
bearing area and far more quickly than from most of the wells in the oases. 

^ Maps 9 and 10 show only 16 works ; apparently the two remaining 
were in rear of these. 
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the sun is the hot southerly wind, or Khamsin} which turns 
all the atmosphere to a haze of floating particles of sand. 
In camp at Romani the troops suffered severely, but the 
Scotsmen more than the Australians, many of whom, 
coming from the ranges of the interior, were accustomed to 
great summer heat and scanty water supply. No major 
operations took place within this period, for the Turks 
retained in Sinai only small scattered garrisons, out of reach 
of the British force. In the air, however, there was consider- 
able activity. Turkish aeroplanes appeared over the Suez 
Canal twice during the month of May, dropping bombs on 
Port Said, but causing no material damage and only 23 
casualties to troops and civilians. On the 18th a successful 
bombardment of the town and aerodrome of El Arish was 
carried out from the sea and air in reprisal for the first of 
the Turkish raids. On the 22nd the R.F.O. bombed aU the 
enemy camps on a front of 45 miles parallel to the Canal. 

The activity of the Turkish aeroplanes was, however, 
increasing, and Colonel W. G. H. Salmond, commanding the 
5th Wing, planned a big raid on the 18th June upon their aero- 
drome at El Arish. To gain the advantage of surprise, the 
eleven British machines kept out to sea until past El Arish, 
then turned inland and approached their objective from the 
south-east. Two Turkish machines were destroyed on the 
ground, two of the ten hangars set on fire, and four others 
hit by bombs. Successful attacks with bombs and machine 
guns were also made on several parties of Turkish troops. 
The British aeroplanes were subjected to heavy fire and three 
brought down. Of these, one feU into the sea, the pilot 
being rescued by a motor-boat ; a second feU north of the 
aerodrome and was burned by its pilot, Captain R. J. Tipton, 
R.F.A., before the Turks could reach him. The third aero- 
plane was observed on the ground by one of the escorting 
machines, pUoted by Captain S. Grant-Dalton, Green 
Howards, who landed beside it, took off its pilot, Captain 
H. A. Van Ryneveld,^ and carried him 90 miles back to 
Qantara. 


^ Khamsin, fifty. The Bedouin believe this wind blows once every 
fifty days. It lasts sometimes for only a few hours, sometimes for several 
days. 

® Now Colonel Sir H. A. Van Rynevdd, Director of the South African 
Air Services, who flew from London to Cape Town via Cairo in 1920. 

N2 


1916. 
May- June. 


Map 8. 
Sketch B. 
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On the ground constant patrolling and reconnaissances 
took place. In one such expedition, to Bir Bayud, 19 miles 
south-east of Romani, made on the l©th May, a day of 
particTilarly intense heat, the 6th A.L.H. narrowly escaped 
disaster from lack of water, many men lying for hours 
unconscious in the groves of Qatiya. On the 31st a successful 
raid on the enemy’s post at Bir Salmana, 22 miles E.N.E. of 
Romani, was carried out by the New Zealand Brigade, 
supported by the 1st A.L.H. Two Turks were captured and 
15 killed, while British aeroplanes caused further loss to the 
retreating enemy, especially in camels. 

During the month of June an operation was carried out 
from No. 2 Section of the Canal Defences to deny to the 
enemy the large supplies of water in the Wadi um Mukhsheib 
and at Moiya Harab, 25 miles east of the Little Bitter Lake, 
which had been used by the Turks in their attack on the 
Canal the previous year. A composite force of the 9th and 
10th A.L.H. (3rd L. H. Brigade), with detachments of 
engineers and of the Bikanir Camel Corps, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel T. J. Todd, moved out on the 9th 
June to the Wadi xim Mukhsheib, and a detachment of 
Middlesex Yeomanry advanced to Moiya Harab. The 
ancient stone cisterns, sunk beside the wadi’s bed to catch 
its overflow, were pumped dry. Patches of clay which were 
holding water in large pools were ditched by explosives, to 
drain off the water into the sand. Three days’ work in 
intense heat disposed of five milli on gallons of water, the 
cisterns being then sealed to prevent them from refilling 
after the next season’s rains. As a result, the use by the 
enemy of the Central Sinai route, by which he had advanced 
in 1915, was made practically impossible and the area of 
a serious Turkish ofiensive narrowed down to the coast 
route, where preparations had been made to meet it. 

At the beginning of June the revolt of the Arabs in the 
Hejaz against the Ttuks broke out. This, together with the 
events which led up to it, wiU be described in the chapters 
that follow. One result may be mentioned here : Sir 
A. Murray was now directed by the C.I.G.S. to consider 
serioudy that advance to El Arish which had previously 
been merely a vague possibility. Sir W. Robertson did not 
however, contemplate that such an advance would be possible 
before October. 
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The TxmKisH Advance. 

July opened quietly. Active patrolling was continued, 1916. 
one reconnaissance reaching Bir Salmana on the 9th and 
finding it unoccupied. The most advanced Turldsh camp sketch lo. 
was at Bit el Mazar, 42 miles east of Romani, where upwards 
of 2,000 troops were believed to be concentrated, but the 
garrison showed no sign of aggression. It appeared that, 
the season being so far gone, the long anticipated Turkish 
offensive would now be postponed until the winter. 

Suddenly the situation changed. On the 17th July 
enemy aircraft showed great activity over the Romani area. 

The German aeroplanes were faster and better climbers than 
any which Sir A. Murray had at his disposal, and though 
they did not prevent the British machines from reconnoitring 
the country ahead, they established a definite superiority 
in the air which was long to endure.^ On the 19th July a 
British aeroplane, with Br.-General E. W. G. Cha 3 rtor, 
commanding the New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade, 
acting as observer, discovered that a force estimated at 
2,500 had occupied Bir Ba 3 md and that there was a somewhat 
smaller concentration at Gameil.® On the northern route 
there was a force of equal strength at Bir el Abd, where tents 
were visible among the groves. Some 6,000 camels were also 
seen at the camps or moving between Bir el Abd and Bir 
Salmana. By the morning of the 20th there had been 
another move forward. Three thousand men were now 
entrenched at Mageibra, and Bir el Abd had evidently been 
made an advanced depot for supplies and stores. There WTas 
also a small force so far forward as Oghratina, which had 
grown to 2,000 by the following morning. It was obvious 
that the Turkish offenave was after all about to be launched. 

On receipt of General Chaytor’s report, G.H.Q. took steps 
to reinforce the Romani position, still known as No. 3 Section 
Canal Defences and commanded by Major-General _ the 
Hon. H. A. Lawrence. Two battalions of the 42ad Division 
were moved up from No. 2 Section to Qantara and the 158th 
Brigade of the 53rd Division sent out to Roqiani on the 20th. 

The troops already at General Lawrence’s disposal were the 


^ For a statement of the situation, see Note III at end of Chapter. 
The new German 300th Flight Detachment is mentioned in Note I. 

* Gameil, a oasis, not marked on Map 8 or Sketch 10, is west of 
Bir Bayud. 
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52nd Division and the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division, less 
the 3rd L.H. Brigade. On the night of the 22nd the 
dispositions in No. 3 Section were as follows : — 

On the main position : — 155th Brigade on the right 
(Redoubts 23, 22, 21 and 1 to 5) ; 158th Brigade 
^ess one battalion) in the centre (Redoubts 6 to 
10a) ; 157th Brigade on the left, holding the 

remainder of the line to the sea ; 156th Brigade 
and one battalion 158th in reserve at Romani 
Station. 

At Romani : — 1st and 2nd L.H. Brigades. 

At Dueidax : — 5th A.L.H. 

At Hill 70 N.Z.M.R. Brigade (less 5th A.L.H.),i and 
Composite Regiment SQi Mounted Brigade. ^ (Sec- 
tion Moxmted Troops.) 

At Hill 40 : — 1st Dismounted Yeomanry Brigade. 

The total rifle strength was about 14,000. 

A relatively small proportion of the available artfllery 
had been brought up owing to the shortage of water for the 
teams. The guns in position, including those sent up within 
the next few dajTS, consisted of one battery 60-pdrs., two 
batteries 4* 5-inch howitzers, and four 18-pdr. batteries. 
The A37r and Leicester Batteries R.H.A., with the A. & 
N.Z. Mounted Division, brought the total up to 36 guns.® 

The water supply, which limited the amount of artillery 
that could be maintained at Romani, had a similar effect 


^ The Wellington Regiment was attached at this time and throughout 
the Battle of Romani to the 2nd L.H. Brigade, and the 5th A.L.H. to the 
N.Z. M.R. Brigade. 

® The 5th Mounted Brigade had been in process of reorganization on 
the Canal after its losses at Qatiya and was gradually being brought up 
to Hill 70. A composite regiment of two squadrons Gloucester Yeomanry 
and one squadron Worcester Yeomanry, was moved up on the 20th. The 
third squadron of the Gloucester Yeomanry was at Pelusium when the 
Turks attacked the Australian outposts on the 4th August. 

® Two 18"pdr. batteries 263rd Brigade, in position south of the railway, 
to fire south and south-east ; one 60-pdr. battery, 2 howitzer batteries 
262nd Brigade and one 18-pdr. battery 260th Brigade in the centre, 
within the loop formed by the railway ; one 18-pdr, battery 260th Brigade 
on the shore near Mahamdiyah. 

The emplo 3 nnent of “ ped-rails — short wooden planks fastened to 
each wheel of the guns and wagons — had greatly increased the mobility of 
field artillery in the desert. Their object was to distribute the weight 
resting at any moment on the sand over a considerable surface, and thus 
minimize the sinking of the whe^. They were used throughout the 
campaign in Sinai and only removed when the comparatively firm soil of 
Sou&em Palestine was reached. 
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with regard to troops. Sir A. Murray decided not to increase 1 9 1 s. 
the force of four infantry brigades, but moved up the 160th 
and 161st Machine-Gun Companies, of the 53rd and 54th 
Divisions respectively, thus greatly increasing his fire power 
at a comparatively small cost in water. Meanwhile with the 
possibility of offensive action before his eyes, he ordered the 
concentration of a small mobile column of motmted troops 
and Imperial Camel Corps in No. 2 Section,^ under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel G. L. Smith, Imperial Camel 
Corps, and assembled the camel transport necessary to 
enable the 42nd Division to advance into the desert. 

The two brigades of the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division 
at Romani redoubled their activity in patrolling. On the 
20th July the 2nd L.H. Brigade, with two guns of the 
A 3 orshire Battery, demonstrated against Oghratina and 
captured several prisoners, from whom the enemy's order 
of battle was learnt. It appeared that the Turldsh force 
was commanded by Kress in person and consisted of the 
Zrd, Division, of which one regiment had proved its marching 
and fighting qualities at Qatiya, and a regiment of camelry ; 
with a number of special machine-gun companies, heavy and 
mountain artillery, of&cered and partly manned by Germans 
and Austrians.® From this date rmtil the opening of the 
battle one of the two Light Horse brigades at Romani 
marched out each morning towards Qatiya at 2 a.m., and 
bivouacked tUl dawn in front of the position. It then 
advanced on a wide front until it had drawn the enemy’s 
fire. If the Turkish outposts were weak, they were driven 
in ; if the enemy appeared disposed to counter-attack, the 
brigade retired slowly. It returned to camp at nightfall, 
and the second brigade carried out an identical manoeuvre 
next day. 

Until the 28th the enemy remained quiet, but that 
morning he was found to have occupied the Hod um Ugba, 

5 miles east of the British line. Iieut.-Colonel W. Meldrum, 
commanding the Wdlington Regiment, proposed to eject 
him from this position, which did not appear to be strongly 
held. Approval was given to his suggestion, and a brisk 


^ 11th AX.H. (less one squadron). City of London Yeomanry (less 
one squadron), 4th, 6th, and 9'fli Companies Imperial Camel Corps. 

* Fuller details of tiie enemy's force, from Turkish sources, are given 
in Note I at end of Chapter. 
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attack by two squadrons, supported by two guns and several 
machine gmxs, drove the Turks from the hod, with the loss 
of 8 prisoners of the 31st Regiment. 

The enemy’s hesitation, his cautious advance and careful 
entrenchment of successive positions, was puzzling to G.H.Q., 
which asked for nothing better than an attack upon the 
Romani defences. We now know that the long pause was 
due simply to the fact that the Tmrks were awaiting their 
heavy artillery, delayed by the necessity for constructing 
tracks through the areas of heaviest sand and even then 
compelled to move by ^ very short stages. But to the 
British command it seemed possible that Kress was not, 
after all, contemplating an attack, and that he would content 
himself with sitting down and blocking the British advance. 
In this case it was probable that he would soon receive 
reinforcements, and it was therefore necessary to be prepared 
to attack him before they arrived. The Commander-in- 
Chief considered it scarcely possible that the Turks could 
attack in force elsewhere than on the northern route, and 
was prepared to reduce the troops in Nos. 1 and 2 Sections 
to a minimum. He calculated titiat all his preparations for 
the equipment of his force with camel transport would be 
complete by the 3rd August, but he decided to give the 
enemy another ten dajrs, and instructed General Lawrence 
to be prepared to attack about the 13th, the date of the full 
moon, uidess himself attacked earlier. 

Sir A. Murray also discussed with Vice-Admiral 
Sir R. E. Wemyss, commanding the East Indies Station, the 
possibility of a landing at El Arish and the destruction of 
the Turkish base there. It was proposed to land an infantry 
brigade 3,000 strong, with detachments of engineers, and to 
construct entrenchments which it might be necessary, on 
that treacherous coast, to hold for several days while 
awaiting weather conditions favourable for re-embarkation. 
The G.I.G.S. cordially approved of the proposal and in fact 
agreed with reluctance to its abandonment when the victory 
of Romani and the retreat of the enemy towards El Ari^ 
had altered the situation. 

The advance to the Hod um Ugba on the 28th, disturbed 
though it was by the Wellington Regiment, proved to be 
the beginning of the Turkish offensive. Next morning the 
enemy’s line again ran through the hod, stretching for a 
short distance north of the caravan route and about six miles 
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south of it, to a point west of Badieh.^ By the morning of 1916. 
the 3rd August it was evident that he was at last about to ® 
launch his attack, for he had moved forward to Qati}^. His 
line now ran north-east and south-west, from the Bardawil 
Lagoon to east of Qatis^a, with his left flank thrown well 
forward. 

To Sir A. Murray it appeared that the enemy commander 
was bound down to one plan of operations. It was incredible 
that he should throw his main weight against the prepared 
defences. What was anticipated was a containing attack 
against these defences and an attack with aU available 
strength against the British right south of Katib Gannit. 

A manoeuvre of this nature would obviously expose the 
Turkish left flank to an attack by mounted troops, an arm 
in which the Britidi were strong and the enemy weak. To 
meet an attack designed to turn his right and pass round it 
against the camps at Romani and the railway. Sir A. Murray’s 
plan was as follows. In the first place, the enemy was to 
be delayed and made to pay as dearly as possible for every 
foot of ground won south of Katib Gannit ; then, when he 
was thoroughly committed and, it was hoped, in some degree 
disorganized, he was to be attacked in flank by the Section 
Mounted Troops from Hill 70 and Dueidar, and by the 3rd 
L.H. Brigade from the Canal Defences, while the Mobile 
Column sdready described operated more widely against his 
flank and rear. 

The former of these two elements in the scheme of 
defence was ensured by a concealed prolongation of the right 
flank south of Katib Gannit. Major-General Chauvel, after 
a careful reconnaissance, had selected a position from Katib 
Gannit to the Hod el Enna, some four miles Icmg, with a 
second position covering the series of parallel gullies, 
running south-east and north-west, which gave access to 
the area of soft sand in rear of the Romani defences. No 
entrenchments were made, as they would have betrayed 
the position to the active enemy aircraft, but telephone 
lines were laid down and the officers of the 1st and 2nd 
L. H. Brigades made themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the ground. It was on these two brigades, under the 
command of General Chauvel, that was to fall the task of 


1 See Sketch 10, 
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holding up the enemy till he could be taken in flank by the 
rest of the mounted troops, echeloned in rear. These were 
on the 3rd August disposed as follows : — 

At Dueidar : — 5th A.L.H.^ 

At Hill 70 N.Z.M.R. Brigade ^ess 5th A.L.H.) and 
5th Motmted Brigade.® 

At BaUybunion, the railhead of the metre-gauge railway 
from Ballah — 3rd L.H. Brigade. 

At the railhead of the metre-gauge railway from 
Ferdan : — ^Mobile Column. 

The 42nd Division had been concentrated at Qantara 
between the 20th July and the end of the month, and by 
the 3rd August moved out along the railway and disposed as 
follows : — 

At Gilban Station : — 127th Brigade. 

At Hill 70 : — 126th Brigade. 

At Hill 40 ; — 125th Brigade. 

As it seemed probable that the enemy would attack next 
morning, the 1st L.H. Brigade was ordered to occupy at 
dusk the skeleton position south-west of Katib Gannit, with 
two regiments in line and one in reserve. The 1st and 2nd 
L.H. Brigades had had heavy and trying work in the desert 
heat and were both below strength, so that when horse- 
holders and other details were deducted neither had more 
than eight hundred rifles available for dismoimted action. 

The preparations were now complete. British monitors 
had bem lying off Mahamdiyah for some days, shelling the 
a^embling Turkish force. An armoured train was in a 
siding at Qantam, ready to assist in the defence of the right 
flank. All available aircraft had been collected at IsmaUia, 
Qantara, Port Said and Romani, 

The Turkish Attack on the 4th August. 

Map 10. The Turks were fully prepared to play the role allotted 
to them by the British command. The account given by 
Kress of his plan of attack shows that it was exactly what 


^ This regiment which, as has been stated, temporarily formed part 
of the N.Z.M.R. Brigade, was sent forward at night to reconnoitre the 
Turkish left, the Auckland Regiment taking its place at Dueidar. 

® Still Section Mounted Troops, that is, under General Lawrence’s 
direct command. 

* See Map 7 (inset enlargement). 
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had been anticipated. He intended to bombard the line 
of redoubts with his heavy artillery but to employ only weak 
infantry detachments against them. His main attack was to 
be launched against the British right and rear.^ 

The night of the 3rd August was mild and still. There 
was a slight haze, but the shimmer of the sand made it 
possible to distinguish objects moving at a hxmdred yards* 
distance. A shot or two fired out in Ae desert to the south- 
east had put the long piquet line of the 1st and 2nd A.L.H. 
thoroughly on the alert, but it was almost midnight when a 
post reported a large body of men to its front. It afterwards 
became known that the enemy had followed the 2nd L.H. 
Brigade in its usual evening retirement from before Qatiya, 
hoping to pass round the flank of the British position on its 
heels. The regularity of the Australians* method of 
patrolling exposed them to a risk of this sort. 

As soon as he was assured of the Turkish advance, 
Lieut.-Colonel J. B. Meredith, commanding the 1st L.H. 
Brigade, called up his third regiment. Finding the gullies 
held, the enemy came to a standstill, and there was silence 
for an hour. Then a sudden heavy fire burst out along the 
whole front, and, makmg their way forward in considerably 
superior strength, the Turks were by 2 a.m. in many places 
within fifty yards of the Australian line. 

The squadrons on the left near Katib Gannit were hard 
pressed, but it was against Mount Meredith, a high dune in 
the centre, that the full weight of the attack developed. 
At 2.30 the Turks charged tiie hillock with loud shouts. 
Their masses, visible against the silver sheen of the sand, 
offered excellent targets to magazine fire and their first 
assault was beaten back with heavy loss, the fallen rolling 
down the steep slope. But steady pressure on its flanks 
speedily rendered the hill untenable, and at 3 a.m. it was 
abandoned. The squadron to the right of it was now taken 
in flank and suffered considerable loss, but was ordered to 
hold its ground until the position in rear was occupied. 
At 3.30 all the Australians immediately south of the hill, 
having been forced back upon their led horses, succeeded in 
mounting, disengaging themselves, and falling back to the 
second position. The Turks followed up swiftly and a 
machine gun on Mount Meredith swept the Australian lines. 


1916. 
3-4 Aug. 


1 See Note I at end of Cliapter. 
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Day broke, revealing to the enemy how slenderly the 
position was held and to the Australians that their right was 
outflanked by strong forces. The second position was 
therefore abandoned, and the brigade withdrew slowly to 
Wellington Ridge, troop covering troop, and by steady and 
accurate fire staving ofl a general attack with the bayonet, 
which might have meant the annihilation of the defence. 
The enemy now opened artillery fire upon the infantry 
defences and the camps in rear. The shrapnel caused some 
loss, but the high explosive shell was smothered in the 
soft sand. 

At 4.30 a.m. Colonel J. R. Royston’s 2nd L.H. Brigade 
came up from Etmaler. After its return from reconnais- 
sance, it had alm ost immediately been ordered to ttun out in 
readiness to support the 1st Brigade. General Chauvel, 
however, rel 3 dng on the latter’s steadiness,^ had refused to 
allow the 2nd Brigade to be committed to the fight imtil 
daylight had disclosed the general situation. He now ordered 
two of its regiments to move up on Colonel Meredith’s right. 
Despite the reinforcement, the enemy’s pressure continued 
and his advance up the valley between Wellington Ridge and 
Mount Royston, a dime about the same height as Katib 
Gannit and Mount Meredith, and 2^ miles west of Wellington 
Ridge, continually forced back the right. Between 5 and 
6 a.m. the light horsemen were compelled to retire slowly 
from the ridge, though the 6th and 7th A.L.H. still held the 
western edge. Finally, at 6.15, Colonel Meredith was ordered 
to withdraw his brigade behind the line occupied by the 
7th A.L.H. to a position north of Etmaler camp. At 7 a.m. 
the 6th and 7th A.L.H. retired squadron by squadron from 
the remainder of Wellington Ridge. The enemy did not 
appear on the crest until an hour later, but then poured 
a heavy fire into the camp, only a few hundred yards away. 
The fire of the Ayr and Leicester Batteries, however, quickly 
drove him ofi it, and the immediate danger was averted. 

The situation was now somewhat threatening, for the 
enemy’s outflanking movement was steadily progressing, 
pushing along the slopes of Motmt Royston and tximing the 
right of the 2ad L.H. Brigade. Its third regiment, the 
Wellington M.R., had meanwhile been thrown in. Major 


1 It was General Clianvers old brigade, which, he had commanded at 
Gallipoli. 
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G. E. Turner, commanding “ D ’’ squadron of the Gloucester 19’6- 
Hussars at Pelusium Station,^ saw in the distance infantry ^ 
moving about Mount Royston. He had had no report as 
to the situation, but at once marched his squadron towards 
the advancing enemy. His prompt action checked the 
outflanking movement, which made no further progress 
during the next two hours. Ugly as the aspect of the battle 
appeared, the enemy had already virtually failed in his bold 
attempt. His programme had been upset by the resistance 
of the two light horse brigades, his troops were fatigued and 
having drunk the water in their water-bottles, had now to 
face the growing heat without any. 

Meanwhile, frontal attacks had been made on the main 
defences, but without ever causing anxiety to Major-General 
W. E. B. Smith, commanding the 52nd Division. At 8 a.m. 
extended lines of infantry advanced against Work 4. It was 
evidently the enemy’s intention, though his attack was 
mainly for the purpose of holding the British infantry to 
their ground, to overwhelm Works 4 and 5 with heavy 
artillery fire and thus make a breach for an infantry attack. 

The shelling was heavy and accurate,^ but the Turkish attack 
broke down completely 150 yards from Work 4 under the 
fire of the divisional cyclist company and of the supporting 
artillery. Subsequent attempts to advance were less resolute. 

Headquarters No. 3 Section, at Qantara, had already 
begun to put in train the movement against the Turkish 
left. At 5.35 a.m. General Lawrence ordered the 5th 
Mounted Brigade at Hill 70 to move towards Mount Royston. 

The Composite Regiment at once moved off and the re- 
mainder of the brigade prepared to follow. Then, as the 
situation became clearer, at 7.25, General Lawrence ordered 
the N.Z.M.R. Brigade to advance on Mount Ro 3 ^ton via 
Dueidar, picking up its outl 5 dng regiment (the Auckland) at 
that point, and to “ operate vigorously so as to cut off the 
“ enemy, who appears to have got round the right of the A. 

“& N.Z. Moimted Division.” The 3rd L.H. Brigade at 
Ballybunion was ordered to move forward to Hill 70 and 
send one regiment to Dueidar. G.H.Q. at the same time 
ordered the Mobile Column to march on Mageibra. 


^ See footnote 2, p. 180. 

2 At the day's end it was found that 108 shells had fallen inside Work 
4 and 61 within the perimeter of its wire defences ; 89 shells in Work 5 and 
43 within its perimeter. 
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While the motmted troops were advancing the fight 
became almost stationary on the front of the A, & N.Z. 
Mounted Division. At 10 a.m. it faced south from a point 
700 yards north-west of Work 22, north of Wellington iSdge, 
to the sand-hills north of Mount Royston. As the line had 
fallen back, the 2nd and 3rd Regiments had come in between 
the 6th and 7th, and the order from right to left was now 
6th A.L.H., 3rd A.L.H., 2nd A.L.H., 7th AX.H., Wellington 

M. R. A niile N.N.W. of Moimt Royston “ D ” Squadron, 
Gloucester Hussars, held its ground. The Composite Regi- 
ment, 5th Mounted Brigade, arriving in advance of the rest 
of the brigade, came up very opportunely on the flank of 
this squadron, to a position 1,500 yards west of Mount 
Royston, taking in enfflade a strong body of Turks attacking 
“ D ” Squadron and forcing them back to the higher slopes 
of the hill. 

At 10 a.m. General Chauvel, who knew that the 

N. Z.M.R. Brigade was on its way, but had as yet seen no 
signs of its advance, sent a staff officer to Br.-General E. S. 
Girdwood, commanding the 156th Brigade, in reserve, pro- 
posing that the latter should move up his fresh infantry to 
relieve the 1st and 2nd L.H. Brigades, whereupon the 
Australians, after watering their horses, would swing roimd 
the enemy’s left flank and co-operate with the New Ze^anders 
and 5th Mounted Brigade in enveloping it. General Girdwood 
replied, however, that it was the intention of Major-General 
Smith to make an attack eastward when the moment seemed 
favourable and that he himself was in reserve for that 
operation. 

The orders received by the N.Z.M.R. Brigade were to 
move on Dueidar and operate against the enemy’s flank. 
When these orders were issued Moimt Ro3^on was not in 
the enemy’s hands, and the situation was different when the 
brigade approached Dueidar. The enemy’s line had now 
swung round until it faced north, and a dune known as 
Canterbury Hill, east of Pelusium Station, was the last 
defensible position between it and the railway. A imle short 
of Dueidar Br.-General Chaytor received orders to move 
north to Canterbury Hill. He reached it about 11.30 a.m. 
and found the Composite Yeomanry Regiment in action 
against the Turks on Mount Royston. He wzis still without 
the 5th A.L.H., which had not received orders of recall and 
renaained out on the TurkMi left. Seeing 2,000 of the enemy 
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entrenching on Mount Royston, General Cha 3 ^or swung right 1 
to attack that position. About the same time the 127th ^ 
Brigade of the 4^d Division, sent up by rail, began detraining 
at Pelusium Station. 

General Chauvel's brigades first found touch with the 
advancing New Zealanders by heliograph, and then Colonel 
Royston galloped across and explained the situation. General 
Chaytor decided to move up between the right of the Aus- 
tralians and the Yeomanry (which was shortly afterwards 
joined by the remainder of the 5th Mounted Brigade xmder 
Br.-General Wiggin) and attack Mount Royston. 

Supported by the Somerset Batteiy, the two New Zea- 
land regiments began an advance upon the hill about 2 p.m. 
But, moving dismounted over heavy sand, exposed to the 
fire of an almost invisible enemy, their progress was very 
slow. At 4 p.m. General Cha 3 rtor arranged with General 
Wiggin to push home the attack an hour later. Lieut .- 
Colonel R. M. Yorke led one squadron Gloucester Hussars 
and two troops Worcester Yeomanry at a gallop against 
the southern spur of Mount Royston and took it, the enemy 
on the crest not awaiting the onset. Down below large 
numbers of the enemy were concentrated about a battery 
of pack guns in action. The teams were shot down by the 
Gloucester squadron on the crest, and numbers of Turks 
came running up the ridge, holding their hands up. By 
6 p.m. the whole position was taken by the New Zealanders 
and Yeomanry, who were supported in the final stages of 
the attack by the leading battahons of the 127th Brigade. 
Five hundred prisoners and two machine guns in addition to 
the pack battery were taken, and the outer flank of the 
enemy's force was completely routed. 

Just before the recapture of Mount Royston the enemy 
on the inner flank had made a last effort to advance across 
Wellington Ridge, but was driven back by artillery fire. 
Fresh frontal attacks were also launched upon the main 
defences, which can have had no other object than of pre- 
venting a British advance while the Turkish heavy guns 
were withdrawn. They broke down completely, the enemy 
apparently suffering considerable loss. 

At 5.5 p.m. Major-General Smith had ordered the 156th 
Brigade to attack Wellington Ridge on the left of the A. & 
N.Z. Mounted Division and in conformity with the counter- 
attack upon Mount Royston. A bombardment of the ridge 
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was begun by the artillery at 6.45 and just before 7 p.m. 
the 7th and 8th Scottish Rifles moved south from behind 
Work 23. But it was now becoming dark, and on the rough 
ground direction was hard to keep. The 8/Scottish Rifles 
advanced to within a hxmdred yards of the crest of Wellington 
Ridge, but was there held up by heavy rifle fire. Br.-General 
Girdwood ordered the two battalions' to advance no further 
until daylight, but to keep the enemy closely engaged all 
night, as it appeared to him that by such tactics he might 
hope to make a larger haul of prisoners in the morning than 
if the enemy were didodged and scattered in the darkness. 

The day’s fighting was therefore over. The Turks, after 
a bold and skilful attack, had completely failed in their 
object. So far, they had not lost heavily in prisoners, but 
the Biitidi had at their disposal for the morrow’s operations 
five mounted brigades : one (the 3rd L.H. Brigade) not 3 ret 
engaged, two (the 5th Mounted and N.Z.M.R. Brigades) 
still fairly fresh, while the 1st and 2nd L.H. Brigades, after 
twenty hours in action — ^but almost all that time dismounted 
— ^were still capable of new efforts. There was yet a 
possibility of destroying the opposing force. 

The 1st and 2nd L.H. Brigades spent the night on the 
battlefield. The N.Z.M.R. and 5th Mounted Brigades 
withdrew on the water supply and their supply camels at 
Pelusium Station, where the brigades of the 42nd Division 
were also assembling. The 3rd L.H. Brigade halted at 
Hill 70, and the Mobile Force at the Hod el Bada, 14 miles 
south of Romani Station. 

The Pursuit on the 5th August. 

As soon as he was acquainted with the situation. General 
Lawrence issued orders for a general advance to take place 
at 4 a.m. next morning. Hie A. & N.Z. Mounted Division 
was to press forward with its right on the Hod el Enna and 
its left in close touch with the 156th Brigade of the 52nd 
Diviaon, advancing on Mount Meredith. The 3rd L.H. 
Brigade was to advance towards Bir en Nuss and attack the 
Hod el Enna from the south, keeping touch with the A. & 
N.Z. Mounted Division or the 5th Mounted Brigade, which, 
under the orders of Major-General Sir W. Douglas, com- 
manding the 42nd Division, was to assist in linking up the 
right of the A. & NJZ. Mounted Diviaon with the 3rd L.H. 
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Brigade. The 42nd Division^ was to advance on the line I9ie. 
Canterbury Hill to Mount Royston to the Hod el Enna and ^ 
drive back any opposition to the advance of the mounted 
troops, while part of the 52nd Division was to act in a 
similar manner towards Mount Meredith. The G.O.C. 

52nd Division was also instructed to prepare for an advance 
eastwards towards Abu Hamra, which, however, was not 
to be undertaken without further orders from Section 
Headquarters. 2 

As day broke on the 5th August the 8/Scottish Rifles, 
which had passed the night just short of the crest of Welling- 
ton Ridge, advanced in company with the 7th A.L.H. and 
Wellington M.R. on their right. The attack was covered by 
the 7/Scottish Rifles on the left, who had during the night 
brought a total of 16 machine guns and Lewis guns into a 
position from which they were able to sweep the crest and 
reverse slopes of the ridge. Well as the Turks had fought 
hitherto, they knew now that they had been abandoned, and 
the lines of bayonets in the dim light were too much for their 
exhausted nerves. A white flag was hoisted and a forest of 
arms held high. Eight hundred and sixty-four men sur- 
rendered to the 8/^ottish Rifles and a great number more 
to the Light Horse and Wellingtons, who breasted the rise 
a few minutes later. In all, 1,500 prisoners were taken in 
the neighbourhood of Wellington I^dge. Other bodies of 
Turks, pinned to the ground by fire from the works further 
north, were likewise unable to join in the general retirement, 
and at 6 a.m. a further 119 surrendered to the infantry in 
Work 3. Most of the prisoners were in a pitiable state of 
fatigue and had long been without water. 

While this rear guard was being rounded up it had 
become apparent that the Turks were in full retreat. At 
6.30 a.m. General Lawrence ordered General Chauvel to 
take command of aU the mounted troops® and move in 
pursuit. But, as already stated, the brigades were some- 
what scattered, and the troops of the 1st and 2nd L.H. 
Brigades had to be collected and mounted. The N.Z.M.R. 


^ Only two brigades were ready for the move, and the 126th Brigade 
remained in reserve at Pelusium Station. 

2 These orders are given in Appendix 6. 

®That is to say, of the Section Mounted Troops (N.Z.M.R. and 
5th Mounted Brigades) and the 3rd L.H. Brigade, but not the Mobile 
Column, which was under the orders of the G.O.C. Ko, 2 Section, 
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Brigade reached Bir en Nuss at 8.30 a.m,, where it found the 
3rd L.H. Brigade still watering. The latter brigade was 
ordered by General Chauvel to move on Hamisah, beyond 
which it had been ascertained that the enemy's left flank 
extended, though his main body had fallen back on Qatiya. 
Thence, the brigade was to wheel left towards Qatiya, to 
co-operate in a general attack by the mounted troops. Its 
advanced guard moved off to fulfil this mission at 9 a.m. 

The general mounted advance began at 10.30. By 
noon the troops under General Chauvel's command were on 
a line from west of Bir Nagid to south of Katib Gannit ; 
the 3rd L.H. Brigade on the right, advancing on Hamisah, 
then the N.Z.M.R. Brigade and the 1st and 2nd L.H. 
Brigades, with the 5th Mounted Brigade on the left. 

There were greater delays before the infantry divisions 
were on the move. In the case of the 42nd Division this 
was not of great importance — save that it involved a very 
trying advance in the heat of the day — ^because the division's 
role was only to advance to the Hod el Enna in support of 
the mounted troops, and it is doubtful whether it could in 
any event have gone further ; actually the Turkish rear guard 
was routed and largely captured without its assistance being 
required. But, as a matter of fact, the first message sent 
to the 127th Brigade, which was to lead the advance, mis- 
carried, and the second, despatched at 2.45 a.m., did not 
reach it till 5.40 a.m.^ Nor did the brigade's first-line 
camels arrive till after this, and the troops had then to fill 
their water-bottles. The brigade marched at 7.30 a.m. and 
reached the Hod el Enna between 9.30 and 10 a.m., consider- 
ably fatigued. The 125th Brigade at Pelusium, delayed by 
the troops' ignorance of the handling of camels, moved off 
at 5,15 a.m. and arrived in rear of the 127th Brigade at 
11.15, having suffered still more severely in its longer march. 

In the case of the 52nd Division, the delay was more 
serious. Immediately after ordering General Chauvel to 
take command of the mounted troops and pursue the enemy, 
General Lawrence, at 6.37 a.m., sent a message to the 52nd 
Division instructing it to carry out the advance eastwards 
on Abu Hamra which had been anticipated in his orders 


^ Divisional headquarters had just arrived at Pelusium Station, and 
there appears to have been extraordinary pressure on the single signal 
station there. But brigade headquarters was only 4 miles away at 
Mount Royston. 
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of the previous night. On receiving this message General 1916. 
Smith ordered the R.F.C. squadron at Mahamdiyah, which ® 
was at his disposal, to reconnoitre while his brigades were 
completing their preparations. At 10.15 a.m. General 
Lawrence urgently repeated his order, but it was some time 
longer before the 155th and 157th Brigades were able to 
march. Here again the distribution of water from the 
camel fanatis^ was the chief cause of delay. There was 
delay also in distributing food to the men, and it was highly 
necessary that the troops should have a meal after the night’s 
work, with the prospect of a march and possibly a battle 
in the sun before them. It was not till noon that the 157th 
Brigade, followed by the 155th, moved out from the defences, 
and Abu Hamra was not reached till nightfall. 

Meanwhile the 3rd L.H, Brigade had gained a striking 
success against the enemy on the high ground west of 
Hamisah. The 9th A.L.H. under Lieut. -Colonel W. H. 

Scott, boldly galloped to within a few himdred yards of the 
Turkish line and tib.en attacked on foot under cover of the 
fire of the Inverness Battery and machine guns. The enemy 
hastily abandoned his position, but 425 prisoners and seven 
machine guns were captured. Unfortunately the brigade 
then came under fire of the heavy guns behind Qatiya, and 
withdrew late in the afternoon to Bir Nagid, 2|- miles west 
of Hamisah, before receiving an order from General Chauvel 
to protect his right. 

Between 12 noon and 1 p.m. the four brigadiers of the 
N.Z.M.R., 1st and 2nd L.H. and 5th Mounted, Brigades 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position from a sandy ridge 2 miles 
west of Qatiya, Many stragglers had been passed in the 
course of the advance, and it seemed possible that the 
enemy holding the position was in a demoralized condition 
and that brusque tactics might result in large captures of 
men and guns. It was accordingly decided that the three 
Australian brigades should advance mounted on Qatiya, 
while the 5th Mounted Brigade, also mounted, attacked 
the enemy’s right flank. 

The three brigades advanced on Qatiya at 3.30 p.m., 
the Yeomanry on the far left. Reaching the edge of the 


^ Faniasse, phiTolfanaiis, an Arabic word adopted by the Army. The 
fantasse was a small metal tank of which each camel earned two. It had a 
capacity of 12 gallons. The water supply was carried by the Ist-Line 
camels, and each division had also a camel convoy with one day's water, 

02 
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white g 3 ^sTini bed which lay before them, they formed line 
and, fixing bayonets to give at least moral efiect to mounted 
action, advanced at a gallop, cheering loudly. But as the 
oasis was neared the ground became so swampy that the 
horses were at once checked. The regiments then dis- 
mounted and continued the advance on foot. The 5th 
Mounted Brigade (which was, unlike the others, armed with 
the sword) likewise found a mounted advance impossible 
owing to the intensity of the enemy's fire and was obliged 
to send back its horses. 

Of the expected demoralization in the Turkish ranks 
there was no sign. Their fire was hot and well directed, 
while their artillery out-gunned the supporting Ayr and 
Somerset Batteries. By sunset the advance had ceased, 
seeing which, from his position 3 miles in rear. General 
Chauvel ordered a retirement to Romani. 

When the 1st and 2nd L.H. Brigades reached camp 
some of the horses had not been watered for sixty hours. 
The men of the 2nd and 3rd A.L.H. had been during practi- 
cally the whole of that period in action or m the saddle. 
Both sides were almost at their last gasp. While the British 
moimted troops were moving back to Romani, men sleeping 
as they rode, the Turks were struggling back to Oghratina 
under cover of darkness. 

The infantry brigades were disposed for the night as 
follows : — ^The 155th and 157th Brigades at Abu Hamra, 
the 127th Brigade at Hod el Enna, the 125th Brigade on its 
left, in touch with the 156th Brigade, which had its left on 
Work 21. The Mobile (Column, which had found Mageibra 
evacuated, spent the night there. 

The End of the Pursuit. 

The foresight of ICress in preparing successive lines of 
defence with each step forward was rewarded after his 
defeat at Romani. He had lost between three and four 
ihousand prisoners, but he had saved all his artillery except 
one battery and had kept his tired troops in hand. He had 
fought one successful rear-guard action at Qati}^ and was 
now prepared to meet an assault at Oghratina. 

General Lawrence's orders for the 6th August directed 
the mounted troops (less the 1st and 2nd L.H. Brigades, 
whose horses were unfit to move) to press forvraird vigorously 
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against the enemy, who was believed to have left a rearguard 
of one regiment on the Qatiya line, and to attempt to cut 
off the retreat of men and material. The 42nd Division 
was to advance eastwards at 4 a.m. and occupy the li^e from 
Bir el Mamluk to Bir Qatiya, supporting the mounted troops 
as required. The 52nd Division was to advance from Abu 
Hamra at the same hour and prolong the line of the 42nd 
to the north-east. It was stated that Section headquarters 
would move to Romani at noon.^ 

At dawn the N.Z.M.R. Brigade, followed by the 5th 
Mounted Brigade, advanced on OghxatiLna, but found the 
enemy as well placed as on the previous day. The 3rd 
L.H. Brigade on the right advanced in the direction of Badieh, 
but the Turkish left was well secured and little progress 
could be made. 

Meanwhile, the 42nd and 52nd Divisions had carried 
out their orders, but there was never the remotest chance 
that they would be able to support the mounted troops 
against the Oghratina position. The heat was again terrific, 
and the heavily burdened infantry — especially that of the 
42nd Division, not yet hardened to desert conditions or 
trained in the conservation of water — ^suffered tortures on 
its march. The 127th Brigade did not reach Qatiya till 
evening was drawing on, and from it alone 800 men had 
fallen out by the way. The 125th, 155th and 157th Brigades 
also had many casuities from the sun. The medical services 
worked their hardest, but their efiorts did not sufidce. Next 
day it was necessary to employ the Bikanir Camel Corps, 
a detachment of Yeomanry and even aeroplanes to search 
the desert for the unfortunates who had fallen out on the 
march and now lay upon the sand, often m a state of delirium. 
The four brigades struggled on to the line upon which they 
had been directed, but that was the end of the pursuit so 
far as the infantry was concerned. It was now, indeed, 
obvious that its employment was useless in the present 
conditions, and, if persisted in, would cause many deaths. 
In the course of the day the Mobile Column had been in 
touch with the enemy l^tween Bayud and Mageibra, but 
could make no impression on his flank. 

On the 7th August the same three mounted brigades 
again probed the enemy's position at Oghratina, but once 


1916. 
6 Aug. 
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again found it too strong. Next morning it was discovered 
that the position had been evacuated, and patrols found the 
enemy back upon the old position at Bir el Abd, where he 
had first appeared three weeks earlier. On this day the 
Mobile Colunrn did succeed in getting ro\md the enemy’s 
flank but was too weak to embarass him seriously, and fell 
back at night to Bir Ba 3 md. 

To General Chauvel it appeared that there was still a 
possibility that a bold attack on the enemy’s position would 
be successful, if all the mounted troops were put at his 
disposal. His plan, to which General Lawrence gave his 
approval, was as follows : — ^The 1st and 2nd L.H. Brigades, 
now restored by their rest, were to march out to Qatiya 
under the command of Colonel Ro37Ston, water there, march 
through the night to the Hod Hamada, 4 miles north-west 
of Bir el Abd, timing their movement so as to arrive at 3 a.m. 
on the 9th August. There they were to bivouac for an hour 
and a half, and then advance to a point 2 miles north-east 
of Bir el Abd, to co-operate with the N.Z.M.R. Brigade in an 
attack on the enemy’s position at 6.30 a.m. The 3rd L.H. 
Brigade was to attempt to work round the enemy’s left 
flank and cut off his retreat ; the 5th Mounted Brigade was 
to be in reserve. 

The scheme was in the nature of a gamble. If the 
enemy were demoralized, it had a chance of success ; if 
not, very little, since it involved an attack supported by 
four horse artillery batteries on a prepared position held in 
superior strength and covered by double the number of 
guns, including heavy howitzers, and strong in machine 
guns.i Yet it appeared a legitimate gamble, because the 
attacking troops were more mobile than the defence and 
could be drawn off if the task was found to be beyond their 
capacity. 

1916. The four attacking brigades began their advance before 
® daylight, the 3rd L.H. Brigade leading on the right with the 
object of finding and turning the Turkish left. The New 
Zealanders in the centre advanced at 4 a.m., with a gap of 
a nnle between them and the 3rd Brigade. The remaining 
two Australian brigades moved off at 5 a.m., with the 


^The five brigades of General Chauvers force, exclusive of borse- 
holders, did not number more than 3,000 rifles. I'he enemy had probably 
double that number at Bir el Abd. 
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intention of enveloping the Turkish right while the New 1916. 
Zealanders gripped the centre. As these brigades came up ® 
into line, their left on the Bardawil Lagoon, there was a 
further gap of half a mile between their right and the New 
Zealanders. The four brigades covered a front of 5 miles, 
which, counting the 5th Mounted Brigade in reserve, gave 
them less than a rifle to three yards of frontage. 

By 5 a.m. the New Zealanders, advancing astride the 
caravan route, had driven in the enemy outposts and reached 
some rising ground which overlooked Bir el Abd and the 
Turkish centre. But the enemy quickly realized how thin 
was the line opposed to him and at 9 a.m. issued from his 
trenches to counter-attack. The fire of the Somerset 
Battery and of the brigade machine guns checked his advance, 
but a hot fight for fire supremacy followed and the New 
Zealanders found it extremely difficult to maintain their 
position. The Australian brigades on right and left were 
hkewise held up. 

At 7.30 the Turks again attacked, making for the gap 
between the New Zealanders and the 2nd L.H. Brigade, 
but the breach was partially closed by a squadron of the 
the 5th A.L.H. from reserve, and the Turkish advance 
came to a standstill, A little later General Chauvel, seeing 
that the 3rd L.H. Brigade on the right was unable to fulfil 
its mission of turning the Turkish flank, ordered it to close 
in towards the New Zealanders. 

Turkish transport could be seen moving eastward from 
Bir el Abd ; columns of smoke were pouring up from burning 
stores. It was therefore clear that the enemy was uneasy 
regarding his power of resistance. The New Zealanders 
redoubled their efforts, but only succeeded in advancing 
sufficiently to expose their line to flanking attacks, as the 
Australian brigades were unable to conform to the move- 
ment. By 10.30 all progress was over. Moreover, Br.- 
General Ghaytor, in view of renewed pressure on the gap on 
his left, was compelled to ask for assistance, whereupon the 
Warwick Yeomanry was sent to him, one squadron dashing 
up at a gallop to a position on his left. 

The enemy, realizing now that he could hold his position, 
returned to the offensive at midday, launching another 
heavy attack upon the Canterbury and Auckland Regiments 
and the squadron of the Warwicks. Again he was beaten 
back, but by 2 p.m. the attack had extended to the British 
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left flank. The Ayrshire Battery, supporting Colonel 
Royston’s force, came tinder very heavy shell fire and lost 
so many horses that for a short time it was immoblized and 
ran some risk of capture, the riflemen in front of it having 
been compelled to give ground. Eventually the guns were 
withdrawn, but only just in time, as Colonel Royston’s 
troops were now retiring. A further withdrawal of the 
3rd L.H. Brigade on the right made the situation of the 
New Zealanders critical. 

At 5.30 p.m. General Chauvel gave orders for a general 
retirement. It has been remarked that he had decided 
upon the attack only because the mobility of his troops 
gave them an opportunity to disengage themselves if neces- 
sary. But it was now proved that for dismoimted cavalry 
in action at comparatively short range against superior 
numbers to break off the fight is no easy matter. It was 
only their tenacity and the welcome fall of darkness that 
saved the New Zealanders. The Machine-Gun Squadron, 
imder Captain R. Harper, had at the end of the action aU 
its guns in line, some of them firing at a range of one htmdred 
yards. Under cover of these machine guns and of squadrons 
of the 5th Mounted Brigade the brigade was finally able to 
withdraw. The British losses in the action were just over 
three hundred, including 8 of&cers and 65 other ranks killed. 

General Lawrence was anxious that the force should 
bivouac as near as possible to Bir el Abd, in case another 
attack should be practicable next day. But General Chauvel, 
in view of the strength of the Turkish position and the 
exhaustion of his troops, felt compelled to withdraw to 
Oghratma, where the force bivouacked, leaving the 3rd 
L.H. Brigade out to watch Bir el Abd. 

The Mobile Column had not been placed under General 
Chauvel’s orders and co-ordination had had to be arranged 
through Section headquarters. Owing to failure of com- 
munications it did not directly co-operate in the action at 
Bir el Abd. It had, however, a sharp brush with an enemy 
at Hod el Bayud in the morning, the Turks leaving 21 dead 
on the field. 

There was no further serious fighting. Bir el Abd was 
found eyacuated on the 12th August and the enemy back 
upon a new poation at Salmana, 5 miles to the east, where 
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he was engaged by the horse artillery batteries. He then 
drew oft to his starting point, El Arish, leaving an outpost 
at Bir el Mazar. 

The Results of the Battle. 

Romani was a considerable British victory. The 
enemy completely failed in his object and lost nearly four 
thousand prisoners, a mountain battery, 9 machine guns, 
2,300 rifles and a million rounds of ammunition, 100 horses 
and mules, 500 camels, and two complete field hospitals. 
At Bir el Abd he destroyed a great quantity of his own 
stores. Judging by the number of Turkish dead found. 
Sir A. Murray put his total casualties at 9,000, and though 
according to the evidence of the enemy they were much 
lower, the number of prisoners alone represents nearly 
a quarter of the force.^ In contrast to these heavy losses, 
the British casualties numbered only 1,130, with a low 
proportion of killed and a very small proportion of missing. ^ 

Nevertheless it was disappointing that the enemy should 
have been able to retire with his force in being and his 
artillery practically intact, after a complete defeat which 
had appeared to ofier opportunities for his destruction. The 
causes of his escape will, it is hoped, have been made clear 
by the foregoing account, but it may be well to recapitulate 
them shortly. 

In the first place, the retreat, especially the withdrawal 
of the heavy guns, was undoubtedly conducted with 
great skill by Kress and his staff.® The devotion of the 
troops, their extraordinary powers of endurance and of 
marching in the sand and heat, their swift restoration when 
they had fallen back on water and supplies, however meagre, 
constituted another important factor. 


^ states that the losses were one third of the force. This 

would be about 5,500 if only the attacking force at Romani is counted, or 
perhaps 6,000 if a fresh regiment believed to have been engaged at Bir el 
Abd is included. 

* Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

Officers . . . . . . 22 81 1 

Other Ranks • • . . 180 801 45 

Of these losses the majority were in the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division. 
It is improbable that more than about twenty of those reported missing 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

« Kress’s chief staff officer was apparently a Turk, Major Kadri Bey. 
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In the second place. Sir A. Murray's carefully prepared 
plan of enveloping the Turkish left had, as has been shown, 
to be modified and weakened owing to the Turkish advance 
through the skeleton position held by the 1st and 2nd L.H. 
Brigades having been more rapid than had been anticipated. 
In the words of his Despatch, the result of the somewhat 
rapid advance of the Turks from the south was that General 
^'Lawrence was obliged to divert the cavalry originally 
destined to operate against the enemy's rear to strengthen 
"" the line of resistance to the north." Br.-General Chaytor, 
it will be recalled, first received orders to move through 
Dueidar on Mount Royston, to take the enemy in flank and 
rear, but the progress of the Turks north-east of Mount 
Royston made it necessary for him to swing north-east to 
Canterbury HiU, and his attack was eventually almost a 
frontal movement. Yet it is possible that had 
Sir A. Murray's intentions been strictly carried out, 
without regard to the threat to the railway, the operations 
of the mounted troops would have resulted in a far greater 
haul of prisoners, and the main force of the enemy would 
have been virtually destroyed. Sir A. Murray himself had 
never been greatly concerned for his communications, 
considering that the Turks would be worn out by their 
exertions and exhausted by the heat if they ever reached 
them, and recognizing that a blow against the left flank 
or even left rear of the enemy would be infinitely more 
devastating than a fi-ontal attack. 

With regard to the question of co-ordination between 
infantry and cavalry. General Lawrence had decided, after 
careful consideration, not to move his battle headquarters 
to Romani, and did not do so till noon on the 6th August. 
At Qantara he was in communication with all parts of his 
front and behind the troops waiting at their water supply 
for the counter-attack.^ Had he felt that circumstances 
permitted him to move earlier to Romani, it is possible that 
the delays on the 5th August might have been reduced. 
At least he would have seen why his reiterated orders to 

1 The lines of cable communication were : — (i) Qantara — ^Pelusium 
Station — 52nd Divisional Headquarters at Romani ; (ii) Qantara — Port 
Said — Mahamdiyah — Romani. The first was extremely congested and 
also interrupted by shell fire during the battle ; the second proved slow. 
Communication between the 52nd IHvision and its brigades was excellent, 
that in the 42nd Division, which had recently been moved out, not nearly 
so good* 
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advance were not more quickly obeyed. Even then it is 
by no means certain that the infantry could have been 
moved forward in time to grip the retreating enemy, owing 
to the difi&culties of water supply and — ^in the case of the 
42nd Division — ^the inexperience in handling camels. Once 
on the move, the British infantry proved incapable, in the 
intense heat and soft sand, of approaching the speed of the 
Turks. Indeed, Sir A. Murray, in a telegram to the G.I.G.S. 
on the 8th August, stated that the latter could march almost 
as fast as his mounted troops.^ 

Yet another factor, though probably of less importance, 
was a certain lack of co-ordination in the movements of the 
mounted troops. The failure of the 3rd L.H. Brigade to 
support General Chauvel on the morning of the 5th August 
was serious, as this brigade constituted his freshest troops. 
The fact that Colonel Smith's Mobile Column was never under 
General Chauvel's command has been criticised, but the 
point is largely theoretical. Its failure to co-operate use- 
fully, though it was boldly handled, was, like that of the 
3rd L.H. Brigade on the 5th, due to difficulties of com- 
mimication, owing to the fact that it was operating so wide 
on the flank. 

Regrettable as the escape of the Turkish main body was, 
the enemy had suffered heavy defeat, the full consequences 
of which only appeared some time later. The Battle of 
Romani marl^ the end of the campaign against the Canal. 
Further attacks might be projected in Constantinople, but 
they were always found to be impracticable. The offensive 
had passed from the enemy. In the next few months 
Sir A. Murray, advancing steadily and methodically, was 
to drive him back across Qie Egyptian frontier and advance 
on his heels into Palestine. 


^ I cannot pursue witli all the vigour I should like, because my 
''infantry and the horses of the Mounted Division are exhausted. There 
" were 800 men missing in one brigade of the 42nd Division on arrival at 
" Qatiya, after a short march on 6th August. I am informed by the General 
" Of&cer Commanding 52nd Division that many of his men are physically 
" quite incapable of making a sustained effort. My cavalry ^e hardly 
" faster in the desert than the Turkish infantry, who are fine active men in 
" good condition. In other respects the situation is quite satisfactory, but 
*' I should have liked to have hunted the Turks east of Bir el Abd. Con- 
" sidering that we are operating in the Sinai Desert in the month of August, 
" I think you may feel assured that we are doing, and shall continue to do, 
"all that is physically possible. Myself and all ranks have much 
"appreciated your message.” 
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NOTE I. 

TURKISH AND GERMAN FORCES ENGAGED. 

Germany was now able to assist her Turkish ally with more than 
the few staff ofiBlcers who had represented her first contribution in Palestine, 
For the attack on Egypt she had organized a contingent of all arms and 
auxiliary services. This force received the code name of ** Pasha,” and 
later, when preparations were made to despatch a second and stronger 
contingent, was known as ** Pasha 1.” Its constitution was as follows : — 

A machine-gun battalion of 8 companies 

5 anti-aircraft groups ; 

60ik Battalion Heavy Artillery \ — * 

1 battery 100-mm. guns [2]. 

1 battery 150-mm, hows. [4], 

2 batteries 210-mm. hows. [2 each]. 

2 trench-mortar companies ; 

Booth Flight Detachment ; 

Wireless detachment ; 

3 railway companies ; 

2 field hospitals ; 

A number of mechanical transport companies for work in the Taurus. 
Austria provided two mountain howitzer batteries of six guns each. 

All the above units, with the exception of two 210-mm. howitzers, 
the trench mortars, (and, of course, the railway and mechanical transport 
companies) took part in the expedition to Romani. The remainder of 
the force consisted of the Brd Division (of twelve battalions), a Turkish 
regiment of camelry, the Brd Regiment of Mountain Artillery (three 4-gun 
batteries), and auxiliary services. The ration strength was about 16,000. 
In addition to the above there is some evidence that the 81st Regiment 
of the 27th Division advanced as far as Bir el Abd and took part in the 
defence of the position there. Nearly 5,000 camels and 1,750 horses 
accompanied the columns. 

The object of the expedition was not to cross the Canal, but to capture 
the Romani position and then establish strong entrenchments opposite 
Qantara and bring the Canal under the fire of the heavy artillery. Liman 
(p. 183) describes the objective as ** not whole and not half ; it makes 
one think of a man trying to wash his hands without wetting his fingers.” 
But it appears that further troops were to have been brought across Sinai 
had the :^st attack succeeded. 

The advance was made in three successive columns on account of the 
scanty water supply, the troops marching by night. The transport of the 
heavy guns was an extraordinary feat. According to prisoners’ reports, 
boards were laid down over the smaller islands of soft sand and picked up 
again when the wheels had passed over them. Over large areas of tlus 
nature tracks for the wheels of the gun-carriages were dug and packed 
tight with brushwood. Considerable quantities of ammunition, both 
artillery and small arm, must have been carried, for it was used without 
stint at Romani. It is believed, however, that the supply ran short after 
the 4th August. 


1 Five companies according to Steuber, the official German historian, 
8 according to others, Kjress speaks of ” persoimel and matdriel for 8 
” companies,” and it seems certain fiiat 8 of 4 guns each were formed, with 
the addition of Turkish personnel as drivers, etc. 

* The personnel of the batteries was apparently German as to officers, 
N.C.O.s and leading numbers, the remainder TurMsh. 
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NOTE II. 

DISTRIBUTION OF E.E.F., 27TH JUDY, 1916. 

(Smaller Units, R.A., and R.E. not included.) 

'Eastern Frontier ; — 

No. 1 Section. — Stb. Mounted Brigade. 

54th Diviaon (less 163rd Brigade). 

20th Indian Brigade. 

29th Indian Brigade. 

No. 2 Section. — 3rd L.H. Brigade (brought into No. 3 for Battle of 
Romani). 

160th Brigade (53rd Division). 

163rd Brigade (54th Division). 

British West Indies Brigade. 

No. 2a Section. ^ — 42nd Division (brought into No. 3 for Battle o£ 
Romani). 

No. 3 Section. — A. & N.Z. Mounted Division (less 3rd Aust. L.H. 
Brigade) . 

5th Mounted Brigade. 

52nd Division, 

158th Brigade (53rd Division), 

1st Dismounted Brigade. 

Western Frontier : — 

6th Mounted Brigade. 

22nd Mounted Brigade. 

Part of 53rd Division. 

2nd Dismounted Brigade. 

4th Dismounted Brigade. 


NOTE III. 

THE STATE OF THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS IN EGYPT AT 
THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF ROMANI. 

The 5th Wing R.F.C., had two squadrons only in Egypt at the time 
of the Turkish advance : No. 14 Squadron, with detachments at Ismailia, 
Qantara, Port Said and Solium ; and No. 1 A.F.C. Squadron, with two 
flights at Suez, one at Kharga, and one forming at Heliopolis. 

From the 19th July onwards all available machines were concen- 
trated at Ismailia, Port Said and Qantara, even the half-flight at Solium 
flying to Ismailia. An advanced landing ground was established at Romani. 
Continuous reconnaissance was carried out from this date onwards. The 
enemy's machines were single-seater Fokkers and two-seater Aviatiks, 
and were much faster than the B.E.2.C's, which formed three-fourths of 
the British aeroplanes, and five miles an hour faster even than the De 
Havilands, of which there were only three in Egypt. The fact that the 
Fokkers had interrupter gear, enabling the machine gun to fire through the 
propeller, gave them a further important advantage. Despite this fact, 
the British air service was able, from the beginning of the operations to 
the end, to give a considerable amount of information as to the enemy’s 
movements. During the period of the operations it had, however, five 
machines damaged in fighting and one destroyed. 


^ This Section was formed on 16th June 1916, under the direct 
command of G.H.Q. Its area was between the northern boundary of 
No. 2 Section, and a line drawn east through Kilometre 50, south of 
Qantara. It was abolished on the evening of July 27th. 
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NOTE IV. 

THE EVACUATION OF THE WOUNDED. 

The evacuation of the wounded in a terrain such as Sinai was of very 
great difficulty. Neither motor ambulances nor horsed ambulances could 
be employed. At the period of the Battle of Romani no ambulance trains 
had yet been taken across the Canal, so that the evacuation of wounded 
from Romani, and from Mahamdiyah on the light coast railway, had 
to be carried out on open trucks. However, the ffistance which wounded 
had to be carried by rail was comparatively short, since No, 31 General 
Hospital was in the Canal Works on the east bank at Port Said, and 
No. 26 Casualty Clearing Station also east of the Canal, at Qantara East, 
the starting point of the desert railway. 

The majority of the wounded and the only cases that caused difficulty 
were from the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division. The division had four mounted 
field ambulances : the New Zealand, and 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Australian 
Light Horse Field Ambulances. Prior to the battle mobile sections of 
each of these were organized with eight sand-carts (a two-wheeled cart 
with an awning) and a number of camel cacolets,^ Sand-sledges, which 
the Australian -troops, it is claimed by their official historian, were the 
first to use, were also employed. The tent divisions were immobile and 
remained in positions further back as main dressing sta-tions. The camel 
■transport was found unsuitable in front of these main dressing stations, 
and sand-carts and sledges were chiefly employed between them and the 
advanced s-tations near the firing line. The wounded suffered very severely 
during their transport to Qantara in -the intense heat. 


^ ^ Camel cacolets were of two kinds : a small collapsible chair for 
si-tting cases, and a sort of bed for lying cases. Both were carried slung 
to a camel, one each ade. 
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THE ARAB REVOET AGAINST TURKEY* 

(Sketch 11.) 

Islam, Arabia, and Turkey* 

There has in the preceding chapters been allusion to 
the effect of the war upon Islam, and to the danger lest 
the proclamation of Jihad by the Sultan of Turkey should 
unite Moslems against the Allies and stir the many millions 
of his faith in the empires of Great Britain and France. 
In Chapter XI reference was made to the outbreak of the 
Arab revolt against Turkey. This revolt and its political 
genesis must now be described ; its later stages will be 
followed in the volume recording the operations in Palestine 
of the winter of 1917 and 1918, to which they are related. 
In Moslem countries religion and the civil power have always 
been closely connected,^ and the Sultan of Turkey had for 
centuries been the recognized head of orthodox Islam. It 
is therefore desirable, before dealing with Arab politics and 
the Arab revolt, to touch, as briefly as possible, upon the 
rise of Islam and the events which estabhshed the Sultan of 
Turkey as head of a religion of Arab foundation. 

Mohammed, the Prophet of God, was an Arab of the 
tribe of the Quraish, bom at Mecca in A.D. 570, who preached 
a new faith to the pagan tribes of Arabia : a pure mono- 
theism, which offered a better guide to life and finer ideals 
than they had known hitherto, but was yet simpler, more 
easily understood and less unworldly than Christianity. His 
religious teachings were recorded from memory in the Koran 
after his death, which is believed to have occurred in A.D. 632 
or in Year 11 of the Hegira, ^ according to the Moslem 
calendar. 


^ Mo^eixks, in fact, theoretically make no distinction between civil and 
religious authority. The IQialif, or “ successor ” to the Prophet, was also 
Imam, ** leader,*' and Amir ei Muminin, ** Commander of the Faithful ** ; 
supreme in civil, legal and military administration, and leader in public 
worship. 

* The accepted English form, which may be more exactly trans- 
literated as hijra, meaning departure from one’s country. The Mohamme- 
dan era dates from the Prophet’s flight from Mecca to Medina. 
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After his death the leadership of the new religion passed 
to his “ successor ” (the literal translation of the word 
“ Khalif ”). The first three Khalifs were not of the Prophet’s 
family, and one, Othman, not even of his clan, but thereafter 
these qualifications were considered necessary. The Khali- 
fate was at first elective, but eventually became in practice 
largely hereditary. The faith spread very rapidly, advancing 
at the expense not only of paganism, but to some extent 
also of Christianity. 

After the diort rule at Medina of the early Khalifs, 
for the most part old men when they succeeded to the office, 
the first Ommayyad^ Ehalif rose to power in A.D. 660, with 
his capital at Damascus. Thirteen Omma 3 ^ad Khali fa 
reigned at Damascus and then the Abbasid® djmasty arose, 
with its capital first at Damascus, then at Baghdad. By 
this time one of the great empires of the world’s history had 
been created by the swords of a long succession of fighting 
Khalifs. The d 5 masty, coming under control of the Seljuk 
Turks in the middle of the eleventh century, feU before the 
Mongols in 1258, but Abbasid Khalifs maintained a shadowy 
power in Eg 3 q)t till the Ottoman Sultan SeHm captured 
the last in 1517. It has generally been accepted that 
the title of Khalif was held by the Sultan in virtue of 
succession to this captive Kh^f, who died in 1538, but 
modem research has shown that the title had long been 
assumed by him and had descended from Sultan to Sultan. 
It was the temporal power of the Turks, first dominating, 
then succeeding, the crumbling Arab empire, which secured 
them their spiritual power and placed a prince, not of 
Arab birth, at the head of the orthodox Mohammedan 
faith. The Turkish Khalif was accepted for practical 
reasons : temporal power has always been recognized by 
Mohammedans as desirable in the Khalif, and no other 
Mohammedan ruler rivalled the Sultan in this. 

It is not necessary here to do more than mention the 
chief great schism of Islam and the division of believers into 
the two main sects of Sunni, the orthodox, and Shiah, who 
believe that the KhaJifate is in abeyance. But it may be 
noted that there has always been considerable enmity 


^ That is, in the succession and line of Omar, the Prophet’s son-in-law. 
® Descended from Abbas, the Prophet's uncle. 
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between Sunni and Shiah and that it would require very 
powerful influences to bring them together. There are other 
divisions of Islam of less importance, in addition to Senussism, 
which has already been considered, but the only one which 
concerns this history is Wahabism. The Wahabis form an 
extremely puritanical and militant sect within the boun- 
daries of orthodoxy. Arising in Central Arabia in 1760, 
this sect has periodically waged war on the sins and laxities 
of Islam and has at times acquired great power. Its activi- 
ties before the war will be described a little later, and the 
part it played in the course of the year 1918 mentioned in the 
second volume. 

To understand the Arab revolt it is also necessary to Sketch 
have in the mind's eye the geographical area involved and 
to glance through the history of Arabia during the preceding 
four hundred years. The popular conception of Arabia as 
a vast desert is more correct than are most such generaliza- 
tions. This huge country, two and a half times as large as 
France and Germany combined, is believed to have less than 
six million inhabitants, of whom perhaps half are settled on 
the land or in towns, and half are nomadic. Its fertility 
is limited to a narrow ribbon along portions of the coast, 
to the hiU-country of Asir and the Yemen in the south-west 
— the Arabia Felix of the Romans — and to the area of Qasim 
and a few other districts in the centre.^ 

A country of this nature, in which the most civilized 
and populous areas are separated from one another by 
vast tracts of desert, is unlikely to remain long in the hands 
of a single ruler. Moreover, the Arabs, physically a fine 
race and highly intelligent, had always shown themselves, 
except in the one great period when the ardour of their 
young religion welded them into a nation, politically 
frivolous, incapable of organization and more prone to 
disintegrate than to coalesce. Since the climacteric of the 
Abbasid empire of Baghdad, Arabia has not recognized a 
common allegiance. Various independent or semi-inde- 
pendent principalities rose and waned after the decline of 
those Khalifs, but for four hundred years before the Great 


portion which has been termed the "fertile crescent,” from 
Palestine east of the Lebanon, below Uie mountains of Anatolia and 
Persia to the head of the P^sian Gnlf, though largely inhabited by Arabs, 
is outside Arabia jaroper in the modem usage of the word. 
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War, though with fluctuating fortune, Turkey ruled or 
exercised considerable influence upon most of the habitable 
districts of Arabia. 

In 1642 successful rebellions forced the Turks temporarily 
to evacuate the Yemen. One hundred years later the 
Wahabis overran the greater part of Western Arabia, and 
their power even reached the shore of the Persian Gulf. 
In 1811 Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, was deputed by the 
Ottoman Sultan to punish the Wahabis, who were accused 
of violating the Prophet’s tomb and interrupting the pil- 
grimages. An Egyptian army landed in the Hejaz and after 
six years of warfare destroyed the Wahabi capital, Daraiya. 
For twenty-five years there was an Egyptian occupation of 
Nejd, but by 1840 it had been brought to an end by pressure 
from Turkey, backed by Great Britain. It had by no means 
killed the power of Wahabism or of its chief support, the 
Sa’ud Emirate, which transferred its capital to Riyadh and 
speedily flomished once again. 

Not until 1872 was Turkey in a position to reoccupy the 
Yemen and instal a governor at Sanaa. Even in the 
twentieth century her r^e in Arabia was stormy. In 1904 
the Yemen rebelled and captured her garrisons. For several 
years the Turks employed large forces in an endeavour to 
crush this revolt, but in 1911 a settlement was reached, 
generally to their advantage. The Turks had also to deal 
in 1907 with the Idrissi of Sabajyeh, who was helped by the 
Italians from the opposite shores of the Red Sea during the 
Tripolitan War, and had failed to bring this chieftain to 
terms by 1914. 

This outline of Western Arabian history is not complete 
without mention of the British occupation of Aden. In 1802 
a treaty was negotiated with the Sultan of Aden, whereby 
the port was opened to British goods if csirried in British 
ships. Later on Great Britain became desirous of obtaining 
a port of call and, with the advent of steam, a coaling 
station. In 1835 the Sultan agreed to sell the town, 
but when Commander Ha 3 mes with a small British force 
prepared to take possession, the Eg 3 ^tian garrison resisted 
the landing and a skinni^ took place. In 1839 Aden 
was captured by the Briti^ and has since remained in 
their hands, its importance having greatly increased in 
recent years. 
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Arabia at the Outbreak of War. 

From the fragments of the Arab Empire there had, then, 
grown up an Arabia more or less under Ottoman control, 
with the exception of the Aden Protectorate ; the Hadhramut 
to the east of it ; the Sultanate of Oman or Muscat ; Trucial 
Oman, or the Pirate Coast,” within the Persian Gulf ; 
Koweit, and a few minor chiefdoms on the shores of the Gulf 
or established on its islands ; all of which were in some 
degree under British influence. After the subsidence of the 
Yemen revolt in 1911 the country remained comparatively 
peaceful under Turkish control. The princes with whom 
this history is concerned are five, three whose spheres of 
influence lay along the Red Sea, and two in the interior. 
First must be set the Grand Sherif of Mecca, Hussein Ibn 
Ali, ruler of the Hejaz, the country of the pilgrimage, and 
guardian of Mecca and Medina, the chief Holy Cities of 
Islam. Next in importance was the Imam Yahia of Sanaa, 
whose power lay in the Yemen highlands. Third stood the 
Idrissi, Emir of Sabayyeh, who had established himself in 
control of Asir. In the interior were, in the north, Ibn 
Rashid, Emir of Hail, whose house had dways been friendly, 
and since 1896 closely allied, to Turkey ; south of him Ibn 
Sa'ud, Emir of Riyadh, ruler of Nejd, and of incalculable 
power owing to his control of Wahabism.^ These five rulers 
had constantly been at variance with one another and with 
the Turks, and many combinations had resulted from their 
ambitions. The political terms employed in describing 
them and their powers must not be taken to carry the weight 
which would be theirs if applied to European states. The 
boundaries of these chieftains were vague and fluctuating ; 
independent or semi-independent princelings often existed 
within the territories of which they are set down as over- 
lords, and there were areas to which two or three of them laid 
claim at once. It may be added that Ibn Sa’ud, and 
indeed Ibn Rashid, cannot be described as Turkish vassals 
in the same sense as the Sherif or the Imam. Of them ali 
only Ibn Rashid, however, was strongly pro-Turk; Ibn 
Sa'ud, the Imam, and the Idrissi were all fairly, and the 
Sherif very, friendly to Great Britain. 


1 Certain important pastoral chiefs, with the principal of whom, 
Nuri esh Shalaan (see Sketch 11), this history is concerned, are not included 
in the above list. 


Sketch 
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The characters of the three western chiefs differed 
greatly, but each in his fashion was a remarkable man. 
Sherif Hussein, while vacillating in policy and desirous of 
keeping a foot in either camp as long as possible, enjoyed 
the great prestige due to his family and his office. The 
Sherifate of Mecca had endured a “thousand years, and, 
though Hussein's branch of the clan had ruled less than a 
hundred, yet he was of the Quraish or tribe of the Prophet, 
having thus the qualification anciently laid down for the 
holder of the Khalifate. At the outbreak of war, he was a 
man of sixty, learned in Arab literature, popular with the 
townsmen of Mecca and Medina and the Bedouin of their 
neighbourhood, ambitious but cautious. 

The Inaamate of Sanaa was also of great antiquity. The 
Imam had given evidence of considerable ability, but he 
lived shrouded in mystery from Europeans, for, so far as is 
known, no Christian had ever seen him. He was in receipt 
of a subsidy from Constantinople and had an accredited 
agent at Aden when war broke out. While a treaty with 
the Idrissi was signed by the Viceroy of India in April, 1915, 
the Imam, though not bitterly hostile, never came to terms, 
and continued throughout the war to feed and clothe the 
Turkish troops in the Yemen, perhaps under compulsion. 
In any case, having been dispossessed of his seaboard by 
the Idrissi, and being troubled by a confederacy of rebel 
chiefs, his importance, where Great Britain was concerned, 
was greatly diminished. 

The situation of the Idrissi differed markedly from those 
of the other two. Of African descent, his family had been 
established in Asir only since 1830, and he had in his favour 
none of the advantages of ancestry or kinship with the 
aristocracy of Arabia. He was, in fact, a self-made prince, 
his power being based on force of character, added to a 
reputation as a worker of miracles. He was, however, of 
all the Arab chieftains, the most -uncomproinising enemy of 
the Turk.^ 

The position of Turkey in Western Arabia had been 
greatly strengthened by tiie construction of the Hejaz 


1 Diiring the wax the Idrissi carried out his engagements, and though 
no important success resulted from the alliance wiih him, he contained 
at least one weak Turkish division and prevented it from joining in the 
attack on Aden. The operations of the Turks against Aden are described 
later in this chapter. 
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Railway. When we come to consider its importance, we are 
concerned not with Turkey alone, but also with the power 
which stood behind her — the German Empire. The railway 
was part of the vast German scheme for controlling the East 
and the land-routes to it. The problem of the Baghdad 
Railway, which was to bring Central Europe to the Persian 
Gulf, was fairly familiar, even to those uninstructed in 
international politics, before the war, but its companion 
venture, the Hejaz Railway, had attracted less attention, 
probably because its aim was so cleverly masked. A 
two-fold sham accompanied it. To the faithful it was a 
means of facilitating the pilgrimage ; the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, whose dearest project it was, saw in it the consolida- 
tion of his authority ; Germany looked forward to controlling 
through him Western Arabia, to threatening British com- 
munications in the Red Sea, to decreasing the political and 
military, and even (though to a much smaller extent) the 
economic, importance of the Suez Canal. 

The railway reached Medina in 1908, shortly before the 
fall of Abdul Hamid, having been built by German engineers, 
very economically from the point of view of both the Sultan 
and of Germany, from the subscriptions of pious Moslems 
throughout the world. It was to have been extended to 
Mecca^ and to have had a branch to the Gulf of Aqaba, 
but these projects were abandoned owing partly to the 
anarchy which followed the revolution, partly to the 
Tripolitan and Balkan Wars and their drain on Turkey^s 
resources, and partly, as regards the extension to Mecca, 
to the opposition of the Shenf . Hussein had made himself 
predominant in Mecca and its port of Jidda, reduced the 
Turkish Vali of the Hejaz to the position of a cipher in that 
area, and was shrewd enough to realize that further extension 
of the railway would facilitate the supply and reinforcement 
of Turkish garrisons and thus subject him to stronger control. 


Great Britain and the Sherif of Mecca. 

British policy in Arabia on the outbreak of war with 
Turkey had two main objects : to keep open and undisturbed 
communications through the Suez C^al and the Red Sea ; 


^The Germans even contemplated an eventual extension to the 
Yemen. 
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to nullify by all possible means the Turkish attempt to 
raise the Mohammedan world against the AUies by the 
proclamation of Jihad. 

As to the former, Turkey was not in a position to make 
any serious attacks upon British shipping from the Arabian 
coast, but it was possible for the Hejaz Railway to bring 
mines and even supplies for German submarines to within 
easy reach of the shore of the Red Sea.^ With regard to 
the latter, the attitude of the chiefs of Western Arabia and 
above all of Sherif Hussein was a matter of deep concern. 
From the moment of the proclamation of Jihad, Turkish 
agents swarmed in Northern Africa, the Sudan, Arabia, 
round the Persian Gulf and as far afield as Afghanistan, 
urging Moslems to respond to their master's call. The 
Hejaz, both from its geographical position and because it 
contained the shrines of Islam, might serve either as conduit 
or barrier to this propaganda, according to the temper and 
actions of Sherif Hussein. A Jihad endorsed by Mecca 
would have to Islam an appeal far more powerful than one 
dependent on Turkish religious authority alone. Important 
as were the other chiefs who have been named, he was far 
more so than they, not only because of his hereditary warden- 
ship of the Holy Places and the pilgrim coast, his descent 
and the dignity of his family, but because his territory was 
upon the Red Sea littoral within reach of the Hejaz Rahway. 
The whole of Western Arabia was held, though not strongly, 
by enemy garrisons, there being two independent divisions, 
the 21st and 22nd, in the Sanjak of Asir and Vilayat of the 
Hejaz respectively, and the Yemen Army Corps, of the 
39th and 40th Divisions, in the Yemen. The Hejaz Railway 
brought these troops into communication with Turkey; 
without it they were cut off from home. It was therefore 
desirable to enter into relations with the Sherif before the 
proclamation of Jihad could have time to produce serious 
results in Arabia. 

For some years before the war there had been dis- 
satisfaction among the more thoughtful of the Arabs, 
especially those who had been brought into contact with the 
world outside their own coimtries, with their position in the 


^ Several mines were laid in the OrQf of Suez in December 1914, and 
in February 1915 large mines were transported from Ma'an on the Hejaz 
Railway to Aqaba and there launched. Eight were recovered by the Navy. 
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Ottoman Empire. The defeat of Turkey in the Balkan and 1914» 
Tripolitan Wars had fiUed their spirits with hopes of free* 
dom. A wave of unrest had passed over Arabia and all the 
Arab world. The glories of the Abbasid Empire, gilded by 
imaginative retrospection, returned to their thoughts, and 
they saw the vision of a great Arab confederacy and Khali- 
fate, held by a true successor to the Prophet and stretching 
north to the mountains of Taurus and Amanus. To the 
Sherif and his sons these dreams were familiar, and they 
desired that, if the confederacy came into being, it should be 
under his suzerainty, whether or not that suzerainty included 
the title of Khalif. 

Lord Kitchener was well acquainted with Arab aspira- 
tions. In Februa^ 1914 the Emir AbduUa,^ the Sheriffs 
second son, had visited him at Cairo and privately informed 
him of the Sherif s ambition to secure autonomy for the 
Hejaz. This was a matter in which Great Britain had 
especial interest, by reason of the large pilgrimages from 
India, for which the Government had to a certain extent to 
cater and assume responsibility. 

At the end of September 1914, nearly six weeks before 
the outbreak of war with Turkey, Lord Kitchener, bearing 
in mind that conversation, sent a message to Abdulla to. 
enquire whether, in the event of Turkey being drawn by 
Germany into war with Great Britain, the Sherif and those 
Arabs under his influence would be for or against the latter. 

The Sheriffs reply was friendly but cautious, and indicated 
that he would not of his own choice support the Turks, In 
October 1914, Sir J. Maxwell wrote to Lord Kitchener to 
urge that closer touch should be established with the Arabs 
of the Hejaz and the Yemen, and reported that the Turks 
were intriguing with the Bedouin of Sinai and the Western 
Desert. The Chargi d* Affaires at the Residency was 
equally ahve to the importance of the question, which was 
being closely studied by the Foreign Office. But war with 
Turkey was not yet inevitable, and it was important to take 
no step which would precipitate it. 

The day that Turkey declared war against Great 
Britain a more important communication was sent, in 
accordance with the wishes of Lord Kitchener, to the Emir 


1 The Emir was then representative of Mecca in the Turkish Parliament, 
where he had shown hostility to the Young Turks. 
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Abdulla. Tbe Sherif was given the assurance that, if he 
and the Arabs actively assisted Great Britain in the war, 
she would recognize and support the independence of the 
Sherifate and of the Arabs generally. The Sherif’s messenger 
reached Cairo in December with the reply that he wo^d 
not adopt a policy hostile to Great Britain, but that 
his position in Islam made an immediate breach with 
Turkey impossible. His attitude was prudent and reason- 
able, and he was, in fact, actually sotmding other Arab 
rulers as to their ifuture course of action. He had already 
rendered service incalculably great to the Allies, for, between 
the despatch of the second message and its reply the Turks 
had, as previoudy stated, played their card of Jihad?- The 
Sherif had refused to proclaim Jihad from the Holy Cities ; 
the summons therefore remained purely Turkish and failed 
almost completely to appeal to the Arab world.* Great 
Britain, for her part, took such further steps as were possible 
to counteract its effects. Proclamations were issued in 
India, Egypt and the Sudan that, so long as the Turks did 
not interfere with the pilgrimage and unless the move 
became necessary for the protection of Arab interests, the 
Holy Cities and Jidda shoidd be immune from Allied attack. 
Copies of these proclamations were spread broadcast in the 
Hejaz by aeroplane. 

In January 1915, Sir H. M’Mahon arrived in Egypt 
to take up the new of&ce of High Commissioner, with 
instructions from the Foreign Office to foster the Sherif’s 
friendship. Sir R. Wingate, the Governor-General of the 
Sudan, whose summer station near Port Sudan was opposite 
Jidda, was also in touch with the Sherif and, with the 
assistance of the Sudan notable Sayad Sir Ali Morgan!, 
was able to send to the High Commissioner and Lord 
Kitchener frequent reports as to the situation in the Hejaz. 
There was in that quarter small change for some time to 
come. The Sherif’s policy was a waiting one ; the Turks, 
fully occupied with the defence of Gallipoli and Mesopotamia, 
troubled him little with their authority and showed no sign 
of rdnforcing their garrisons. By the middle of the year, 
however, the Sherif had evidently overcome his hesitations. 


^ See p. 18. 

« Very few Araibs in Asia followed the Turkish lead. In Africa the 
Senussi and the Sultan of Darfur obeyed the call, as has already been 
recorded. 
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He reopened negotiations by writing to the High Commiss- 1916. 
ioner to request that Great Britain would guarantee the 
independence of all Arab lands as the reward of a revolt 
against Turkey. His letter was opportune, for any fresh 
embarrassment to Turkey would have its effect upon the 
campaigns in Gallipoli and on the Tigris. His demands, 
however, were sweeping. He proposed that Britain should 
acknowledge Arab independence within an area bounded 
on the north by Latitude 37, from Mersina to Persia ; on 
the west by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ; on the 
south and east by the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf and 
the frontier of Persia. The Protectorate of Aden was 
excluded from these demands. In a private letter to the 
High Commissioner he begged for the resumption of the 
annual donation to the Holy Cities, which had been withheld, 
and for which he hoped that Great Britain would make 
herself responsible.^ 

The High Commissioner replied guardedly, expressing 
gratification at the Sheriffs declaration that British and 
Arab aims were identical. He confirmed the friendly 
sentiments of His Majesty's Government, to which Lord 
Kitchener's previous message had given voice, but stated 
that discussion of boundaries in detail was premature, 
especially as large numbers of Arabs were fighting on the 
Turkish side. Great Britain, he said, would arrange for the 
transmission of the pious donations if the Sherif would 
guarantee their safety. The question of the Khalifate was 
not touched upon, for that was obviously the affair, neither 
of Great Britain nor of the Arabs, but of the whole Moslem 
world. 

In October 1915 Sir H. M'Mahon reported to the 
Foreign Office that the Sherif, though in friendly fashion, 
complained that the British response was lukewarm. Both 
the High Commissioner and Sir J. Maxwell considered it 
essentii to offer the Arabs a guarantee wide enough to 
ensure their entry into the war on the Allied side. Their 
knowledge of conditions in Arabia was by now thorough. 
When the Arab question first promised to become important 
the High Commissioner had attached to his office a number 


^ The question of these donations from Turkey and elsewhere was a 
matter of great concern to the Sherif, since the Hejaz never has been, and 
probably never will be, sell-supporting, owing to the poverty of its soil. 
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of experts : travellers, archaeologists and officials of the 
Egyptian service, intimately acquainted with the country 
and its politics. In February 1916 the British Government 
formally constituted -on this foundation the Arab Bureau." 
This office was charged, under the control of the High 
Commissioner/ with the study and development of British 
policy in Arab affairs and the collection of information. 
Until 1915 the Government of India, specially concerned with 
Aden and its hinterland, and also with the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, had handled Arab questions on the Red Sea coast. 
On the 31st March 1915 the British Government had 
placed the conduct of Arab affairs as far south as Lith, 80 
miles south of Mecca, in the hands of the High Commissioner 
— ^an obvious improvement. 

The information obtained by their intelligence services 
had convinced Sir H. McMahon and Sir J. Maxwell that 
there was widespread hostility to the Turks in Arabia and 
Syria — ^and among Christians as well as Moslems in the 
latter country — ^and particularly in the ranks of Arab troops 
in the Turkish service. This belief received striking con- 
firmation soon after the receipt of the Sheriffs letter 
mentioned above. 

There came into the hands of the British authorities in 
Egypt complete information of a secret society of Arab 
officers in the Turkish Army, which was united with a 
civilian society of similar aim. This aim was an Arab 
Khalifate including Arabia, S5n:ia and Mesopotamia. The 
members of the society had offered allegiance to the Sheriff 
and repudiated the spiritual rule of the Sultan. They seemed 
to realize that an Arab Empire was outside practical politics 
at the moment, and were aware of French aspirations in 
Syria, so that their immediate ambitions stopped short at 
a confederation of states. It also appeared that the Turks 
knew of the existence of these societies, but were adopting 
for the moment a lenient attitude, which was contrary to 
their custom and proof of the importance they ascribed to 
the movement. 


“•The Arab Bureau was supervised by Iieut.-Coloiiel (later Br.- 
General) C. G. Clayton, who held a triple office : Sudan Agent, head of 
Political Int^gence, and head of Sir J. Maxwell's Military Intelligence. 
He was also in liaison with the staff of the Naval C.-in*C. Its Director 
was Commander D. G. Hogarth, R.N.V.R. 

® It was probably this support which had led to the Sheiif 's proposal 
to Great Britain. 
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This information was despatched to London by Sir H. 1915 . 
M'Mahon and Sir J. MaxweU. The latter telegraphed the 
outline of the story to Lord Kitchener, pointing out that the 
question was urgent, that there were indications of the Turks 
being prepared to go a long way to meet the societies' 
demands — ^if only by piecrust promises — ^and that it was 
essential to send to the Arabs through the Sherif a definite 
statement of sympathy and support, even if it fell short of 
adherence to their programme. If they were driven to 
despair of Allied help, the Arabs might turn to Turkey, or 
rather to Germany, whose emissaries were often infinitely 
more sympathetic and far-sighted than the Turks. In that case 
the Jihad, hitherto a failure, might become only too effective. 

The active assistance of the Arabs, on the other hand, would 
be of great value in Arabia, Mesopotamia and Syria. 

With this information and counsel before it, the British 
Government, in the latter part of October 1915, instructed 
the High Commissioner to send a reassuring reply to the 
Sherif 's last letter. Hussein was informed that, subject to 
certain exceptions, such as the districts of Mersina, of 
Alexandretta, and of that portion of Syria l 5 dng west of 
the districts of Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo, which 
were not purely Arab, Great Britain pledged herself to 
recognize and support the independence of the Arabs within 
the territories enclosed by the boundaries which he had 
proposed. A second reservation limited the assurance to 
those parts of the Arab territories in which Great Britain 
was free to act without detriment to the interests of France. 

A final reservation was that the Turkish Vilayets of Basra 
and Baghdad would probably be subjected to British control. 

Sherif Hussein was generally, but not completely, 1916 - 
satisfied with these stipulations. Like many other dis- 
cussions conducted during the strain of war, these ended in 
agreement to take action for the common good, but with 
many details left over for future adjustment. In the spring 
of 1916 the Sherif finally decided to take action to assist 
in expelling the Turks from Arab territories. 

The Sykes-Picot Agreement. 

Separate negotiations, not in the hands of Sir H. 
M'Mahon, had meanwhile been in progress between Britain 
and France regarding their respective spheres of influence. 
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Long before the outbreak of the Arab revolt against Turkey, 
it had become apparent that the Arab movement would 
involve the interests of France in S3nia. It had been, in fact, 
the clash of these interests with those of the Sherif which 
had prevented a prompt decision on the question of 
boundaries raised by him. France had been recognized in the 
sixteenth century as the protector of the Latin Church in 
the Ottoman Empire by Sultan Suleiman, who granted 
capitulations to that effect to Fran9ois I. The anti- 
Christian spirit of the French Revolution and of 
Napoleon’s Oriental policy had weakened her position, and, 
just when under Napoleon III her political influence was 
reviving, the Franco-Prussian War had come to blight it. 
In recent years France had been to some extent eclipsed by 
Germany in the East, but she still had a hold upon the 
affections of S3uian Christians, if Moslems turned rather to 
Great Britain. It was known that she had not abandoned 
her aspirations and that, if victory rested with the Allies, 
she would expect to have her way in Syria. 

The British Government accordingly deputed Sir Mark 
Sykes to enter into agreement with M. Georges Picot, repre- 
senting the French Government, regarding the boundaries 
of the prospective Arab States and of British and French 
spheres of influence. Agreement was reached, but the 
zones marked upon the Sykes-Picot map have since lost 
their full significance for various reasons, including the 
collapse of Tsarist Russia and the resuscitation of Turkish 
power in Asia Minor. Here it suffices to record that there 
were to be two areas, A " and B” ; in the former of 
which France, in the latter Great Britain, were to uphold 
an independent Arab state or confederation of states. 

A ” was a rough triangle from Aleppo to Lake Tiberias to 
Rowanduz near the Persian frontier, including Aleppo, 
Homs and Damascus. B ” lay south thereof, its western 
boundary following the Jordan to the Dead Sea, turning 
west to “file coast at Gaza, thence along the old Sinai frontier 
to Aqaba, while it extended east to Mesopotamia. There were 
to be two other spheres, a Blue and a Red ; in the former of 
which France, in the latter of which Great Britain, were 
authorized to establish such administration as seemed 
suitable, after consultation with the future Arab state or 
confederation of states. The Blue covered approximately 
SyriB, north of Acre and west of Damascus and Aleppo, and 
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extended into Tnrkey-in-Asia. The Red consisted of the 1916. 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates from north of Baghdad to 
the Persian Gulf. 

Russia also had to be taken into account, and in May 
1916 Notes were exchanged between Great Britain, France 
and Russia, in which the spheres of influence of those countries 
were defined. Italian interests had already been recognized 
in April 1915. The Sherif was not informed of the fuU 
details of this understanding between the Great Powers 
until 1918, but he indulged in no illusions that there were 
not many difficult problems for settlement after the war. 

These problems, it will be seen, were already sufficiently 1917, 
complicated, but the following year, in November 1917, 
the British Government were compelled to increase their 
complexity by the pronouncement regarding Palestine 
known as the ‘‘ Balfour Declaration.” The development of 
the war, which was ever engaging more nations and affecting 
more interests, the imperative pressure of Allied needs, and 
the international power of the Jewish race, had made desir- 
able the recognition of Jewish aspirations for a ” National 
Home ” in Palestine. The Balfour Declaration, a public 
statement by Mr. A. J, Balfour, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to Lord Rothschild, on the 9th November 
1917, was as follows : — 

His Majesty’s Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours to 
facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which may pre- 
judice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
"'communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
" status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

The Zionist movement caused some perturbation among 
Syrians, particularly Mohammedans. It must be noted, as 
proof of the importance of the question, that immediately 
after the Balfour Declaration Germany entered into negoti- 
ations with Turkey in an endeavour to provide an alternative 
scheme which would appeal to Zionists. A German-Jewish 
society, the V.J.O.D.,^ was formed, and in January 1918 


^ Vereinigung Judischcr OrganisaHonen DetUscMctnds zuy Wizhrung 
der Reohie des Osten, 
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Talaat, the Grand Vizier, gave vague promises of legislation 
by means of which “ all justifiable wishes of the Jews in 
Palestine would be able to find their fulfilment.” 


The Outbreak of the Arab Revolt. 

Meanwhile the Turkish authorities, having discovered 
some compromising correspondence, had suddenly changed 
their attitude to the Arab movement. Early in 1916 Djemal 
Pasha decided that the moment was come for repression 
and set about his task in characteristic fashion. Executions 
more or less judicial were widespread, but, as so often the 
case with Turkish justice, the worst side of the affair was 
the savage vengeance of soldiery and gendarmerie upon the 
unfortunate Arabs and their families. The brutal methods 
of Djemal prevented a revolt in Syria, but his general Arab 
policy was, in the opinion of an observer so shrewd as 
Liman von Sanders,^ a fiasco, and largely contributed to 
making the Arab soldiers of lie Turkish Army, who were 
good fighting men if properly handled and led, disaffected 
and quite unreliable. The Sherif of Mecca was too strong 
thus to be struck down, and Djemal, though suspicious of 
him and his sons, was forced to remain on terms of outward 
courtesy with them. The third son, Sherif Feisal, was in 
Constantinople early in 1916, and it was the preparations 
for the despatch of fresh Turkish forces to the Southern 
Hejaz which he witnessed on his way home that precipitated 
the revolt. 

Great Britain had by the spring begun the provision 
of the arms and munitions which she had promised to Sherif 
Hussein, These were despatched by Sir R. Wingate, who 
was closely watching the situation from the Sudan, and 
whose emissaries frequently crossed the narrow strip of 
water between the African and Asiatic shores. It was now 
certain that the rising would take place ; indeed. Sir H. 
M’Mahon was urging the Sherif to delay his operations 
until it was possible to equip him more fully for his task. 
Doubtless the revolt would have had a more favourable 
begiiming had time been allowed for the completion of 
preparations, yet in view of the movement southward of 


1 liman, p.l98. 
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those Turkish forces, whereof mention has been made, and 
of the fate which it brought upon them, it came at an oppor- 
tune moment,^ 

In early June Commander Hogarth and other officials 
of the Arab Bureau sailed to the neighbourhood of Jidda 
to interview a representative of the Sherif. They had 
expected to meet Abdulla, but it was the youngest son 
Zeid, little more than a boy, who awaited them on the 8th 
June. The reason was a good one ; the rising had begun 
three days earlier, on the 5th. Commander Hogarth was 
able to report on his return to Eg 3 rpt that the revolt was 
genuine and inevitable, though its chances of success had 
been jeopardized by ignorance and haphazard methods. 
The Sherif asked for money, food-stuffs, at least another 
10,000 rifles with ammunition, and particularly mountain 
artillery with Mohammedan personneL To employ Egyptian 
troops to assist the Arabs in driving the Turks out of Arabia 
was a somewhat risky policy, which had not hitherto been 
contemplated. But it was evident that instant aid was 
required by the Sherif, and Sir R. Wingate did not hesitate 
to supply it. He despatched without delay two mountain 
batteries under their own Moslem officers, with a battery 
of six machine guns, all under the command of a senior 
Egyptian officer, Sayad Bey Ali. Three ships, with these 
reinforcements, 3,000 rifles, ammunition and large supplies 
of barley, flour, rice and coffee, sailed from Port Sudan on 
the 27th June and reached Jidda next day. 

Thus began the Arab revolt against Turkey, a remark- 
able contribution to the cause of the Allies. Despite 
reverses, disappointments and periods of lethargy, it was 
to have far-reaching effects, constituting throughout the rest 
of the British campaign in Sinai and Palestine a steady 
drain upon Turkish resources and a powerful threat to the 
Turkish flank. 

The Turkish Attack on Aden. 

The blockade of Aden by the Turks, being more closely 
related to the history of this campaign than of any other, and 
also connected with the particular jffiase of the campaign 


^ For an account of these forces and of the German Stotzingen Mission 
accompanying them see Chapter XIII. 
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now under discussion, is recorded in outline in this chapter. 
In an earher one the hurried despatch to Aden by Sir J. 
Maxwell of the 28th Indian Brigade has beeiii mentioned. 

On the outbreak of war with Turkey there were signs 
of a Turkish concentration in the Sheikh Sa’ad Peninsula, 
100 miles west of Aden, presumably foreboding an attack 
on the Protectorate. On the 10th November 1914 three 
battalions, moving from India to Suez, were landed near 
Sheikh Sa’ad, and drove the Turks inland. In June 
1915 the Turks, having reoccupied the Sheikh Sa’ad 
Peninsula, made an unsuccessful attempt to land on Perim 
Island. During the latter half of the month the situation 
became threatening. A Turkish division advanced on 
Lahaj, 20 miles north of Aden, with the apparent intention 
of attacking the latter town. 

1916 . Major-General D. L. B. Shaw, the British commander 
^ at Aden, decided to forestall the enemy at Lahaj and protect 
the friendly Sultan. On the 3rd July a somewhat ill-equipped 
force, known as the Aden Moveable Colunrn, consisting of 
about a thousand rifles, chiefly Brecknockshire Battalion, 
with small Indian detachments, ten Maxims, six 15-pdr. 
and four 10-pdr. guns, set out for Lahaj, to which the Aden 
Troop^ had already been despatched. It was to halt for 
that night at Sheikh Othman, a few miles out of Aden, but, 
as time was pressing, local cars were requisitioned and a 
small number of infantry sent forward to reinforce the Aden 
Troop. Nine or ten cars reached Lahaj ; the rest stuck in 
the sand and were abandoned. At 3 a.m. on the 4th the 
Moveable Colunm marched out from Sheikh Othman to 
cover the 14 miles to Lahaj. 

By seven o’clock the heat had become terrific, and less 
than half the column had reached Lahaj. The Turks, 
advancing simultaneously, were delayed by the advanced 
guard and it was dark before they succeeded in entering the 
town. There was some very confused fighting, which con- 
tinued through the night.® The Arab drivers with the camels, 
carr^g ever3dhing except the mountain battery and not 
provided with an escort, fled at the first shot, in many cases 


1 The Aden Troop is a force of Indian Cavalry, actually more nearly 
approximating to a squadron than a troop, stationed at Aden for escort 
duties and other services within the protectorate. 

® The Sultan of Lahaj, whose house was an old and faithful friend to 
Great Britain, was shot in the darkness. 
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taking their beasts and loads with them. The G.O.G., with 1915. 
the main body 5 miles outside Lahaj, learnt that he had lost 
all his stores, his water and two of his guns, while his troops 
were suffering severely from the heat. He decided to retreat 
because, were his force destroyed, the enemy would have 
Aden itself, with the harbour, the cables and the coal at his 
mercy. The Turks made no attempt to pursue, and the 
tired men reached Sheikh Othman without molestation, but, 
as the troops were shaken, it was decided to fall back upon 
Aden on the 7th July. At Sheikh Othman the head of the 
main Aden water-supply system had to be abandoned. 

Such was the state of affairs when Sir G. Younghusband 
landed in advance of his troops and took command. The 
worst feature was the lack of water in the town at the very 
hottest time of the year, A supply of condensed water 
from ships in the harbour to a small extent remedied this 
loss. 

The force from Egypt, the 28th (Frontier Force) Brigade, 

Berks Battery R.H.A., B '' Battery H.A.C., etc., was 
landed and ready to advance on Sheikh Othman by nightfall 
on the 20th July, ten days after receipt of orders to leave 
Egypt. The Aden garrison was then holding a Une of 
outposts across the isthmus about two miles from the town. 

The troops bivouacked that night behind the outpost line. 

At 3 a.m. on the 21st July the advance began. The 21 July. 
Turks in Sheikh Othman were apparently taken by surprise, 
but as the leading troops reached the outskirts of the village 
fire was opened upon them from trenches to west of it, and 
a small counter-attack attempted against the left of the 51st 
Sikhs, on the left of the line. Tins was easily beaten off, 
and at 6 a.m. the Sikhs entered the village and drove out 
the enemy. The Aden Troop was not strong enough to 
interfere seriously with his retirement, and the infantry was 
forced to give up the pursuit after five or six miles. The 
casualties of the Turks were estimated at fifty, and they left 
behind a quantity of equipment. The British losses were 
8 killed and 26 woimded. 

The damage to the water supply was quickly repaired, 
and within twenty-four hours water was flowing into Aden. 

There are in Arabian warfare certain pleasant conventions, 
and within a few days, tmhindered by the Turks, the usual 
camel caravans with eggs, fruit and other foodstuffs began 
to come into the town. 

Q 
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Sheikh Othman was fortified by General Younghusband, 
as it appeared to him to be the key to the defence of Aden. 
There remained to be solved the difiicnlt problem of whether 
Lahaj should be recaptured. It was decided that it would 
be unwise to make the advance unless the place were to be 
permanently occupied, which would involve the locking up 
of a brigade for the rest of the war. General Younghusband 
therefore considered it his duty to hold Sheikh Othman and 
allow the Government to decide whether an advance to 
Lahaj should be carried out. Shortly afterwards the 28th 
Brigade was ordered back to Eg 3 rpt. 

Apart from numerous minor operations, the situation at 
Aden remained unchanged until the end of the war. The 
place was henceforth garrisoned by one British and four or 
five Indian battalions. The enemy had two divisions in the 
Yemen, but probably not more than 5,000 rifies all told, 
scattered over a very large area. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Aden there were 2,000 Turkish infantry and 
perhaps 500 Arabs. 

The authorities on the spot and in Egypt were always 
anxious that the Turks should be ejected from Lahaj, but 
the Government considered that Great Britain had enough 
responsibilities, without stirring up a quiet situation in 
that quarter. On the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
retention by the Turks of Lahaj and the fact that no attempt 
was ever made to drive them out were harmful to British 
prestige in Southern Arabia. Railway material was brought 
from India and a metre-gauge line constructed to the position 
at Sheikh Othman, and in October 1918 the G.O.C., Aden, 
was asked by the War OflStce what resources he required to 
recapture Lahaj. But the Armistice with Turkey found the 
Turkish force still sitting there. Ali Said Pasha, the Turkish 
commander, had then been at Lahaj for over three years, 
and for at least two completely cut off from Constantinople. 
During that period he had received no reinforcements or 
supplies and had been maintained by the Imam. After the 
Armistice came into force, its terms had to be conveyed to 
Ali Said Pasha by the British, as the Turkish Government 
were unable to communicate with him, and it was some time 
before he could be persuaded to surrender.^ 


An account of affairs at Aden throughout the war, including some of 
the minor operations mentioned above, is given in The Empire at War,'* 
edited by Sir Charles Lucas, v., pp. 135-48. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ARAB CAMPAIGN AGAINST TURKEY. 

(Sketch 11.) 

The Opening Phase. 

On the 5th June 1916, Sherif Hussein's eldest son Ali 
and his third son Feisal raised the standard of revolt near 
Medina, the terminus of the Hejaz Railway. On the follow- 
ing day Feisal made an unsuccessful attack upon the town's 
defences, while Ali marched north with the intention of 
cutting the railway in the neighbourhood of Medam Saleh, 
180 miles north-west of Medina. The threat to Medina was 
never serious and the interruption of railway communication 
with Damascus but momentary. 

Meanwhile the Sherif was organi 2 ing attacks upon the 
other Turkish strongholds in the Hejaz. His prospects did 
not appear to be rosy. The Turkish forces in the country 
were believed to number upwards of 15,000, but reports from 
a region to a great part of which no Christian- could penetrate 
were not reliable. The main formation was the ZZnd 
Division, while battalions from the 21st, which had its head- 
quarters in Asir, were at Lith and Qunfideh,^ on the coast 
south of Mecca. 

The Sherif's forces cannot be estimated, since contin- 
gents joined and went home when they chose to do so. There 
may have been 50,000 men in the field by the end of June, 
but a small proportion only had modem — or in many cases 
any — trifles. ^ Moreover, the Arabs were at this stage entirely 
without artillery or machine guns. 

Hussein himself conducted the operations at Mecca. 
Here the Turkish commander, though he had been rendered 
uneasy by the attitude of armed Bedouin and must surely 
have heard of the revolt at Medina, was surprised. The 
summer garrison consisted of 1,000 men, distributed in 


^ Both these places surrendered to the Sherif at a later date. 

^When the revolt broke out there were reported to be 30,000 men 
encamped against Medina, with only 6,000 rifles among them, 
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barracks in the town and in forts outside itA On the 9th 
June, when the first open hostilities took place, he telephoned 
to the Sherif : — “ The Bedouin have revolted against the 
" Government, Find a way out.” The Sherif, who did not 
lack humour, replied : — “ Of course, we shall,” and at once 
ordered a general attack. After three days of street fighting 
the barracks were set on fire on the 12th, and the garrison, 
overcome by smoke, was captured. 

On the following day the remainder of the Turkish force, 
with the exception of the garrisons of two of the small forts 
outside the town, was taken prisoner. Two guns of the 
Egj^tian batteries, which were landed at Jidda after the 
capture of the town, were at once despatched to Mecca, and 
their fire speedily brought about the surrender of the forts. 

On the 9th Jime also 4,000 Arabs of the Harb tribe, 
under their own Sheikh, attacked Jidda, the chief port of 
the Hejaz, but were beaten off. The Turkish garrison was 
provided with artillery and machine guns, so that the Arabs 
had little prospect of capturing the place unaided. But 
naval support was forthcoming. On the 11th Jime the 
Indian Marine ship Hardinge and the light cruiser Fox 
bombarded the Turkish positions north of the town ; while 
seaplanes from the Ben~my-Chree dropped bombs on various 
1916. targets. On the 16lh the garrison of 45 officers and 1,400 
16 June, rank and file, with 16 guns and machine guns, surrendered 
to the Arabs, lack of water as well as the naval action having 
contributed to this result. Rabegh, 100 miles north of 
Jidda, where there was only a handful of Turks, was also 
captured. On the 27th July another Red Sea port, Yambo, 
2 OO miles north-west of Jidda, surrendered to the Sherif’s 
followers. 

Taif, 70 nfiles south-east of Mecca, was a much more 
difficult objective. It was strongly fortified and surroimded 
by entrenched positions, while its garrison consisted of 
3,000 men with ten 75-mm. Krupp guns. The Emir Abdulla 
sat down before it with 5,000 tribesmen, but attempted no 
more than an investment, for an assault by the iU-armed and 
undisciplined Arabs was out of the question. The arrival 
of the Eg 3 q)tian batteries, together with a battery of captured 


^ Taif was the summer station of tke Turkish Governor-General and 
the greater part of the garrison of Mecca, owing to the heat and un- 
healQiiness of the capit^. The move to summer quarters, which left 
Mecca very weak, had taken place before the outbreak of the revolt. 
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Turkish howitzers from Egypt, also majined by Egyptian 1916, 
personnel, altered the situation. On the 16th July, five 
weeks after the beginning of the siege, this artillery opened 
fire and speedily silenced two Turkish guns in advanced 
positions north of the town. Next day the artillery was 
moved to within closer range of the defences and bombarded 
them steadily for ten days, the Turkish guns being completely 
dominated and the works considerably damaged. The 
Arabs threatened assaults on several occasions, but none 
took place. It is probable, indeed, that Abdulla had no 
intention of making a serious assault, which would have 
involved heavy loss and disheartened his tribesmen, since 
he knew that the Turkish garrison must fall eventually. 

The siege continued, with intermittent bombardments, till 
the 22nd September, when, after its request for an armistice 
had been refused, the garrison of Tail surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. The Sherif had now captured over 5,000 
prisoners, of whom a number of Arab or Sjnian blood 
volunteered for service against the Turks. 

Meanwhile, at Medina affairs had gone less well. On 
the 3rd July the Turks made a sortie from the town and 
defeated the Emir Feisal. They also sacked the suburb 
which he had occupied and carried off the surviving women 
and children to Damascus. After this action there was 
no real siege of Medina for some time to come. Ali with- 
drew from the railway and joined his brother south of 
Medina, the combined forces holding the tracks to Mecca 
through the hiUs, but attempting no more. 

On the 3rd August the Turks attacked again and drove 
back Ali, in a running fight lasting 28 hours, to Ghadir 
Rabegh, 20 miles south of Medina. It was evident that as 
yet the Arabs could neither attack with success nor defend 
themselves against the attacks of their trained and well 
equipped enemy. The revolt had, indeed, led. to a series of 
brilliant successes, but they had been mainly those of 
surprise. It seemed probable that the Turks would be able 
to restore the position so soon as they were prepared to make 
a serious effort. 

Fortunately, while awaiting reinforcements at Medma, 
the Turks gave the Arabs time for a certain ineasure of 
organization to be introduced. General Sir R. Wingate was 
appointed to the command of operations m the Hejaz, which 
meant that he was responsible for such British reinforcements 
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as might be sent and for advising the Sherif in his operations. 
The appointment was not made public, lest the fact that 
British officers were directing operations in the Holy territory 
of the Hejaz should create anti-Christian propaganda in 
Moslem coimtries and reflect adversely on the Sherif.^ One 
of Sir R. Wingate’s officers, Lieut.-Colond E. C. Wilson, 
Governor of the Red Sea Province of the Sudan, was sent 
by hiTn to Jidda to act as his representative and was for 
some time, prior to the arrival of a British Military Mssion, 
charged unaided with advising the Sherif and assisting to 
direct the energies of his troops. Large numbers of rifles 
were shipped to the Hejaz, and the Arab forces were formed 
into three groups : one under Ali, about 8,000 strong, facing 
Medina on the south ; a second under Abdulla, 4,000 strong, 
on the east and north-east of the town ; and a third under 
Feisal, 8,000 strong, based on Yambo to operate against the 
railway. 


The Stotzingen Mission. 

Mention has been made of the arrival at Medina of 
Turkish reinforcements, which caused the premature out- 
break of the Arab revolt. It was not until some weeks after 
fighting had begun that the British authorities leamt that 
these reinforcements had been accompanied by a German 
mission of very great importance. 

When the Dufferin was ofi Yambo in June it was 
reported that there were several Germans, including a 
woman, in the town, but there had been many such stories 
and this was not taken seriously. Later on the truth of the 
information was confiirmed. The party consisted of Major 
Freiherr Othmar von Stotzingen, an officer vsith distinguished 
service ; one Karl Neufeld, a German adventurer with a 
curious record well known in the Sudan, and a fluent speaker 


* Genersd Wingate continued to hold this appointment until March 
1919, in conjunction with that of High Commissioner in Egypt, in which 
he succeeded Sir H. M'Mahon on the 1st January 1917. Wlien General 
AIlenby*s advance began it was arranged that all Arab operations north 
of Ma*an on the Hejaz railway (about the latitude of Aqaba) should be 
undOT the ^rection of the Commander-in-Chief, E.E.F. South of Ma*an, 
and including those of Asir, affairs remained in General Wingate's hands. 
The secrecy of his position was observed so closely '&at his despatches 
concerning the operations in the Hejaz were not published till December 
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of Arabic;^ the latter's Kurdish wife; two German **91 6, 
mechanics and an Indian servant, probably a Pathan 
deserter. There may also have been with these people a 
wireless ofi&cer. Lieutenant Diel, and others. Papers picked 
up at Qatiya after the retreat of the Turks made clear the 
aims of the mission. Stotzingen was charged with setting 
up a wireless station on the coast to communicate with the 
Germans in East Africa and also with the direction of 
propaganda in Somaliland, Abyssinia, the Sudan, and 
Darfur, 2 

Stotzingen had left Berlin on the 15th March, with 
letters of recommendation to Enver,® and arrived on the 
12th April at Damascus. He was now only separated from 
the Turkish force because, as a Christian, he might not pass 
through Medina and Mecca, He had hoped to charter a 
dhow at Wejh, the next port on the coast north of Yambo, 
but, finding the blockade too strict, had continued his 
journey by land. 

The new Turkish force, commanded by IChairi Bey, 
consisted of a mobile column 3,500 strong, including one Q.E 
battery and two machine-gun companies. It had been formed 
in Constantinople of drafts from depots. A proportion of the 
troops were Syrians, which was no disadvantage, as the 
Turk finds the climate of southern Arabia very trying. 


1 Neufeld had acted as interpreter with British troops in 1884. He 
was one of the Khalifa's prisoners released by the British after the Battle 
of Omdnrman. He had subsequently been allowed to live in the Sudan, 
but was expelled from the country on the outbreak of war as an undesirable 
alien. He was a man of education and a certain ability. 

* The most important passage is as follows : — The German Major 
** von Stotzingen is ordered by the German Military authorities to establish 
** an information post in the neighbourhood of Hodeida, for the purpose of 
“opening up communication with the German troops in German East 
“ Africa. All Turkish military and civil authorities are enjoined to afford 
“ Major von Stotzingen and his staff every assistance. The wireless 
“apparatus brought by Major von Stotzingen will be utilized for the 
“ purpose of forwarding orders and information to Turkish G.H.Q.** 

A pocket book b^onging to Lieutenant F. Grobba, another member 
of the Mission, picked up on the same battlefield, contained random notes, 
such as : — '* People well disposed to us in the Sudan.” ** The nephew of 
“ the Mad Mullah, Awad, of the tribe of the Dolbohanti Somalis.” “ Is 
“there a telegraph line as far as Hodeida ? ” ” The English have a line 

“ from Loheia through Kamaran.” (Kamaran is an island just south of 
Loheia.) 

» The following naive but doubtl^ effective recommendation from 
Countess Schlieffen is perhaps worth recording : — ” He does not obtrude 
** his personality and has not those characteristics which often make the 
“ Germans disliked in foreign parts.” 
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This force had come direct by rail to Medina, bringing with 
it Stotzingen's heavy baggage, including the wireless 
material. It was to have marched to Mecca, then on to 
Qunfideh (where the Germans were to have rejoined it), 
then, apparently, to Sana'a, the Imam's capital. The 
expedition represented an ambitious attempt to restore 
Turkish prestige in Arabia, for no Turkish troops had ever 
previously traversed the country, the Yemen garrisons 
having always moved by sea. The force was small, but 
Arabia is a land suited to the movement of small forces 
only, and one in which they may have opportunity, if they 
be well found, disciplined, and mobile, to achieve great 
results. It is hard to overestimate the importance of the 
expedition, which noight even have taken Aden by surprise. 
With these reinforcements the Idrissi might have been 
crushed and the Imam left triumphant in the south. Of 
not less importance would have been its influence across 
the Red Sea, had Stotzingen obtained touch with German 
agents. It might have been able to give material assistance 
to the Mad " Mullah of Somaliland, who had designs upon 
Italian Eritrea, where the white garrison did not exceed 
two thousand. To have transported a Turkish battahon 
would have been difficult, but not impossible, since from 
Hodeida to the nearest point on the Eritrean coast is less 
than one hundred miles, so that fast dhows, with a favouring 
wind, could accomplish the greater part of the crossing 
between dusk and dawn. From Mocha the distance is about 
40 miles. 

All these plans and possibilities were brought to naught 
by the Arab Revolt. Stotzingen quitted Yambo before its 
occupation by the Arabs, and returned to Damascus. Some 
members of the Mission appear to have been killed by the 
Bedouin ; the rest escaped northward and joined the 
Palestine army. The troops under Khairi Bey were, as has 
been stated, held up at Medina, and eventually used as 
drafts to bring up to strength the battalions of its garrison. 


The Problem of Rabegh. 

Sketch 11 . Th® Revolt and the prospects opened up by it 
had an effect upon the campaign in Sinai. It was discussed 
by the Wax Committee on the 6th July 1916, when 
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Sir Mark Sykes, who had considerable knowledge of Arabian 1916. 
affairs, was heard ^ The Committee made the following ® 
recommendations : — 

(i) The • C.I.G.S. should direct the G.-in-G. Egypt to 
prepare to occupy El Arish and Aqaba, since a force estab- 
lished at these places would directly threaten the Turkish 
communications between Syria and the Hejaz,^ and en- 
courage Syrian Arabs ; at the same time most effectively 
defending Eg 3 q>t. 

(ii) The C.I.G.S. should direct the C.-in-C. Eg 3 q)t to 
push on at once with the Qatiya Railway, making prepara- 
tions for its extension to El Arish. 

(iii) The C.I.G.S. and the Admiralty should instruct 
the G.-in-C. Egypt and the Naval G.-in-G. East Indies to 
concert plans for the occupation of Aqaba. 

(iv) The Admiralty should direct the Naval G.-in-C. 

East Indies to prevent the Turks using the Red Soa from 
Hodeida to Lith, if this is not already being done. 

(v) The India Office should direct the Resident, Aden, 
to try for the co-operation of the Imam in preventing the 
withdrawal of the three Turkish Divisions now in Asir and 
the Yemen. It is understood that the co-operation of the 
Idrissi is secured. 

(vi) The India Office should draw up a scheme for 
minor operations to drive back the Turkish outposts near 
Aden. 

(vii) The Admiralty and General Staff should develop 
naval and military measures designed to make the enemy 
expect a landing at Alexandretta or Smyrna. 

(viii) The War Office should take steps to meet the 
probable demands of the Sheiif and Idrissi for arms and 
ammunition. 


1 His proposals were embodied in the following formula : — Towards 
all Arabs, whatever their condition, whether independent allies, as Ibn 
Sa*ud and the Sherif, inhabitants of protectorates, spheres of influence, 
“ vassal states, we should show ourselves as pro-Arabs, and that wherever 
we are on Arab soil we are going to back the Arab language and Arab race, 
and that we shall protect or support Arabs against external oppression 
" by force as much as we are able, and from alien exploitation,^* 

*It must be remarked that the threat to Turkish communications 
with the Hejaz by a force at El Arish was extremely remote. A force at 
Aqaba would have threatened the Hejaz railway, but only if it were 
highly mobile. Between Aqaba and Ma'an are 60 miles of most difficult 
country. And a raid could do no more than temporarily cut the railway, 
the Turks being equipped with material and break-down trains to 
restore it. 
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These recommendatioiis were in general carried into 
eSect. With regard to Aqaba, however, the Sherif did not 
desire that a British force should land there, and no landing 
took place. Aqaba was eventually captured, as will shortly 
be recorded, by the Arabs themselves, from the interior. 

For the next few months the chief problem was one 
which had not presented itself at the meeting of the War 
Committee : the defence of Rabegh, 150 miles S.S.W. of 
Medina. The Turks had now concentrated a strong force 
at Medina, and it was credibly reported that they were about 
to advance to the recapture of Mecca. They had formally 
deposed the Sherif, appointed a new one, AJi Haidar, and 
brought him from Cx)nstantinople to Medina, ready to make 
a triumphal entry into Mecca, with the Turkish holy carpet. 
They had reinforced the Hejaz garrisons with about eight 
battalions^ and, with the Yemen force already mentioned, 
which was used to bring other battalions up to strength, 
had now about 13,000 troops there, of whom over half lay 
between 20 and 40 miles south of Medina, 2,000 in the town, 
and 1,500 along the railway to north of it. It was known 
that they were actively collecting transport, supplies, and 
forage both from the north and from their ally, the Emir 
of HaU. 

From Medina to Mecca there are two main routes : one 
inland, the other through Rabegh. The former is the more 
difi&cult and the worse supplied with water, and it was thought 
that no considerable force could advance on Mecca without 
using the route through Rabegh and watering at its wells. 
A quantity of stores for the use of the Arabs had already 
been landed there by the British, who were also preparing 
to despatch there a flight of the Royal Fl 3 dng Corps. The 
defence of Rabegh was of vital importance both on account 
of the stores and because it provided a watering place on 
the main route to Mecca. 

Both Sir R. Wingate and the High Commissioner, 
Sir H. M’Mahon, advocated the despatch of a brigade of 
British troops to Rabegh. Sir A. Murray was opposed to 
this project. The arguments in its favom are too obvious 
to require recapitulation : that which influenced the 


* At least one battalion of the 131st Regiment, hist Division, wsa sent 
down ; while the 42nd and 55th Regiments, 14lh Division, were peirmanently 
detached trom their division to ganison the Hejaz. 
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Commander-in-Chief , apart from the very important one that 1916. 
he could ill spare a force of this size, is less apparent, but 
none the less strong. He considered that though the Sherif 
frequently spoke as if desirous of such support, the appearance 
of Christian troops so near the Holy Places would alienate 
the S 3 mipathies of the Arabs. Then there was no certainty 
that the troops, if sent, would serve a useful purpose, for 
the Turks might, after all, be able to use the inland route. 

The Battle of Romani had given proof of their capabilities 
in desert warfare. The discussion of this dif&cult problem 
began at a conference at Ismailia between Sir A. Murray 
and Sir H. M'Mahon on the 13th September and continued 
for a considerable period, many telegrams passing between 
the Foreign Office, the High Commissioner, Sir R. Wingate, 

Sir A. Murray, and the G.I.G.S. on the subject. 

In December 1916 the Turis renewed their attacks, Dec. 
and the Arabs were defeated south-west of Medina. The 
Emir Feisal had shown military ability in these encounters, 
but his men were demoralized by the Turkish artillery.i 
The enemy then established himself in the hills, half-way 
between Medina and Rabegh, while the armies of Feisal, 


^ Witnesses so far apart as General liman von Sanders and lient,. 
Colonel T, E. Lawrence have testified that the Arab, with training and cool 
resolute leadership, makes a good soldier, even in the conditions of modern 
war. But at this period the Bedouin, though unawed by rifle fire, to 
which they were accustomed, were terrified by artillery. The Sherif 
reached the heart of the problem when he stated to the High Commissioner 
that -the only hope for his cause lay in providing a counter to the ** science 
** and inventions of war of the enemy, which my troops do not possess.*' 
That the Arab conceptions of warfare differ from the European is 
apparent from the following report of the actions mentioned above by 
Colonel (then Captain) T. E. Lawrence : — When he [the Emir Feisal] 
** was in Wadi Yambo in early December the unexpected happened. The 
** Arabs under Sidi Zeid became slack and left a by-road near Khalis un- 
“ guarded. A Turkish mounted infantry patrol pushed up along it into 
** Wadi Safra near Kheif. The front line of Arabs, hearing news of this 
** enemy six miles in their rear, broke with a rush to rescue their families and 
** property in the threaten^ villages .... and the astonished Turks 
occupied Hamra and Bir Said unopposed .... He [Feisal] moved into 
** Nakl Mubarak with his forces and the still-trembling renmant of Zeid's 
** army, and after a few excited days fought a long-range action against a 
“ strong Turkish reconnaissance. In this he found his troops lacking in 
many respects : his centre and right wing held and repulsed the enemy ; 
** the left wing (Juheinah) retired suddenly behind his centre, without 
hostile pressure. He suspected treachery, and ordered a general retreat 
** on Yambo, the next water supply. The defaulting left wing refused to 
retire, put up an independent stubborn resistance for another twenty- 
four hours, and then rejoined Feisal at Yambo. It e^lained that the 
retirement during the action was to find an opportunity for brewing a 
** cup of coffee undisturbed.” 
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based on Yambo, and of Ali, based on Rabegh, were separ- 
ated, and the situation was far from satisfactory. The 
British R.F.C. flight had arrived at Rabegh in November, 
and was guarded mainly by a detachment of 600 Eg3^tian 
artillery and infantry. The stores had accrunulated till 
they invited the Turks more strongly than ever to advance. 
Yet stni Sir A. Murray and Sir W. Robertson held out against 
the despatch of British troops. The former, however, had 
thought it necessary to make preparation by concentrating 
two infantry brigades, two artiUery brigades, two companies 
Imperial Camel Corps, two field companies R.E., with 
auxiliary troops, at Suez, in case he should be ordered to 
send an expedition to Rabegh. 

Finally, there prevailed in the coimsels of the War 
Cabinet,^ what appears to have been a fortunate decision, 
from the religious and pohtical, as well as the military, point 
of view. It was Lieut. -Colonel Wilson, Sir R. Wingate’s 
representative with the Sherif, himself previously an advo- 
cate of the despatch of British troops to Rabegh, who clinched 
the matter by suggesting that no troops should be sent unless 
the Sherif would actually demsiud them in writing and hold 
himself responsible for the consequences of their appearance 
in the Hejas. This Sherif Hussein was not prepared to do. 
In January 1917 another division was required from Eg37pt 
for France, and the Commander-in-Chief was informed that 
British troops need no longer be held in readiness for Rabegh. 
The wisdom of the decision can now scarcely be doubted, 
strong 2 is were the arguments of those who advocated the 
despatch of troops ; for the presence of a brigade on this 
tmhealthy, ill-watered shore, might have involved the 
E.E.F. in a serious commitment. 

The Attack on Wejh. 

Meanwhile, despite the reverses in front of Medina, the 
prestige of the Sherif had risen in the Hejaz. Under his 
auspices the pilgrimage had taken place in September and 
had been highly successful. Ships had brought from Egypt 
over a thousand pilgrims and from India twice that number, 
while several hundreds journeyed from North-West Africa. 


^ The Wax Cabinet, with a reduced number of members, succeeded 
the War Committee in early December 1916, when Mr. Lloyd George 
succeeded Mr- Asquith as Prime Minister. 
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In all, over six thousand pilgrims had come from outside 
Arabia, which was considered a remarkable number in view 
of the conditions of war and the shortage of shipping. The 
total number of pilgrims w^ 26,000, including many from the 
territory of the hostile Emir of Hail. Enthusiasm and grati- 
tude for British aid was so great at Jidda that the local 
Sheikh, after being shown over the flagship Euryalus, 
officially invited the Admiral to ride at the head of the 
procession of the Egyptian holy carpet through the town : 
an honour which was '' prudently if reluctantly " declined. 
Sir R. Wemyss throughout this period showed deep compre- 
hension of tile Arabs' point of view and of the difficulties 
which beset their course. He was always ready to suggest 
and put into action schemes for co-operation with them, as 
at Jidda in the summer and later at Wejh, and had become 
very popular with them. 

In other respects the position of the Arabs had been 
strengthened. A Turkish officer of Arab birth, Aziz Bey 
el Masri, had volunteered to assist his compatriots, and had 
been appointed Minister for War and virtuaEy Commander- 
in-Chief by the Sherif . This officer, who had a distinguished 
record and had been regarded a few years earlier as one of 
the best of the young soldiers in the Turkish army, had been 
living in Egypt since the Tripolitan War, in fear of assassina- 
tion by Enver's party should he return to Turkey.^ Aziz 
Bey subsequently became dissatisfied with his position and 
resigned. He was succeeded by Ja'far Pasha el Askeri, 
formerly leader of the Senussi's forces and a prisoner in the 
Citadel at Cairo since the action of Agagiya. This officer 
volunteered to serve the Sherif on hearing of the atrocities 
of Djemal in Syria, and was put in command of his trained 
troops, consisting mainly of Arabs who had served in the 
Turkish Army and had been captured in the Hejaz or 
Mesopotamia. 

In January 1917 a small British Military Mission, of 
which the senior officer was Lieut.-Colonel S. F. Newcombe, 
R.E., was sent to assist Lieut.-Colonel Wilson. The services 
rendered by the officers composing it were invaluable and 
resulted in many romantic exploits. Of these the most 
remarkable were achieved by a young archseologist. Captain 
T. E. Lawrence, formerly employed on intelligence duties 


1916. 

Sept. 


1917. 

Jan. 


^ Mention is made of this officer’s career in Tripoli in Appendix 5. 
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at Cairo, who was to exercise upon the Arabs an extra- 
ordinary influence and to whom much of the final success of 
their campaign was to be due. A French Military Mission 
under Colonel E. Bremond, with two French and four 
Moslem officers of French Moroccan re^ments, had arrived 
at Jidda in September 1916, with the object of watching over 
the interests of French subjects taking part in the pilgrimage, 
and of arranging for French assistance to the Sherif. A 
small detachment of French Moslem troops, Avith mountain 
artillery and machine guns, was also landed in the Hejaz. 
Arms and ammunition had been, by the end of 1916, supplied 
by the British in large quantities. 

The danger of a Turkish advance on Mecca still existed, 
however, till it was dissipated by a bold move on the part 
of the Emir Feisal and Captain Lawrence. So early as 
October 1916, Feisal had proposed an advance along the 
coast and the formation of a new base at Wejh, 180 miles 
north-west of Yambo, which would threaten the rear of the 
enemy at Medina and his sole means of communication, 
the Hejaz Railway. The Arab reverses in December had 
altered the situation. The forces under Emirs Ali and Zeid 
had been severely bandied by the Turks, and Feisal feared 
that if he himself, who was holding the tribes together by 
personal prestige alone, left the area, both Rabegh and Yambo 
would fall. A suggestion by Captain Lawrence, backed by 
the arguments of lieut.-Colonel Wilson, solved the problem. 
The Emir Abdulla, then north-east of Medina attempting to 
check the supply of food to the garrison from Hail, who had 
not suffered defeat and enjoyed a credit equal to that of 
Feisal, was requested to move astride the railway at the 
Wadi Ais, 70 iriiles north of Medina. No Turkish advance 
on Rabegh was likely to take place unless he were first 
didodged, and for that troops would probably have to be 
withdrawn from the Medina area. To this suggestion the 
brothers agreed, though with some misgiving. Emir 
Feisal's advance on Wejh involved a flank march of 200 miles 
parallel to the Turkish communications, and the abandon- 
ment of his base at Yambo and his only defensive position. 
It was made possible by the British command of the sea and 
the co-operation of the Red Sea Patrol. 

The march along the coast began on the 18th January 
1917. The Arab force numbered 10,000, and had with it 
one of the Eg37ptian moimtain batteries, the guns having 
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been handed over to Feisal after a detachment of his men 1917. 
had been trained in their nse.^ A much smaller force would 
have been suflBicient for the enterprise, but Feisal was anxious 
to prove to the tribes on his route the popularity and power 
of his father's cause. On the 23rd Januaty five hundred 
Arabs were landed at Wejh from British ships and had cap- 
tured the place before Feisal's arrival. The Arab camelry 
in the garrison promptly deserted, leaving only 200 Turkish 
infantry to defend the town. This force was put to flight, 
a large proportion being captured by the landing party and 
by Feisal's advanced guard, which came up among the 
fugitives at dawn on the 25th. Only about one third of the 
Turkish force escaped. 

The advance on Wejh, though it can^ in reality have 
constituted but a very slight threat to Medina, acted like a 
charm. Thenceforth there was never question of a Turkish 
attack on Mecca. The troops at Medina, kno^ as the 
Hejaz Expeditionary Force, though never undergoing a siege 
in the true sense of the term, became in effect an invested 
garrison, and before long began to eat their transport 
animals. In addition, the Turks became concerned, and in 
this case with more reason, for the safety of the Hejaz 
railway. A detachment, known as the 2nd Composite Force, 
was formed at Tebuk, an important station 300 miles north 
of Medina. It had a ration strength of 5,000, and was 
commanded by Mohammed Djemal Pasha.^ Another detach- 
ment known subsequently as the 1st Composite Force, and 
still later as the Ma^an Command, had its headquarters at 
Ma'an, and was for some time commanded by Mohammed 
Djemal Pasha (Kuchuk). Its strength early in 1917 was 
four battalions, but towards the end of the year it had 
grown to over 7,000. The defence of the rafiway was 
parcelled out among these three forces, small garrisons being 
posted at each station in blockhouses. 


1 The great advantage possessed by the Arabs in warfare of this type 
was their independence of transport. The total baggage of Feisal during 
his march on Wejh was carried by 380 camels. He relied, of course, on 
stores being landed at Wejh by the Navy after the capture of the place. 
The mountain battery, when manned by the Egyptijui gunners, had a 
complement of 360 camels. In the hands of the Aralw it had 80, yet they 
carried as much ammunition as their predecessors. 

* Generally known as Djemal III ; not to be confus^ wi”^ 
the Commander of the Fourth Atmy, Ahmed Djemal (Biyuk— - the 
Great,") Djemali; or Mohammed {JSxicimls), Djemal II, mentioned 
bdow. 
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Hitherto the raiding of the line by the Arabs had been 
of a very primitive nature. A few rails were removed, to 
be relaid by the Turks, accustomed even in times of peace 
to such incidents, within a few hours. With the advent of 
British officers, who instructed the Arabs in the use of 
explosives and led in person expeditions against the railway, 
all this was altered. Damage was now done with frequency 
and on a scale such as to interrupt seriously the Turkish 
communications, and finally, but at a period with which this 
volume is not concerned, cut off Medina altogether. 

T9 17 . A single early raid may be shortly described, as typical 

of many which were subsequently carried out. On the 12th 
February, Bimbashi (Major) H. Garland, Egyptian Army, 
left Wejh with a party of 50 Bedouin, reaching the line south 
of Toweira, 120 rniles north-west of Medina, after eight days' 
camel riding. He had been told by the Arabs that trains 
now ran only by day, so thought he might work at leisure 
under cover of darkness. He sent a party to lay explosives 
under a bridge south of the station, while he himself mined 
a section of rails further down the line. Then he heard a 
train from the north enter the station, stop, and quickly 
start again. He had a few minutes only to complete the 
laying of a reduced charge, and ran back when the train 
was within 200 yards of him. The explosion came when 
he was 50 yards from the fine, and he saw the engine 
leave the rails and crash down the embankment. The 
Turkish guard poured out of the blockhouse at the 
station, but the Arab who had been at work at the bridge 
pluckily fired his charge also, destroyed the bridge and thus 
cut off the train. 

Exploits of this sort, carried out in the north by Feisal's 
forces, in the south nearer Medina by those of Ali and AbduUa, 
with the aid of British and French officers and of Egyptian, 
Indian and French Moroccan troops, became almost of 
weekly occurrence. Fighting on a large scale was rare. The 
Turks kept to the blockhouses, and moved out to patrol 
or mend the line only in considerable strength, accompanied 
by pack artillery and machine guns. The Arabs, never 
attacking when the Turks were in force, played their game 
of tip-and-run, under the inspiration of their British advisers, 
with trifling loss to themselves and a steadily rising list of 
casualties to the enemy. 
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The Affair of Abu el Lissal and the Capture of 

Aqaba. 

In March and April 1917 the First and Second Battles Sketch ii. 
of Gaza were fought and the E.E.F. definitely established 
within the Palestine frontier. It therefore became desirable 
to extend the operations of the Arabs further north and to 
open a new base at Aqaba. The mission was entrusted to 
Captain Lawrence, who carried it out in characteristic 
fashion. 

On the 9th May he left Wejh with Sherif Nasir, Feisal’s 1917. 
principal lieutenant. Auda Abu Tayi, a chief of the Eastern wiay. 
Howeitat, and the best fighting leader who appeared among 
the Arabs in the course of the campaign, also accompanied 
him, the whole party not numbering more than about fifty 
camelry. His &st object was to obtain the adherence of 
Nuri esh Shalaan, chief of the most important section of the 
Anazeh, and the fourth of the desert princes, after the Sherif, 

Ibn Sa’ud, and Ibn Rashid. It was not expected or desired 
that Nuri, with his chief market at Damascus, would instantly 
break with the Turks, but his favour was necessary for the 
use of his roads and for the employment of Auda’s tribesmen 
against Aqaba. 

Crossing the railway between Tebuk and Medain Saleh 
— and cutting it with explosives as he passed — Captain 
Lawrence rode to Nebk, 130 miles north-west of Jauf el 
Amir and about the same distance north-east of Ma’an on 
the railway. Auda rode to Jauf to negotiate with Nuri, 
and while he was thus employed and Ms tribesmen were 
gathering. Captain Lawrence Mmself made an extraordinary 
journey north, riding as far as Baalbek, 30 miles north of dune. 
Damascus and 500 miles as the crow flies from his starting- 
point. He had many interviews with cMefs, who promised 
to rise when the time was ripe for operations in Trans- 
jordan. He was back at Nebk on ihe 19th June, and 
carried out another raid on the railway north of Amman. 

Then on the 28th, the Arabs crossed the railway south 
of Ma’an and captured a post of Turkish gendarmerie on 
the Ma’an-Aqaba road. The force under Auda and Nasir, 
now five hundred strong and consisting of some of the 
hardest-fighting tribesmen of the desert, then took up a 
position in the Mllft overlooking the road at Abu el Lissal, 
and on the 1st July a Turkish battalion marched out firom 

R 
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Ma’an and encamped below. Fire was exchanged by the 
two parties throughout the 2nd, the Turks expending all 
the scanty supply of ammunition they had brought for their 
one mormtain gun in hruitless shelling of the hills. 

1917. At sunset Auda collected fifty horsemen in a hollow 
valley 200 yards from the Turkish position and suddenly 
charged. The Turks broke, whereupon the rest of the Arab 
force dashed down the hill on their camels. The fight was 
over in five minutes. Captain Lawrence coimted 300 dead 
Turks on the field ; by his exertions and those of Sherif 
Nasir 160 were saved from death and taken prisoner. The 
loss of the Arabs was two Idlled and a few wounded. The 
effect of the Affair of Abu el Lissal, as it has ofificially been 
named, was far-reaching. The Arabs, with only local 
surprise in their favour, had annihilated an equal or superior 
force of trained Turkish infantry. Their achievement bred 
in them new confidence. 

On the following day the party marched to Guweiia, 
half-way between Ma’an and Aqaba, and received the 
surrender of the garrison of 120 men. Thence, it moved 
seaward to Kethira, where it overran a Turkish post of 
70 infantry and 50 mounted men, capturing most of them. 

Then at Khadra it came in contact with the Aqaba 
garrison, 300 strong, which had moved inland to be out of 
view from the sea and on the road to Ma’an and safety. 
But the local tribesmen, having had news of the Arab 
successes, were up and surrounding the entrenched camp of 
the Turks. On the arrival of Nasir with the Sherif’s banner 
they demanded that an assault should be carried out. 
Captain Lawrence desired, however, that it should be spread 
abroad that the Arabs took prisoners, and, after some 
negotiations, he persuaded the whole Turkish force to 
surrender. On the 6th July the Arabs marched into Aqaba 
with over 600 prisoners, induding 20 officers and a German 
N.C.O., who had been superintending the boring of wells. 
Within a few da}^ they had killed about the same nmnber 
of Turks, with small loss to themselves. They had also 
obtained the base which was to serve them throughout their 
successful campaign of 1918. 

One event of some political importance must be men- 
tioned before conduding the account of this period of the 
Arab activities. In October 1916, Sherif Hussein, without 
consulting his Britidi advisers, announced his assumption 
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of the title of " King of the Arab Nation.” The step was of 
doubtful wisdom, since none of the greater chiefs of Arabia 
were likely to accord him that rank ; while Ibn Sa’ud, though 
most friendly to Great Britian, was displaying hostility to 
his pretensions. British ofi&cers, in his own interest and that 
of the common cause, were instructed to address him as 
“ His Lordship,” or, if a title could not be avoided, as 
“ King of the Hejaz,” an honour which could not wound the 
susceptibilities of other Arab rulers. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ADVANCE TO EL ARISE. 

(Map 8 ; Sketches B, 12.) 

Affairs on the Eastern Front, 
September-November 1916. 

Maps. After the defeat of the Turkidi attack upon Romani 
Sketch B. necessity was the rest and restoration of the troops, 

who had suffered severely from the intense heat in which 
the battle had been fought and the pursuit conducted. The 
Australian and New Zealand mounted troops, to whose 
tenacity and ph37sical endurance the victory had been largely 
due, now set about making the Sinai Peninsula their own. 
Reconnaissances were pushed further than ever afield, 
largely with the object of bringing under control the Bedouin, 
among whom numbers of rifles had been distributed by 
the enemy. This object was but partially attained. Watch- 
ful, long-sighted, suspicious as beasts of prey, swift in 
movement, these dwellers in the desert were not easily 
approached, and their smoke agnals were means of com- 
munication as effective as the most perfect telegraph system. 

It will be recalled that the War Committee had decided 
that the goal of the E.E.F. was now El Arish,^ but that this 
goal was not expected to be attained till winter. The la 5 ring 
of railway and pipe-line was resumed immediately after the 
enemy had retired to El Aiish. On the 24th September 
the fest ship from America, which had had special naval 
escort through the Mediterranean, arrived at Qantara, with 
5,000 tons of 12-inch piping.* llie fact that the railway 
was already working enabled this pipe-line to be laid with 


^Seepp. 178 and 231. 

• A proportion of lO-inch piping was included in the cargo, and, as it 
was necessary to start work at once without awaiting the second consign- 
ment (which arrived a month later), both diameters were employed in 
the line from Qantara to Romani. 
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great speed,^ but considerable difficulties were encountered t9i8. 
in training screwing gangs, in altering the threads, which 
were not aU of the same standard, and in teaching the 
Egyptian labourers to handle these huge sections, which 
weighed half a ton apiece. Serious trouble was also caused 
by the absence of expansion joints, the sun affecting the 
metal so much that heavy leakage occurred when water 
was first run into the pipe. But by the 17th November the 
12-inch pipe was filling reservoirs at Romani which had 
previously been prepared. 

As the railway had assisted the pipe-line, so now the 
pipe-hne assisted the railway. As soon as water was laid 
on to Romani the railway was freed of the burden of hauling 
it out in great quantities for the supply of the troops. 
Progress on the railway was accelerated, but as it once 
again drew ahead of the pipe-line the old difficulty 
reappeared. 

The railway did not entirely obviate the necessity of a 
road. A metalled roadway had been laid from Qantara as 
far as Gilban Station, but it was obviously impossible to 
continue this across Sinai. Experiments were made with 
brushwood, which afforded a useful temporary track, but 
a far more satisfactory method was discovered to be the 
emplo 3 mient of wire netting, three or four strips in breadth, 
laid on the sand and pegged down. From Gilban onwards 
this was laid close to tihie railway line, and later ahead of it. 

The hooves of horses cut the wire, so mounted troops were 
forbidden to use the track, but it was of great value to 
infantry, while Ford cars could also be driven along it. 

Even under the weight of traffic it seldom sank more than 
an inch or two in the sand. 

On the 17th August Sir A. Murray reported that, active 
operations in Sinai having been for the time being brought 
to an end by the enemy’s retreat, he proposed to move his 
headquarters from Ism^a to Cairo. He also recommended 
that a properly organized corps headquarters should be 


^ Where the pipe-line was to be laid dose to the rails, pipes were 
rolled one by one out of the train while it was in slow motion, the Eg5rptians 
thoroughly enjoying this new game and becoming very expert at it. 
There were, however, points where the pipe-line necessarily deviated from 
the rail. In such a case ihe pipes were off-loaded in heaps and dragged 
to their destination by Holt tractors, of which six were despatched from 
England for the purpose. 
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created for the command of the troops in Sinai, to relieve 
him of detail. Since the return to France of Lieut,-General 
Home, No. 3 Section of the Canal Defences had been com- 
manded by an improvised section headquarters, which had 
conducted the operations of Qatiya and Romani. 

The move of G.H.Q. to Cairo had the disadvantage 
that it withdrew the Commander-in-Chief from touch with 
his troops in the desert. But it must be recalled that this 
touch had been established only seven months sind that it 
was no more than five since Sir A. Murray had taken over 
the functions of the Force in Egypt, the commander of 
which had always lived in Cairo. Sir A. Murray was now 
discovering that the internal affairs of Egypt made constant 
demands upon him. The representatives of foreign nations, 
who had adopted a tone quiet enough while Eg37pt seemed 
in danger of invasion, began to take their stand upon their 
formal rights under the Capitulations, and their demands 
often clashed with the requirements of martial law, however 
leniently administered. The problems raised by the Arab 
revolt against Turkey also required his attention and his 
dose assodation with the lEgh Commissioner in the 
capital. 

Whether, on balance, the transfer was or was not justified, 
it is not within the province of this history to suggest. 
But it is important that its causes should be fully imder- 
stood. For the moment the Eastern Front was one only 
of the Commander-in-Chiefs responsibilities. The War 
Of&ce recognized his difi6:culty and agreed to his proposal. 
It also approved of the appointment of Major-General 
Sir Charles Dobell to command the troops on the Canal and 
in Sinai, with the rank of lieutenant-general and the title of 
G.O.G. Eastern Frontier Force.^ Major-General Dobell had 
conducted with success the operations in the Cameroons 
and had since the previous Jtme been in command of the 
1816. Western Frontier Force. G.H.Q. opened at Cairo on the 
18 Oct. October, Sir C. Dobell’s Eastern Force headquarters 
taking its place at Ismailia. The headquarters of the 
Inspector-General of Communications, which had been 
establidxed at Cairo, was merged in G.H.Q., and lieut.- 
General Sir E. Altham returned to England. 


1 Generally known as Eastern Force,” by which title it will be 
referred to henceforth. 
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During the months of September, October, and 1918. 
November, there were no operations of importance. The 
enemy continued to show an aggressive spirit in the air, 
and carried out an important raid on the 1st September 
against Port Said. This resulted in some casualties to both 
troops and civilian inhabitants,^ but no damage to the port. 

In reply the R.F.G. bombed the aerodrome at El Arish. 

Two large raids by mounted troops were carried out during 
the period, in accordance with the policy of keeping the 
desert under control. Both entailed long marches and 
consequently the most elaborate arrangements for the 
carriage of water. In both cases, however, the commanders 
received instructions not to become involved in heavy 
fighting if the enemy were encountered in strength. 

The first raid was directed against El Mazar, on the 
main coastwise track to El Arish. Here, it will be remem- 
bered, the enemy had left a post on his retirement after the 
Battle of Romani. The force was commanded by Major- 
General Ghauvel and consisted of the 2nd and 3rd L.H. 
Brigades, three companies Imperial Camel Corps, two horse 
artillery batteries and two guns of the Hong Kong & Singa- 
pore Battery.® It assembled at Bir Sahnana, 20 miles west 
of Mazar, on the 16th September, but the palm groves gave 
insufScient concealment, and it was attacked by German 
aeroplanes. The hope of surprising the garrison of Mazar, 
believed to be from five to seven hundred strong, had 
therefore to be abandoned. Nevertheless the column started 
that evening, marched through the night, and attacked the 
Turkish outposts at dawn on the 17th, But the place was 
fotmd to be well fortified and its garrison thoroughly alert ; 
the horse artillery, misled by its guide, was late ; so General 
Chauvel, to the isappointment of his troops, decided to 
tareak ofi the action. Shortly afterwards the Turks withdrew 
their post from Mazar. 

The other raid was a more difficult imdertaking directed 
against a Turkish post at Bir el Maghara, 50 miles south-east 
of Romani, on the northern spurs of the Sinai hiUs, North 
of the bills , to the coast about Mazar, stretdies the bleakest 
and most completely desert portion of the sand-dune 


^ Military : 1 killed, 1 1 wounded. Naval : 8 wounded. European 
civilians : 9 killed, 17 wounded. No bombs fell in the Arab quarter. 

*The 1st L.H. Brigade followed and remained during the action 
10 miles in rear. 
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country, wlile the ascent to Maghara is by way of a steep, 
narrow and rocky gulley. The force, commanded by Major- 
General A. G. Dallas, consisted of the 11th and 12th A.L.H., 
1st City of London Yeomanry, 300 men Imperial Camel 
Corps, and one section Hong Kong Battery. It marched 
out from Bir Ba 3 nid (where, since Romani, numerous wells 
had been dug) on the evening of the 13th October. After 
two night marches the enemy was foxmd on the morning 
of the 15th occupying a strong position on the steep hills of 
Gebel el Maghara. He was driven from his advanced 
position, 18 prisoners being captured. A two hours’ engage- 
ment followed, but General Dallas, perceiving that there 
was no likelihood of taking the second position without 
considerable loss, then drew off in accordance with his 
instructions, reaching Bayud on the 17th. 

During the first half of November Br.-General P. G. 
Palin led a small column from No. 1 Section Canal Defences 
to Gebel Bishr, 30 miles south-east of Suez, and drove off 
a body of the enemy which had established itself in the hiUs. 

(fe the 7th December, lieut-General Sir Philip 
Chetwode, Bt., took command of a new force, the “Desert 
Column,” which comprised, roughly speaking, the troops 
of the old No. 3 Section Canal Defences, but varied in 
composition from time to time. The railway had now 
reached Mazar, to which General Chetwode soon afterwards 
advanced his headquarters from Bir el Abd. 

Sir a. Murray’s Appreciation, 

Map 8. The force and the railway had now covered more than 
Sketch B. jjjjf distance between Qantara and the Palestine frontier. 
The mounted troops had on more than one occasion pene- 
trated to the outskirts of El Arish, only 27 miles from the 
frontier at Rafah. British railhead at Mazar was 60 miles 
north-west of Turkish railhead at Kossaima, and a short 
further advance would bring the British line parallel to the 
TurkMi. A vast organization had been built up to render 
Sinai habitable by British troops. Himdreds of miles of 
rail, roadway and piping had b^ laid ; filters supplying 
one and a h^ million gallons a day and reservoirs to hold far 
greater quantities had been constructed. Qantara, a desert 
village on the bank of the Canal, had grown into a great port. 
And in the words of Sir A. Murray’s Despatch, “ the desert. 
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" tiU then almost destitute of human habitation, showed the 
“successive marks of our advance in the shape of strong 21 Oct, 
“ positions firmly entrenched and protected by hundreds of 
“ nules of barbed wire, of standing camps where troops could 
“ shelter in comfortable huts, of tanksand reservoirs, of railway 
“ stations and sidings, of aerodromes and of signal stations and 
“ wireless installations, by aU of which the desert was subdued 
“ and made habitable, and adequate lines of communication 
“ established between the advandng troops and their ever- 
“ receding base.” 

With all this organization, with a ration strength of 
150,000 British and 6,000 Inchan troops, and of 13,000 
Egyptian Labour Corps, Sir A. Murray was yet not in a strong 
position for an advance into Palestine. Since the Battle of 
Romani drafts had come slowly for his infantry divisions ; 
one of his mounted brigades, the 8th, had been despatched 
to Salonika on the 16th November ; while five of his Yeo- 
manry regiments which had not been given horses since their 
return from Gallipoli had been formed into two infantry 
battalions and also sent to Salonika. His appreciation of 
his position and of the future is contained in a letter addressed 
to the G.I.G.S., on the 21st October. This, together with a 
number of telegrams which succeeded it, is of the highest 
importance, as showing the developmeirt of British policy 
with regard to the campaign. 

Sir A. Murray began by stating that he had been 
instructed that the policy of the E.E.F. must in the near 
future be defensive, though, subject to this decision, the 
occupation of El Arish was desirable. With this view he 
felt himself to be in accord. An active defence of Egypt 
would, he conadered, most effectively be based on El Aridi. 

But, he pointed out, he had estimated his requirements 
for the occupation of this place to be five divisions and four 
mounted brigades. At present he had four divisions only, 
and these were 6,000 under strength, but he had six moimted 
brigades.^ 


^ That is, 1st, 2nd and 3rd L,H., N.Z.M.R., 5th and 6th Mounted 
Brigades. The last was transferred a few days later from Western 
to ihe Eastern Force, but was retained in the Suez Section. Sir A. Murray 
did not include the Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade, presumably not 
considering it suitable for the work in hand, or the 22nd Mounted Brigade 
which he proposed to keep on the Western Frontier. 
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If the sole problem had been the defence of Egypt, the 
position at Bir el Abd which had now been established would 
have constituted the limit of advance necessary, since all 
the water-bearing area was now in British possession. 

Sir A. Murray considered that something more was 
demanded of him. He should at least prevent the with- 
drawal of enemy troops from Syria and Palestine to other 
theatres. He was therefore of opinion that, though he had 
four divisions only instead of the five for which he had asked, 
his advance on El Arish should continue. 

This decision might have to be reconsidered. Should 
the Turks largely reinforce their troops in Sinai, or should 
his own force be further reduced, he would probably be 
compelled to withdraw to a previously prepared position at 
Bir el Abd or Salmana. 

As to the first of these contingencies, the arrival of 
considerable enemy reinforcenients seemed at present 
unlikely, since the Turks were everywhere hard pressed. 
Opposed to him in Palestine and Sinai were the 3rd and 
27th {Arab) Divisions, which he estimated at 6,000 and 10,000 
effective rifles. In addition to this force on his immediate 
front, there were in Sjnria the 41st, 43rd and 44th Divisions, 
but he assumed that the 43rd would remain in Lebanon, 
while at least one division must be held in the Alexandretta 
district.^ It thus appeared that only one other division 
was available for the reinforcement of Southern Palestine. 
Withdrawals from other theatres were improbable, except 
from the Caucasus, whence it was just possible that a corps 
of 30,000 men might be sent. In that case the British might 
have to meet 55,000 men. That he considered to be the 
maximum for some time to come, nor did he believe that 
such a concentration could be effected without his knowledge. 

Meanwhile the leading British division was within 
40 miles of El Arish. The enemy had three alternatives open 
to him in face of the Britidi advance. He might strengthen 


^ General Murray omits the 2Brd Division, which was at Tarsus and 
Merana during the summer and included in the Fourth Army early in 
1917. The otibier three divisions are given correctly, *^ough at least one 
battalion of the 41st was in the Hejaz. These divisions must have been 
extremely weak, for the Turks state that the rifle streng^ of the coast 
defence forces, including Gendarmerie battalions, was 12,000 in th€ 
following March, The reference to the Lebanon is due to the fact that 
it was reported to be disturbed. 
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El Arish and attempt to bar further progress ; he might 
himself begin an advance from his railway along the route 
through Central Sinai towards Ismailia ; or he might evacuate 
Sinai altogether. Which course he would take it was 
impossible to foresee, but in any event Sir A. Murray 
anticipated being able to drive him out of El Arish. 

In case the enemy should be reinforced, defensive posi- 
tions were being prepared as the advance continued. The 
strong Romani defences were being maintained, and work 
was about to begin on a line at Bir el Abd. A more advanced 
line had been reconnoitred 5 miles east of Salmana. The 
construction of these two latter positions would be the task 
of the Egyptian Labour Corps. 

On the Western Frontier affairs were satisfactory. The 
blockade and the activity of the armoured cars had obliged 
the Senussi, from sheer want, to retire to Siwa. Thither 
Sir A. Murray did not intend to follow him,^ but he could now 
reduce his strength on this front to reinforce Sinai. The 
situation might still change for the worse, because the 
Italian blockade was not yet effective, and in that case the 
Western Frontier might again have to be reinforced. Mean- 
while, it was proposed to reorganize its defence on the basis 
of patrolling a front of one thousand miles. The area of 
occupation was to be restricted to the coast belt (Solium, 
Matr^ and Dabaa), the Oases of Moghara, Bahariya and 
Kharga, with reduced detachments at Wadi Natnm and the 
Faiyum. 

By this means the forces on the Western Frontier could 
be reduced immediately by one dismounted Yeomanry 
brigade, one mounted brigade, two batteries R.HjiL., one 
battery R.F.A. ; while, as more camelry became available, 
it was hoped to withdraw a second mounted brigade. These 
troops were to be transferred to Sinai or the Canal Defences. 

In short, it was Sir A. Murray's intention to continue the 
advance on El Arish, holding Sections 1 and 2 of the Canal 
Defences and the Western Desert as lightly as possible. 
His object was to secure El Arish as a base for offensive 
action against the Turks in Southern Syria. This project 
he was prepared to carry out with the troops at his disposal, 


1 On this point, as has been recorded in Chapter IX, the Commander- 
tn-Chief changed his policy, and carried out a raid on Siwa in the following 
February. 


1918. 
21 Oct. 
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but be would have to reconsider it either if the Turks were 
heavily reinforced or if his own strength were materially 
reduced for any length of time. 

There followed upon this letter a prolonged discussion, 
conducted by telegram, between Sir A. Murray and Sir W. 
Robertson as to the extent of the operations to be undertaken, 
the requirements of the E.E.F., and the possibility of 
reinforciag it.^ On the 12th November, Sir A. Murray tele- 
graphed that after occup 3 nng El Arish it was his intention, 
whhe having due regard to his primary duty of defending 
Egypt, to harass the enemy in Syria with his mobile forces, 
thus, he hoped, attracting to his front Turkish troops which 
would otherwise be employed in other theatres. 

In studjnng the further correspondence on this subject, 
certain collecting tendencies of British policy must be kept 
in mind if the tone of the telegrams is to be understood. 
The Imperial General StajK was opposed in principle to 
operations which might deflect British resources from the 
main theatre in France and Belgium. But the new Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, attached great importance to 
the effect which the expulsion of the Turks from Jerusalem 
would have upon the opinion of the world. The C.I.G.S. 
endeavoured to give effect to the Prime Minister’s policy 
regarding Palestine, while maintaining the general British 
policy that France was the main theatre of war. Thus, on 
the 9th December, two days after Mr. Lloyd George had kissed 
hands. Sir W. Robertson telegraphed to Sir A. Murray 
pointing out the value of a big success on his Eastern Front 
and enquiring what additional troops would be required for 
action beyond El Arish. Sir A. Murray replied next day 
that he needed two additional divisions if he were to cross 
the Palestine frontier, and suggested that these might be 
lent him from Mesopotamia. On the 12th the C.I.G.S. 
telegraphed that the Rome Minister had seen Sir A. Murray’s 
last message and desired that the maximum effort diould be 
made during the winter. No troops could be withdrawn 
from Mesopotamia tiU the spring, so that any reinforcements 
sent before then would have to come mther from France or 
Salonika. He enquired how soon the two additional divi- 
sions would be needed, whether the wrater supply would 
permit of six divisions being employed in offenave operations. 


* These tel^pi^uns "win be fotutd in the Note at end of Chapter. 
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and what was the Commander-m-Chief's estimate of the force 1 9i 6. 
which he would have to face at the various stages of his 
advance. 

Sir A. Murray promised to make the greatest effort in 
his power. He still considered a fifth division necessary, 
but would try to reach Rafah without it. For a subsequent 
advance to Beersheba he would need the full six divisions, 
but not until about the 15th February. He would be forced 
to keep one division on the Canal to secure the waterway 
and one between Qantara and railhead. He estimated that 
the enemy might oppose him with 40,000 men in a month's 
time and with ano&er 12,000 if the Hejaz were abandoned. 

And then, on the 15th December, came a message that, 
despite aU the previous discussion, the primary mission of 
the E.E.F. was stUl the defence of Eg 3 rpt. 

It win be seen, therefore, that future policy remained 
somewhat indefinite, though no doubt was left in the mind 
of the Commander-iu-Chief as to the immediate action 
required of him. He was still limited to the defence of 
Egypt, and while he was enjoined to do his utmost to obtain 
a success against the enemy, the reinforcements which had 
been discussed had faded into the background. Yet within 
the limits thus imposed, the Force, after its year of ‘‘ walking 
through this great wilderness,"^ was about to be enabled to 
quit it for a land where there was at least verdure to ease the 
eyes, though the vines and fig trees and pomegranates and 
oil ohve of the Biblical promise were still far off. 

The Turkish Retirement and the Affair of Magdhaba. 

The Turkish garrison at El Arish was believed to be Map 8. 
1,600 strong and known from the reports of the R.F.G. to 
be weU entrenched. Twenty-five iriffes south-east of the * 
town, on the banks of the great Wadi el Arish, the River of 
Egypt," were further camps at El Magdhaba and Abu 
Aweigila, protecting the Turkish railhead at El Kossaima. 

The Turkish defences at El Arish covered aU the water in 
that area ; between them and the British railhead there 
was none. An advance upon El Arish therefore necessitated 
the establishment of a very large supply at railhead and the 
concentration of large numbers of camels to carry it forward. 


^Deuteronomy, ii, 7. 
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Preparations were not complete till the 20th December. By 
that date material to lay the railway to Rafah was in sight, 
and the War Office had despatched eight tanks and some 
heavy guns and howitzers to Egypt. 

On the very day that all was ready for the advance, the 
R.F.C. reported that the enemy had evacuated his position. 
Though it was not certain that some resistance would not 
be encountered, there was now no need to rely upon the slow 
advance of the infantry The A. & N.Z. Mounted Division 
and the Imperial Camel Brigade (which had completed its 
concentration and received its title only the day before)^^ 
were ordered to move on El Arish that night. After a march 
of 20 miles the town was stirrounded on the morning of the 
21st and found to be indeed empty of Turks.® The local 
Arabs professed imbounded joy at their departure and the 
arrival of the British. The 5^d Division reached El Arish 
on the 22nd. Mine-sweeping was at once commenced in 
the roadstead and the construction of a pier begun. By 
the 23rd the first ship from Port Said was landing supplies in 
boats. 

The night march of the moimted troops to El Arish, 
otherwise uneventful, marked the escape from the desert. 
As they rode in the ^rkness the men, to their delight, felt 
their horses pass from the sand which they had known so 
long to firm soil. And with mommg light, though sand- 
dunes mile on irule lay to south and east of them, their eyes 
were gladdened by green patches of cultivation, with wheat 
and barley just sprouting, and many palms. 

General Chetwode, commanding the Desert Column, 
arrived at El Arish by boat on the 22nd December and at 
once gave orders for the pursuit of the enemy. To render 
this possible he had arranged for a special camel convoy with 
rations and fodder to arrive at El Arish at 4.30 p.m. that 
day There was still uncertainty as to the movements of 
the Turkish force which had evacuated El Arish ; whether it 
had moved along the coast to Rafah or south-east along the 


1 To this brigade was attached the Hong Kong & Singapore Battery 
of mountain artillery, which had Indian personnel. The brigade at -this 
date consisted of three battalions. 

* Sinai” : Kress, i, p. 24. ** As our troops were not strong enough 

** to defend the town of El Arish, which was unhappily situated and exposed 
to the fire of Briti^ warships, we were obliged in December to evacuate 
** this place also,” 





^ I n Rae 



1650129.1550/32. 
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Wadi el Arish in the direction of the railway at Kossaixna. 
Nor was it known whether Rafah and the posts along the 
wadi were held in strength. The first orders issued to 
General Chauvel were to move down the wadi on Magdhaba 
and Abu Aweigila with the bulk of his force, while sending a 
detachment of the Camel Brigade to operate against Rafah. 
During the afternoon, however, an aeroplane report was 
received which showed that there was a considerable garrison 
at Magdhaba. General Chetwode thereupon cancelled the 
Rafah enterprise and ordered General Chauvel to advance 
on Magdhaba with all available troops of his division^ and 
the Camel Brigade. 

There was at this date no running water in the wadi, 
nor had the bold reconnaissances of the Australian Field 
Squadron, working up to it at night while El Arish was yet 
held by the Turks, found any by such boring as they had 
been able to carry out. Water had therefore to be carried 
for the needs of the force. This caused an unexpected delay, 
for the long camel train carrying it was crossed in the dark- 
ness by the incoming columns of the 52nd Division, which 
thus checked the advance. General ChauveFs force was, 
therefore, unable to move out until midnight. 

The ground was firm, the night clear and cold, so that 
the march, once begun, was swift. At 3.50 a.m. on the 23rd 
December the bivouac fires of Magdhaba came in sight, and 
an hour later the force halted in an open plain, 4 miles from 
the settlement. Day broke while General Chauvel with his 
brigadiers and staff was making a reconnaissance of the 
enemy's position ; the fires then disappeared and the whole 
valley was shrouded in smoke, which made observation very 
difficult. It appeared, however, that the Turkish position 
lay astride the Wadi el Arish, that it was roughly square, 
about two miles from east to west, and rather less from 
north to south, and consisted of about half a dozen redoubts 
and certain connecting entrenchments. At 7.50 a.m. a 
report was received from an airman that he had been fired 
on from one of the redoubts north of the wadi and from 
several points in its bed. Another welcome report from the 
air was that there was no si^ of reinforcements for some 
distance beyond Ruafa, 8 miles south-east of Magdhaba, 


1 That is, less the 2nd L.H. Brigade, which had been withdrawn ior a 
rest, and the Ayr and Leicester Batteries. 


1916, 
22 Dec. 


23 Dec. 
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• and only a handful of troops there. General Chauvel’s 
time was therefore limited only by his scanty water supply 
and not by any threat from the enemy. 

Orders for the attack were at once issued. The 3rd 
L.H. and N.Z.M.R. Brigades trader Br.-General Chaytor 
were to move north of Magdhaba and attack from the 
north-east ; the Camel Brigade (Br.-General G. L. Smith) 
to advance straight on Magdhaba north of the El Arish road ; 
the 1st L.H. Brigade was to be held in reserve. The signal 
for the advance was to be the opening of fire of the artillery, 
consisting of the Inverness and Somerset Batteries R.H.A. 
and the Hong Kong Battery. As the troops began their 
advance a further report from the air showed little movement 
within the ar«a of Ihe defences, though the rifle pits in the 
redoubts were being reinforced. Notiiing could be seen of 
the Turkish artillery. 

By 9.25 Br.-General Cha 3 rtor was established 3 miles 
north of Magdhaba. He ordered Br.-General Royston, 
commanding the 3rd L.H. Brigade, to send a regiment right 
round the position, through Aulad Ah, and cut off the enemy’s 
retreat to the south and south-east. General Royston led 
the 10th A.L.H. and two sections of the Machine-Gun 
Squadron forward at a gallop, and was just in time to catch 
a number of prisoners in the wadi, portions of the garrison 
having already begun a retirement. At 9.55, without 
waiting for the Camel Brigade’s attack to be pushed home — 
this arm being necessarily slower in movement than the 
Light Horse, since it could not advance mounted so dose 
to the position — General Chaytor directed the Canterbury 
Regiment on HiU 345, on the south side of the wadi, and the 
Wellington on its right against Magdhaba itself. The Inver- 
ness and Somerset Batteries now for the first time located 
the enemy guns by the dust of their discharge. 

At 10 am. an airman dropped a message on General 
Cha 3 rtor’s headquarters reporting that the enemy was making 
off and might yet escape the enveloping movement.^ The 
report was at once sent to G^eral Chauvel, who ordered 


This retreat -was inexplicable at the time, as, on the one hand, a 
large number of prisoners were captured by the ioth AX.H. in its sweep 
and, on the other, it was speedily found that all the redoubts were held 
and prep^ed to make a stout resistance. It is made clear by a statement 
of the Historical Section, Turkish General Staff, riiat a number of Arab 
soldiers left thrir poritlon in a body. 
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Br. -General Cox, commanding the 1st L.H. Brigade, to 
move straight on Magdhaba. General Cox led out his 
brigade at the trot. He speedily came under shrapnel fire 
from the enemy’s mountain guns, whereupon he changed 
direction slightly and increased his pace to a gallop. The 
enemy opened heavy fire with machine guns and rifles. The 
range was over a mile, but it was clear now that there had 
been no general evacuation of the position and that a fxirther 
mounted advance in face of the musketry fire would involve 
heavy casualties. General Cox therefore swung his two 
regiments right-handed at the gallop and took cover in a 
tributary of the main wadi. Thence, at 10.30, he began 
a dismounted attack with the 3rd A.L.H. up the wadi’s 
broad bed. 

At 11.50 a.m. General Ghauvel reported the situation 
to the Desert Golunm. The N.Z.M.R. Brigade (less Auckland 
Regiment in reserve) was attacking from the north. The 
3rd L.H. Brigade (less 10th A.L.H.) was still held in reserve 
by General Qia 3 d;or. The 10th A.L.H. was moving roimd 
the eastern flank of the position at Aulad Ali. The Camel 
Brigade (less one battalion in reserve) was advancing directly 
on the village. The 1st L.H. Brigade on its right was working 
up the wadi in the same direction. The artillery was in 
action, but had difficulty in obtaining targets owing to the 
nature of the ground and to mirage. Immediately after- 
wards General Chaytor threw into the fight the remainder 
of the 3rd L.H, Brigade, ordering it to fill the gap between 
the Wellington and Canterbury Regiments and to attack 
the most easterly of the Turkish works. The 8th and 9th 
A.L.H. advanced at a gallop and dismounted under heavy 
fire to advance against title redoubt on foot. 

Fire from the redoubts was now very hot, and little 
progress was being made. The Camel Brigade in particular, 
which had to advance over ground dead flat and devoid of 
cover, was seriously checked, and it was upon the fire power 
and weight of numbers of this force that General Ghauvel 
had chiefly relied for the success of the attack. At 1.5 p.m. 
the G.O.G. had bad news from Bir Lahfan, 14 miles down the 
wadi from Magdhaba. There he had left a field troop of 
engineers to dig for water, and he now learned that none was 
obtainable. Unless Magdhaba was taken there was no 
water nearer than El Arish, and most of the horses had had 
none since the begi nning of the march. He therefore 

s 
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reluctantly decided that it was necessary to break off the 
action, as there appeared no immediate prospect of capturing 
Magdhaba. At 1.50 p.m. he telegraphed an accoimt of the 
situation to the Desert Coltunn and stated that he proposed 
to order a withdrawal. 

Meanwhile, however, the 3rd A.L.H,, steadily working 
up the wadi, had obtained touch with the Camel Brigade 
within 100 yards of Redoubt No. 1, north of the wadi, which 
had been the principal bar to progress on this flank. A wide, 
level patch of the wadi’s bed, devoid of cover, had to be 
crossed before the redoubt, which lay on the edge of the 
right bank, could be assaulted. But a spirited charge was 
carried out by two companies of the Camel Brigade in con- 
junction with the light horsemen. With loud cheers the 
former on the plain above, the latter from the wadi, dashed 
at the redoubt. They were met by heavy fire, and a high 
proportion of the losses incurred in the whole action were 
suffered here. But the enemy did not await the bayonet. 
The garrison sprang to its feet and surrendered, three ofiflcers 
and 92 other ranks being taken prisoner. 

This was in fact the climax of the fight. When he 
learned what had happened, at 2.30 p.m.. General Chauvel 
telephoned to General Chetwode that he had now no doubt 
regarding his ultimate victory. The G.O.G. Desert Column 
promised that if possible a convoy with water should be sent 
to meet the column on its return journey. 

Soon after 2 p.m. General Chauvel had learnt from 
General Cha 3 d;or that the enemy showed signs of withdrawing 
from the buildings of the village and that success was now 
imminent on his front also. The 3rd L.H. Brigade ivas then 
in touch with the two New Zealand regiments and within 
600 yards of the enemy’s trenches. Meanwhile (though 
this was unknown to General Chauvel) the 10th A.L.H. 
had carried out its encircling movement with great success. 
After capturing 300 prisoners at Aulad Ali, it had crossed the 
Wadi el Arish, rounded HUl 345, swung north and attacked 
Redoubt No. 4. The ground here was hilly and afforded 
good cover, so that the Hght horsemen were able to approach 
in a series of mounted rushes tUl close to the Turkish trenches. 
One party actually galloped through Redoubt No. 3, though 
without capturing it. 

At 4 p.m. Redoubt No. 2 was captured by the 1st L.H. 
Brigade, with Khadir Bey, commandbng the 80th Regiment, 
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who was in conunand of the garrison. The New Zealanders 
and 3rd L.H. Brigade also swept over the northern trenches 
and advanced on the houses and huts of the village. By 
4.30 p.m. all organized resistance was over and the remainder 
of the garrison was everywhere surrendering in small batches. 

General Chauvel at once rode into Magdhaba and ordered 
the Auckland Regiment to clear the battlefield, arranging 
that a small convoy should be sent up with its supplies. 
The remainder of the force, which had been able to water 
some of its horses in Magdhaba, he ordered to assemble 
at once at his headquarters and begin the return march. 
On the way back water and food were drawn from the convoy 
sent up by the Desert Column. Men and horses, after 
marching and fighting for thirty hours without pause, and 
having been in many cases three nights without sleep, were 
completely exhausted on their return to camp. The 
wounded suffered very severely on the jolting camel cacolets, 
and, to add to their discomfort, the night was very cold. 
The capture of a Turkish field hospital, however, enabled 
them to receive better attention before evacuation than 
would otherwise, in the conditions of the operation, have 
been possible. 

Altogether 1,282 prisoners, including Khadir Bey and 
his two battalion commanders, were captured. Ninety-seven 
Turks were buried by the troops left to clear the battlefield. 
The garrison consisted of the 2nd and 3rd BaUalions, 80th 
Regiment {27th Division), one mountain battery, and 50 
camelry. Not more than the merest handful can have 
escaped. In addition to the four mountain gxms, 1,200 
rifles, a great quantity of ammunition, 40 horses and 51 
camels were captured. The British losses were 146.^ 

The action will be remembered as a notable instance of 
the effective emplo 3 nneut of mounted troops against isolated 
fortifications in open country. It proved also the value of 
the new Camel Brigade. Less mobile than the Light Horse, 
now that the shifting sands of the desert, for use in which it 
had been organized, had been left behind, and slower in 
coming into action, the dismounted strength of its three 


Killed. Wounded. 
Officers .• ..5 7 

Other ranks .. 17 117 

Fifty-one horses were killed or wounded. 
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battalions almost equalled that of two light horse brigades.^ 
When acting, therefore, with the other mounted troops it 
greatly increased their offensive power. General Chauvel 
attributed his small casualty list to the bad shooting of the 
Turkish infantry, even though firing was maintained up to 
very close quarters. His threefold superiority in artillery 
was also undoubtedly a factor. The Inverness Battery fired 
498 rounds during the action, a remarkable expenditure of 
ammunition in this country, 50 noiles from railhead. 

On the 22nd December a small column from No. 1 
Section Canal Defences had found the country half-way 
between Suez and Nekhl clear of the enemy. As a result 
of the occupation of El Arish and the destruction of their 
rear guard at Magdhaba, the Turks withdrew the remainder 
of their posts from Sinai. Bir el Maghara, Nekhl, Bir el 
Hassana, were all evacuated by New Year’s Day. For the 
first time since the outbreak of war the Sinai Peninsula 
was now virtually clear of the Turks. 


NOTE. 

TELEGRAMS BETWEEN SIR A. MURRAY AND THE C.I.G.S. 

From — General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Egypt. 

To — Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

No. A.M, 1251. 12th November 1916. 

Map 8. I intend as soon as possible to occupy El Arish and there to protect 
Sketch B. Egypt and clear the province of Sinai. I also propose, while having due 
regard to my primary duty of defending Egypt, to harass the Turks in 
Syria with my mobile forces to the full extent of my strength. I thus hope 
to attract to myself Turkish forces which would otherwise be engaged 
against the Sherif , or the Rusaans, or in Mesopotamia. I hope by acting 
on the defensive-offensive to gain full value from my Egyptian army field 
force which a purely defensive role would not achieve. The sending of 
any detachment to Rabegh weakens my offensive and has the natural 

drawbacks inherent in dispersion of force The Egyptian field 

force must always be necessary and to reduce it below a certain figure, 
which I consider has now been reached, relegates it to a purely defensive 
role which might lead to its being ignored, whilst if we keep it at its present 
strength the offensive action it is capable of must draw enemy forces 
against it, and a strategic reserve is hence available for the purpose of 
meeting the unforeseen. 


^ The Camd Brigade, when going into action, usually left the same 
propo^on of its strength with the camels— one fourth — as the cavalry 
left with the horses when acting dismounted. 
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From — Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

To — Sir Archibald Murray. 

No. 26174, cipher. 9th December 1916. 

To-day Prime Minister mentioned to me desirability of making your 
operations as successful as possible. I am in entire agreement. Wire 
precis of action proposed beyond El Arish, stating what additional troops 
you would require for advance, if any. I cannot help thinlring r that in 
view of importance of achieving big success on Eastern front, and the 
effect tins will have, you might risk having fewer troops on Western. A 
success is badly needed, and your operations promise well. 

From — General OfBLcer Commanding-in-Chief, Egypt. 

To — Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

No. A.M. 1380 10th December 1916. 

Your No. 26174, 9th. I have always thought important results 
might be secured by an advance by us from Arish into S 3 rria. At the 
present moment I am endeavouring to make as large a success as I can at 
Arish, which place and Masiada are strongly entrenched. Our railhead is 
within 20 miles of Arish now, and I propose when it has advanced about 
8 iniles further, i.e., in about 10 days* time, to move 42nd and 52nd 
Divisions on Masiada and Arish, and my Mounted Division and Camelry 
well south and then east, so as to cut off the enemy should they attempt 
withdrawal. My own fear is that the enemy may, before I am near enough 
to strike, evacuate Arish. After occupation of Arish I propose to push 
on 42nd and 52nd Divisions to Rafah, constructing railway from Arish to 
Rafah as rapidly as possible. I am in urgent need of railway track demanded 
from War Offce for this railway extension. Immediately Arish is occupied 
I intend to send mounted force towards Kossaima, with a view to dealing 
with enemy detachments at that place, and at Magdhaba and Abu Aweigila, 
as well as with any other which may retire from Maghaxa and Bir El 
Hassana eastward. My action subsequent to reaching Rafah must natur- 
ally be dictated by situation at moment, and by*‘main consideration that 
the enemy must be defeated in the held. My idea, however, if circum- 
stances permit, is to advance from Rafah on Beershaba, where enemy's 
main concentration appears to be. Occupation of this place would, 
moreover, have advantage of placing me on a railway. 

At Beersheba I should be only 70 miles from Hejaz line, against 
which my aircraft could co-operate daily. Further, I cannot but think 
our appearance at Beersheba would result in a rising of Arab population 
in soutibem Syria, who are known to be very disaffected towards Turks. 
AlS regards additional troops, I fully reaHze shipping dificulties, as well 
as submarine danger and undesirability of taking troops from main theatre, 
but if my operations progress as I hope, I shall have a long line of com- 
munication, and I also require more infantry if I am to operate with any 
sort of rapidity. Would it not be possible to lend me temporarily two 
^visions from Mesopotamia and any spare mounted troops there may 
be, either there or in India, if it is not out of place for me to make a 
suggestion I should like to have suggested sending a cava^ <hvision 
from France, but realize that this may be out of the question in view 
of shipping dif&culties. One point I wish to make clear is that after 
Arish my operations cannot be rapid, as in the absence of local suppHes 
I am dependent on my railway, though by making a sea base at Arish, 
and subsequently at Rafah, I hope to supplement this. You may rely on 
me, however, to push on as rapidly as I possibly can. I shall not stop 
acting offensively until I see that I am in danger of risking the defence 
of Egypt. My rearward entrenched positions will be carefully maintained. 
Given rails and pipes, which up to now have been supplied me generously, 
I can make my weight, small or large, felt by the Turks. 
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From — Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Xo — General Of&cer Commanding-in-Chief, Eg 3 rpt. 

No. 26289, cipher. 12th December 1916. 

Your A.M. 1380, 10th December, has been seen by Prime Minister, 
who wishes you to make the maximum possible effort during the winter. 
Until the spring we cannot send any troops from Mesopotamia, and if 
you need reinforcements before then they must be drawn either from 
France or Salonika. 

At what stage would you require the two divisions for which you 
ask ? Do you want these additional troops to enable you to reach Rafah, 
or to advance from Rafah to Beersheba ? 

With two additional divisions you would have six and your mounted 
troops. Can you water so large a force as this, as I assume that you intend, 
when you have cleared the Sinai Peninsula, to employ all the troops you 
have offensively on the Eastern front ? 

What do you estimate as the maximum force enemy can bring against 
you at various stages of your operations, and when do you estimate hot 
weather wiE stop your operations ? 


From — General Oflacer Commanding-in-Chief, Egypt. 

To — Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 

No. A.M. 1389. 13th December 1916. 

Your No. 26289 cipher. The greatest effort will be made. Have 
noted what you say regarding reirdorcements. You make no specific 
mention of mounted troops, wMch would very greatly help me if they can 
be spared. In my first appreciation I said that an additional division, 
making five in all, would be necessary to hold and operate from Arish. 
I still consider this necessary in order to ensure security, though I shall 
do my best to push forward from El Arish to Rafah without it, commencing 
about 15th January. For my further advance from Rafah to Beersheba, 
I feel justified in asking for a second division, but this would not be required 
until about 15th February. I must always keep one division on Canal 
to ensure 80 miles of waterway not being interfered with by raiders, 
mines, &c., and one division, Qantara to railhead, as protection from 
raiders from the south. El Arish will be held as a strongly entrenched 
position, thus leaving me, if reinforced by two extra divisions, between 
three and four infan-^ divisions plus mounted division for advance into 
S 3 ria, Water troubles are apparently at an end after passing the line of 
Gaza— Khelasa-Asluj. In 1916 hot weather never stopped my force, 
and I hope that in 1917, with incareased esq>erience and better water 
facilities, we shall do no worse. Enemy can now bring 25,000 against me ; 
in a month’s time, 40,000 ; if he abandons Hejaz, anoth^ 12,000. Any 
further additions must come from Europe, Mesopotamia or Caucasus. 


From — Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

To — General Ofi&cer Commanding-in-Chief, Eg 3 rpt. 

No. 26624, cipher. 15th December 1916. 

Your No. A.M. 1389 of 13th December. In order that any possibility 
of misunderstanding may be removed, I wish to make it clear that not- 
withstanding the instructions recently sent to you to the effect that you 
should make your maximum effort during the winter, your primary 
mission remains unchanged, that is to say, it is the defence of Egypt. 
You will be informed if and when the War Cabinet changes this policy. 
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By the occupation of El Arish you cover the only line of approach 
to Eg5rpt which can be used by any considerable force, and therefore 
employ the troops required for the defence of Egypt in the most economical 
and effective way. Also, at the same time, your advance should encourage 
the Arabs of Southern Syria to throw in their lot with the Sherif, and 
it may enable you to get into touch with them by aeroplane. Also, by 
threatening the Hejaz railway it should reduce the probability of a Turkish 
advance on Mecca, and if you are able to provide for the security of Egypt 
and at the same time by advancing beyond El Arish gain successes over 
the Turks and increase your chance of assisting the Sherif, you should 
do so. 

It is impossible to send you any cavalry, and the possibility of sending 
further infantry divisions mainly depends on whether we can persuade the 
French to agree to release troops from Salonika. In the meantime you 
should be as aggressive as possible with the troops at your disposal subject 
to your main mission of defending Egypt. In this connection, I do not 
quite understand why, when you have occupied El Arish and cleared the 
enemy from Northern Sinai, it should be necessary to keep a whole division 
on the Canal and another on your line of communication in addition to 
the considerable number of troops you have in excess of the establishment 
of divisions. The danger of raids on the Canal should be small while you 
are pressing the enemy in superior force, and your aeroplanes should be 
able to give you ample notice of any such raids. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IHE ACTION OF RAFAH AND PREPARATIONS FOR 
ADVANCE INTO PALESTINE. 

(Maps 8. 11 ; Skeitches B, 13 ; Diagram 1.) 

The Action of Rafah. 

I. The Turks had been dealt a heavy blow at Magdhaba, 
but it was impossible to follow up the advantage imme- 
diately. The Force was stiJl condemned to wait on rail 
and pipe. It was reported by the R.F.G. that the enemy 
was entrenching a position at El Magruntein, south of Rafah, 
which was occupied by about two battalions with mountain 
artillery. The Turks had again left an isolated detachment 
within striking reach of the British mounted troops, for no 
other encampment could be located within ten miles, the 
next position being apparently on the left bank of the Wadi 
Ghazze about Wdi Sheikh Nuran and SheUal. General 
Chetwode, commanding the Desert Column, considered that 
a cutting-out raid, like that at Magdhaba, offered reasonable 
prospects of success against Rafah. As the advance of 
railway and pipe-line could not be made rapid enough to 
permit of the occupation of this place for some time to come. 
General Dobell and Sir A. Murray concurred — ^the 
Coimnander-in-Chief with the proviso that at this stage 
no undue risks should be run. 

On the 28th December the 1st L.H. Brigade carried 
out a reconnaissance to Bir el Burj, 12 miles ^ong the El 
Arish — Rafah road, which was found to be in fair condition 
and suitable for cars and guns. General Ghauvel then 
ordered a more important reconnaissance, to Sheikh 
Zowaiid, 20 miles from El Arish and only 10 from the 
Turkish position. This was carried out by the 1st L.H. 
Brigade, which marched out on the morning of the 30th 
December, bivouacked that night at Sheikh Zowaiid, and 
returned to camp the following afternoon. About a hundred 
Mendly inhabitants were found in the village, where water 
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was plentiful. Some cultivation, it has been stated, had 
t^en seen about El Arish, but the brigade brought back 
tidings of still better country, with rolling stretches of 
pasture and young crops, brightly starred with poppies and 
other wild-flowers. A small advanced guard, pushing for- 
ward to rising ground beyond Sheikh Zowaiid, had seen 
great activity at El Magruntein. 

For a few days it was necessary to send back to railhead 
the N.Z.M.R. and 3rd L.H. Brigades to save transport. 
They returned to El Arish on the 5th January. The difld- 
culty regarding supplies at El Arish was not yet over, 
though nearing its end. On the 4th January the first 
construction train reached the town, but it was to be some 
time before railhead, with the large station and sidings 
necessary, could be established there. The landing of 
supplies from the sea, on an exposed beach and in squally 
winter weather, was both slow and dangerous. The arrange- 
ments made by Vice-Admiral Sir R. Wemyss had, however, 
resulted in the first consignment of stores being put ashore 
in boats and lighters on the 23rd December and in the 
landing of 1,500 tons in the ensuing fortnight. 

V^e the infantry was entrenching El Arish plans were 
being made for the raid against the enemy's position at 
Raf^. The troops which had captured Magdhaba, that is 
the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division (less 2nd L.H. Brigade) 
and Camel Brigade, were to be employed in this operation, 
and in addition the 5th Mounted Brigade and No. 7 Light 
Car Patrol.^ General Chetwode decided to command the 
raid in person. On the 7th January his orders were issued, 
with instructions for the concentration of the force at Sheikh 
Zowaiid. 

At 4 p.m. on the 8th January the force moved out 
from El Arish, the 5th Mounted Brigade leading. After 
the Yeomanry had enveloped Sheikh Zowaiid, the column 
advanced and bivouacked about 10 p.m., the main body 
closing up to the cross roads west of the village. 

At 1 a.m. on the 9th January the advance was resumed, 
all wheeled vehicles except the guns remaining at Sheikh 
Zowaiid. The A. & N.Z. Mounted Division, followed by 
the Camel Brigade, moved along the track to Karm Ibn 
Musleh, the 1st L.H. Brigade as advanced guard. The 5th 
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Mounted Brigade, leaving two troops of the Worcester 
Yeomanry for the protection of Sheikh Zowaiid,^ moved 
off by the same route at 2.3 a.m., except for a squadron of 
the Worcester Yeomanry, which followed the historic El 
Arish — Rafah road. Half a mile outside Sheikh Zowaiid 
a Bedouin camel patrol was overrun by the advanced guard 
and fortunately captured to a man. The R.F.C. had during 
the previous afternoon prevented observation of the column's 
advance by Turkish aircraft, so that the enemy was still 
in ignorance of the impending attack. 

Map 11. At 3.30 a.m. the column reached Point 250, the road- 
sketch 13 . jmj^ction miles south of Rafah, halted for an hour, then 
continued the advance eastward. The left flank guard of 
the 3rd L.H. Brigade captured two Turks, though not 
before they had put up a flare. The signal was not repeated 
elsewhere and probably was not seen. 

At 5.15 a.m., the N.Z.M.R. Brigade, led by Major 
C. L, Barlow, an intelligence officer who knew the country 
well, and a native guide, was detached from the column to 
round up the native encampments about Karm Ibn Musleh 
and Shokh es Sufi, The population consisted of old men, 
women and children, with no arms but a few swords and 
revolvers. They gave a warning, however, before the New 
Zealanders could reach them — ^the long-drawn Arab ‘*lu- 
lu-lu !" which travels a great distance — ^and as dawn 
appeared smoke signals went up from one Bedouin camp 
after another. At 6.15 a.m. the Auckland Regiment crossed 
the frontier, a dramatic and significant moment in the 
course of the campaign. The action that followed was to 
be fought in two continents, Asia and Africa. 

Br.-General Cha 3 d:or reported to General Chauvel that 
there was a good position of assembly for the division in 
the neighbourhood of Karm Ibn Musleh. General Chauvel 
then moved up to this spot, dropping the Camel Brigade 
on the way. By 6.45 a.m. the 1st and 3rd L.H. Brigades 
and the artillery were just south of Karm Ibn Musleh, thus 
cutting off the retreat of the enemy to the south-east ; the 
N,Z.M.R. Brigade was rather over a mile to the north, and 
the Camel Brigade three-quarters of a mile to the west. 


^ Two troops of the 1st L.H. Brigade were also left as baggage-guard, 
and probably similar detachments from the other brigades, Qiough this 
is not recorded. 
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The 5th Mounted Brigade and General Chetwode*s head- 
quarters remained at Point 210, 4| miles west of Karm 
Ibn Musleh. A patrol of the Wellington Regiment was 
sent out to cut the telegraph line running east from Rafah 
in the direction of SheUal. 

General Chauvel and his C.R.A. now reconnoitred the 
Turkish position. From Karm Ibn Musleh, where the ground 
was slightly higher, it was clearly visible and proved to be 
extremely strong. The approaches were devoid of cover and 
the immediate neighbourhood of the entrenchments almost 
a glacis. In the centre was a formidable keep, known as 
the Reduit,'' on a smooth grassy knoll.^ South of this, 
in a rough semi-circle, was a series of three systems of works, 
known as A,’’ B,” and ‘‘ G,” the “ B works forming a 

first line of defence against advance from the south. The 
works were well dug and excellently sited, with a perfect field 
of fire up to 2,000 yards in almost every direction. But they 
were not wired, and this fact gave the attackers a chance of 
success. Desert Column headquarters sent a message to 
General Chauvel that a deliberate artillery preparation was 
necessary in view of the position’s stren^. General 
Chetwode announced that when targets had been selected 
he would cross the fire of the divisional artillery (consisting 
of the Leicester, Inverness and Somerset Batteries R.H.A.) 
with that of '' B ” Battery H.A.C., attached to the 5th 
Mounted Brigade, to obtain a greater concentration of fire. 

At 8.30 General Chauvel, having received from the air 
reports that the roads east and south-east of Rafah were 
clear but for a few patrols, issued his orders. The N.Z.M.R. 
and 1st L.H. Brigades were to attack the '' G,'’ or eastern, 
group of works, and the Camel Brigade the B ” group. 
Artillery preparation was to begin at 9.30 a.m., and continue 
for half an hour, at the end of which time the attack was 
to commence. The 3rd L.H. Brigade was to remain in 
divisional reserve. General Chetwode was holding the 
5th Mounted Brigade in column reserve. 

By 9.45 a.m. the attacking troops had approached 
mounted to within 2,000 yards of the entrenchments. As 
they advanced, a camel train with an infantry escort was 


^ Officers who took part in the action state that after the capture of 
the position it was found that the enemy had extended the Reduit to 
include Point 265, after the compilation of the map on which Map 11 is 
based. 
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observed leaviixg Rafah on the Khan Yunis road. The 
Canterbury Regiment headed straight for Rafah itself and 
quickly captured the village, with 45 prisoners — Germans, 
Turks and armed Bedouin — ^and a number of camels, horses 
and mules. The regiment, with the Auckland on its left 
and the Wellington in support (the latter after despatching 
two troops to the northward to observe Khan Yunis), then 
advanced dismounted due south against the ridge at Point 
265. Brigade headquarters advanced to the boundary pillar 
a mile south of Rafah, whence there was an excellent view 
of the greater part of the Turkish position. The 1st L.H. 
Brigade advanced dismotmted from the east against the 
“ C ” group of works, but was able to make little progress 
against shrapnel and heavy machine-gim fire. 

On the south, the attack of the Camel Brigade had been 
launched, the 1st Battalion being directed on B4, the 3rd 
Battalion being in support and the 2ad in reserve. At 
10.30 a.m. the 5th Mounted Brigade, ordered by General 
Chetwode to demonstrate against the works further west, 
moved ofi from Point 210, Warwick Yeomanry on right and 
Gloucester on left. The remaining squadron of the 
Worcester (two troopshaving been left, as recorded, at Sheikh 
Zowaiid, one detached to watch the left flank, while one 
squadron was acting as escort to " B ” Battery H.A.G.) 
followed in reserve. On arrival upon the plateau, 2,500 
37ards from the enemy’s position, the Warwick Yeomanry 
was ordered to engage Works B1 and B2, and the Gloucester 
sent to the left along the edge of the sand-dunes (which 
here ran 2 miles inland) to attack the right of Al, the 
most westerly of the worlm. The troops dismounted 
and went into action at a range of 2,000 3mrds, at once 
coming under the fire of machine guns and two guns firing 
shrapnel. 

All exits to the north being now stof^d by the New 
Zealanders, orders were issued for the reserves to be thrown 
in and the attack pressed home. The 3rd L.H. Brigade 
(less 8th A.L.H., left with divisional headquarters) was to 
attack CB and C4 on the left of the 1st L.H. Brigade and in 
touch with it. Br.-Greneral Cox, commanding the 1st L.H. 
Bri^de, was to reinforce his fine and push home an attack 
against and C5, keeping touch with the N.Z.M.R. Brigade 
on his right. The Ckimel Brigade was to dose with its 
original objective, the “ B " trenches. 
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At 11 a.nx. the position of the troops, from right to left, 1917, 
was as follows : — Canterbury and Auckland fefles, two ^ 
squadrons 1st A.L.H., one squadron 2nd AX.H., 3rd A.L.H., 

10th A.L.H., 1st Battalion Imperial Camel Corps, Warwick 
and Gloucester Yeomanry. The Inverness Battery was 
covering the N.Z.M.R. Brigade, the Leicester and Somerset 
Batteries the two Austrsdian brigades, the Hong Kong 
Battery the Camel Brigade ; while the H.A.C. battery shelled 
the “ G works from a point three-quarters of a mile north- 
east from Point 210. 

By 12.15 p.m. the N.Z.M.R. Brigade (the Wellington 
now having moved up between the other two regiments) 
was within 600 yards of the enemy’s position, and shortly 
afterwards its right foimd touch with the left of the 5th 
Mounted Brigade, the cordon of troops round the enemy’s 
fortifications being thus complete. The 2nd Battalion of 
the Camel Brigade was thrown in to thicken the line of 
the 1st and prolong its right. The batteries pushed forward 
boldly over the open ground, B ” Battery H.A.C. ad- 
vancing 1,500 yards from its former position to within about 
the same distance from the enemy and switching its fire 
from the '' C ” works to support the attack of the 5th Mounted 
Brigade. The 7th Light Car Patrol had been put at 
Br.-General Wiggin's disposal and he had ordered it to sup- 
port the left of his line, which was in trouble from Turkish 
machine-gun fire. The cars were boldly and smartly handled. 

They bumped across country till iiey reached the Rafah 
road, rushed along it under fire past the flank of the Turkish 
position to a simken portion winch gave them just sufficient 
cover, and there came into action at a range of 1,600 yards, 
bringing oblique fire to bear on A1 and A2. 

Step by step, during the next two hours, the troops from 
aU sides pressed in upon the position. But the very slight 
undulations of the ground gave hardly any cover, and every 
yard seemed to be teaten by machine-gun fire. The advance 
became slower and slower. At 2.30 p.m. General Chauvel 
called for a fresh effort against the Reduit (by the N.Z.M.R. 
Brigade) and the ‘‘ G ” works at 3.30 p.m. ; the artillery 
keeping up an intense fire on them till that hour.^ In the 
interval he received somewhat serious news from the New 

^ The Inverness Battery had by now only 19 rounds left, and was 
withdrawn to divisional headquarters. 
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Zealanders. A patrol had caught in the open near Rafah 
a Turkish of&cer and some Germans, who had stated on 
interrogation that the 160th RegimenP- had left Shellal to 
relieve the garrison of Rafah as soon as the action had begun. 
Confirmation of the report quickly followed, for the New 
Zealand patrols saw troops in artillery formation, about two 
battalions, advancing over the ridges west of Shellal. At 
4.15 p.m. the flank guard in the direction of Khan Yunis 
also reported that a force of about 500 was advancing on 
Rafah. Messages received by General Chauvel from his 
own formations all indicated that little or no progress was 
being made. The situation of the column was now 
exceedingly difiB.cult. 

At 4.30 p.m. General Chauvel had a conversation on 
the telephone with General Chetwode, who decided that, 
owing to the advance of the Turkish reinforcements and the 
poor prospect of capturing the position quickly enough, it 
might be necessary to break off the action and that pre- 
paratory arrangements should be made to do so. Orders 
to this effect were actually written by the staff of the A. & 
N.Z. Mounted Division, but before they were issued the 
turning point of the action had come and the General 
himself caught sight of the New Zealanders topping the 
green hill at Point 265. 

At the moment when he was speaking to the G.O.G. 
Desert Column, the N.Z.M.R. Brigade was being launched 
to the final assault on the Reduit. The troops swept up the 
slope with the bayonet, and after a few minutes' fighting 
the central position was in their hands. ^ 

An attack against C5 was at once organized, but before 
the advancing New Zealanders reached it the Turks in the 
work stood up and raised their hands. The 1st L.H, 
Brigade, which had previously been forced by the enemy's 
fire to give some ground, followed up the success of the New 
Zealanders on its right by again advancing and capturing 


‘ This regiment either temporarily formed part of the 3rd Division oi 
was attached to it. 

® Br .-General Chaytor in his report thus describes the attack and 
final assault : — ** This attack was carried out in a perfect manner. The 
'‘brigade had to advance for over a mile across an open, grassy slope, devoid 
“ of any cover. The covering fire from machine guns and rifles was exc^lent, 
" made the Redoubt appear a smoking furnace, and kept the Turks* fire 
“ down. The men covered the last 600 to 800 yards in two grand rushes, 
“ everyone having made up his mind to get home, and the result was that 
“ the position was taken with very little loss to ourselves.** 
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the remainder of the enemy’s position on its front, while the 
3rd L.H. Brigade was equally successful. To the south the 
Camel Brigade, which had thrown its 3rd Battalion into the 
attack, launched an assault on the '' B ” group of works. 
The troops had in most cases worked their way to within 
assaulting distance by crawling, and were unaware of the 
exact position of the enemy’s front line. Fortunately, 
when they were within 200 yards of this the Turks fixed 
bayonets and let them be seen above the parapet, thus 
marking their position for the attackers. The last 40 yards 
were covered in a swift rush, the men cheering loudly. As 
they approached the trench, white flags appeared. A short 
fight followed with those who would not surrender, and B2, 
the central work of the system, v^as captured by 4.50 p.m. 
It was one of the most strongly held, and the Camel Brigade 
captured 5 officers and 214 other ranks. Shortly afterwards 
B1 was captured by the Warwick Yeomanry, the total 
number of prisoners captured in the " B ” works being 320. 
Br.-General Wiggin had meanwhile switched the bulk of his 
force from the B ” works to the A,” and the latter were 
evacuated by the enemy. Some of the Turks from these 
works were captured by the Australians, but a number 
probably escaped in the dusk. 

The action was over and it was urgently necessary to 
withdraw as swiftly as possible. Detachments from the 
Wellington Regiment were already engaged at long range 
with parties of the enemy advancing from ShelM and Khan 
Yunis. Arrangements were made to collect the wounded 
without delay and teams hastily despatched to bring in a 
captured motmtain battery. For the former purpose the 
3rd L.H. Field Ambulance, covered by a regiment of the 3rd 
L.H. Brigade, was left behind. The remainder of the 
column marched back to Sheikh Zowaiid, where it bivouacked 
for the rest of the night. 

It was learnt from aeroplane reports that the enemy had 
made no attempt to reoccupy Rafah, so on the morning of 
the 10th January a squadron of the 3rd L.H. Brigade and 
the 7th Light Car Patrol returned to the battlefield with all 
available limbered wagons and loaded these up with captured 
material.^ The 8th A.L.H., which remained all night at 


^ The local Bedoxiin, who had remained impassive spectators of the 
action, were found busily engaged in looting. 


1917. 
9 dan. 
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Rafah, had a brush with Turkish cavalry and camelry east 
of Shokh es Sufi at 7 a.m., drove them off, and captured 14 
prisoners. 

The captures in this brilliant action were 35 officers 
(including the Turkish commander and one German) and 
1,438 other ranks (including 10 Germans) unwounded, and 
162 wounded ; a total of 1,635. It was estimated that 200 
o‘f the enemy were killed. The bulk of the prisoners belonged 
to the Slst Regiment {3rd Division), two battalions of which 
were annihilated. Four mountain guns, 4 machine guns, 
578 rifles, a considerable quantity of ammunition and other 
material, 83 camels, 54 mules and horses were also taken. 
The British losses were 487.^ The total was more than thrice 
that incurred at Magdhaba, but this had been a more difficult 
operation, conducted against a stronger position and troops 
of better quahty, and the casualties cannot be considered 
high. The enemy had defended his trenches with stubborn- 
ness and bravery. Even when they were under the heaviest 
fire, men could be seen exposing themselves to take deliberate 
aim. But the marksmanship of the Turks, as at Magdhaba, 
was poor. General Chetwode stated in his report to Sir 
C. Dobell that, excellent as was the work of all the troops 
engaged, the part played by the New Zealand Brigade was 
outstanding. That the action terminated favourably was 
largely due to its dashing assault upon the Reduit, for from 
that moment Turkish resistance began to crack. 

The enemy had' not learned aright the lesson of the 
disaster which had befallen his detachment at Magdhaba. 
It can only be supposed that he considered his position at 
Rafah to be better and more easily reinforced in case of 
need. 2 That this view was not altogether ill-founded is 
shown by the fact that, owing to the arrival of enemy rein- 
forcements and the lack of water — available only within the 


‘ Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

Officers 3 31 - 

Other ranks . . . . 68 384 1 

• •* Sinai. ” : Exess, i, 24. Kress states that his advice was to evacuate 
Sinai, completely, but that Djemal for political reasons would not consent 
to this course. He points out that the actions of Magdhaba and Rafah 
proved the great advantage possessed in country of this sort by a com- 
batant very strong in mounted troops over an enemy almost wiiiout this 
arm. Great as was the British superiority in this respect, it was not so 
great as Kress declares when he describes the three brigades at Magdhaba 
as ” two Bngli^ cavalry divisions." 
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enemy’s position or many miles to the rear — ^the British at 
one moment proposed to retire before the fight was won. 

The margm between success and failure had been slight. 

The decision to leave wheels behind at Sheikh Zowaiid 
afterwards appeared to have been unnecessary and certainly 
increased the column’s difficulties. By 1.30 p.m. no less 
than four of the New Zealand machine guns were out of 
action for lack of ammunition. Major A. H. Wilkie, quarter- 
master of the Wellington Regiment, brought up a supply 
from Sheikh Zowaiid and, hearing that his regiment was 
calling for ammunition, seized a cable wagon, tipped out 
the contents, filled it with boxes of S.A.A., and brought it 
up at a gallop, just in time for the machine guns to come 
into action to cover the final assault.^ 

Reconstruction and Preparation. 

The occupation of Sinai may be said to have begun in Map 8, 
early April 1916. It had been extended by bounds, followed Sketch B. 
by steady consolidation and preparation for the next move, 
except for one important check administered by the enemy 
at Qatiya^. The fringe of cultivation was now reached, but 

^ “ New Zealand Official History/' pp. 77-8. The machine guns of 
the 7th Light Car Patrol would also have run out of ammunition had not 
the Yeomen of the 5th Mounted Brigade refilled belts from their bandoliers. 

That the Inverness Battery had to be withdrawn for lack of ammunitioii 
has been mentioned. 

2 The following table gives the dates of the various moves and 
important events in the course of the advance, with the mileage from 
the starting point at Qantara : — 

April . . . . . . . . Occupation of the Qatiya basin by 

mounted troops — ^25 miles. 

23rd April . . . . . . Turkish surprise attack on the 

mounted troops. 

April-August .. .. Occupation of the Romani Oasis. 

Railway and wire road laid to 
Romani — ^23 miles. 

4th— 14th August . . . • Turkish attack on British position 

at Romani ; Turks pursued to 
Bir el Abd by mounted troops, 

17th November . . . . Railhead 8 miles east of Salmana — 

54 miles. Pipehead Romani — 23 
miles. 

1st December . . . . Railhead east of Mazar — 64 miles. 

21st December . . . . Occupation of El Arish — ^90 miles. 

23rd December . . . . Pursuit of Turks and destruction of 

rear guard at Magdhaba. 

9th January (1917) . . . . Capture of Turkish force at Rafah 

on the Palestine frontier — 117 
miles. 

T 
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Diagram 1. the method of progress was to continue. The speed of the 
advance had been and was to remain dependent on that 
of the railway and, in rather less degree, of the pipe-hne. 
From the 17th November onwards the supply of water was 
as shown in the diagram attached ; that is to say, practically 
all water drunk by troops and labourers was drawn by tank 
trucks through a battery of stand-pipes from the reservoir 
at Romani, and carried forward to storage tanks at railhead 
and other points. When pipehead reached Sir el Abd a 
similar reservoir had already been constructed there, from 
which the trucks were now filled. Thereafter the pipe-line 
advanced at an increased pace and on the 5th February 
1917 reached El Arish. It had almost caught up the railway, 
and had brought near the hour when offensive action in 
Southern Palestine would be possible, so far as water and 
supplies were concerned. 

But the necessity of waiting while railway and water 
supply were constructed was not the sole trammel to progress. 
On the 11th January a telegram was received from the 
C.I.G.S. which confiirmed, and indeed reinforced, that of the 
15th December quoted in the last chapter.^ The general 
situation. Sir W. Robertson stated, did not at present permit 
the despatch of the reinforcements which the Commander- 
in-Chief considered necessary, and the War Cabinet had 
therefore decided to defer the prosecution of operations on 
a large scale in Palestine until the autumn. The general 
policy during the summer was therefore to prepare for such 
a campaign, but meanwhile — ^here was the rub — ^to be ready 
to release for service in France one or two divisions. It was 
hoped to send some troops during the summer from East 
Africa and India. At the same time Sir A. Murray was 
promised that none of his mounted troops should be taken 
from him and informed that there was no intention of cur- 
tailing such activities as he considered justified by his 
resources. The blow fell sooner than was expected, for on 
the 17th January the War Office ordered a division to be 
prepared for despatch to France. Sir A. Murray selected 
the 42nd, and rearranged his forces. The 54th Division 
was moved up from the Canal to Romani, while the 53rd 
took the place of the 42nd further forward. The 42nd 


See pp. 260-1. 
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Division began embarkation in Egy^pt early in February. 1917. 
Once again Sir A. Murray felt it his duty to repeat to the 3 ^ 
War Office his estimate that he needed five infantry divisions Sketch* B. 
in addition to his mounted troops. 

Sir G. Dobell, commanding the Eastern Force, had now 
submitted his appreciation and proposals for action. He 
stated, in brief, that the enemy in front of him did not 
number more than 12,000, but that reinforcement by another 
division was possible. Two lines of advance were open to 
the Eastern Force : by Rafah, or Auja on the Turkish 
railway. But as the enemy had practically withdrawn from 
Sinai and his railhead was in the air, there was no advantage 
to be gained by advancing in that direction, since an advance 
on Rafah would force him to fall back from Auja. Further, 
he must then, if he wished to defend Palestine, fight with his 
inadequate forces or withdraw troops from elsewhere. General 
Dobell therefore proposed to keep to the coast, and w^as now 
in a position to advance his mounted troops to Rafah, which 
had not been reoccupied by the Turks after the raid of the 
9th January : keeping two divisions at El Arish, to which 
he would move his own headquarters. To these suggestions 
Sir A. Murray agreed, uttering a word of warning against 
pushing a small force too far forward. 

For operations in normal terrain the transport extem- 
porized for service in Sinai stood in need of some reorganiza- 
tion. On the 13th January the War Office concurred in 
Sir A. Murray's proposals to ire-equip the 52nd, 53rd and 
54th Divisions with wheeled trains instead of the camel 
trains employed in the desert ; but only on condition that 
the persoimel should be so far as possible other than Euro- 
pean, as none would be available from home. The War Office 
also gave approval to his proposal that those Yeomanry 
brigades which were not remounted after their return from 
Gallipoli should be numbered the 229th, 230th and 231st 
Infantry Brigades and formed into a new division, the 
74th (Yeomanry) Division. It was recognized that some 
time would elapse before artillery, engineers and auxiliary 
services to complete this division to establishment 
would be forthcoming, but the infantry material was 
magnificent. 

The War Office likewise agreed to the proposed re-forma- 
tion of the 4th Australian Light Horse Brigade from three 


T2 
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regiroents unbrigaded since the return from Gallipoli,^ and to 
the organization of his mounted troops into two divisions of 
four brigades each : — ^A. & N.Z. Moimted Division (Major- 
General H. G. Chauvel), consisting of the 1st and 2nd L.H., 
N.Z.M.R., and 22nd Mounted Brigades ; and Imperial 
Moimted Division (Major-General H.W. Hodgson), consisting 
of the 3rd and 4th L.H., 5th and 6th Mounted Brigades. 

Considerable developments had taken place in the 
medical arrangements since the Battle of Romani, partic- 
ularly with regard to the evacuation of wounded from the 
battlefield and their transport by rail. In December for 
the first time a hospital train was brought east of the Canal. 
The medical situation in Sinai, at the time of the advance to 
El Arish, was as follows : — 

At Railhead. — Immobile sections of divisional field 
ambulances, accommodating 700 casualties. 

At Bir el Abd. — ^No. 24 G.G.S., open for 400 cases ; 
Nos. 53 and 54 G.G.S’s. parked, with equipment 
for 200 each. 

At Bir el Mazar. — ^No. 26 G.G.S., open for 400 cases. 

At Mahamdiyah. — ^No. 2 (Australian) Stationary Hos- 
pital with 800 beds. 

At Qantara East. — No. 24 Stationary Hospital, with 
800 beds. 

Two hospital trains and equipment for an emergency train 
were av^able on the Sinai railway. Evacuation by sea 
was impossible, as there was no point on the coast where 
hospital ships could take off wounded. 

The A. & N.Z. Mounted Division Field Ambulances 
were reorganized before the Action of Rafah. The transport 
allotted to each field ambulance now consisted of 10 pairs 
of litters, 15 pairs of cacolets, 12 sand-carts, 12 cycle stretchers 
and 6 sledges, capable of carrying 92 patients at one time. 
The new organization, put to the test of battle at Rafah, 
worked well. The time was coming, however, when motor 
ambulances could be employed. 

The transfer of mounted troops to the Eastern Force 
made necessary a rearrangement of the Eg37ptian garrisons. 
For internal defence and tike maintenance of order the War 
OfiB.ce had for some time been sending out British garrison 

^4th, llth aad 12th A.L.H. The brigade was commanded by 
Br.-General J. B Meredith, who had commanded the 1st L.H. Brigade 
at Romani- 
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battalions, composed of men — ^in part old Regular soldiers — 
past marching age, and younger men incapacitated by 
wounds or other disabilities from more active service. These 
proved of value, especially for the guarding of stores at 
Alexandria and Port Said, Outside Eastern Force and the 
Royal Flying Corps, there were only three relatively small 
commands directly under G.H.Q. : Western Force, Alex- 
andria District and Delta District, composed as follows : — 
Western Force — 

Bikanir Camel Corps ; 

230th and 231st Brigades 

Detachments R.A., dismoimted (seven 15-pdr. guns, 
two 9-pdr. Krupp gims, two Naval 4-in. guns) ; 

5 Armoured Motor Batteries ; 

6 Light Gar Patrols (Fords) ; 

Motor Machine-gun Battery ; 

1 Garrison Battalion. 

Alexandria District — 

103rd Local Company R.G.A. ; 

5th Battalion British West Indies Regiment ; 

2 Garrison Battalions. 

Delta District — 

2nd Battalion North Lancs Regiment (from East Africa) ; 

l/4th Duke of Cornwall's L.I. (from Aden) ; 

5 Garrison Battalions, 

The troops on the Canal itself (still forming part of 
Eastern Force) had been reduced as far as possible, and now 
consisted of the following : — 

Northern Section — 

20th (Indian) Brigade ; 

1st and 2nd Battalions British West Indies Regiment ; 

3 Garrison Battalions. 

Southern Section — 

Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade ; 

2 Companies Imperial Cornel Corps ; 

267th Brigade R.F.A. (53rd Division) ; 

272nd Brigade R.F.A. (54th Division) ; 

229th Brigade (to form part of the 74th Division). 

^ These brigades remained on the Western Frontier till March» when 
they were transferred to the Eastern Front to form the 74th Division, 
D^ta Ihstrict and Western Force were then amalgamated, a few further 
garrison battalions being added. The Western Desert was thereafter 
almost entirely controUed by the mobile forces of camelry, armoured cars 
and light patrols of Ford cars. 


1917, 

Jan, 
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In the air the situation was unsatisfactory, though 
bombing attacks were carried out against the Turkish base 
at Beersheba with apparent success, and as late as the 7th 
and 8th March ^ A. Murray reported not only that his 
aircraft gave him complete information regarding Turkish 
movements, but that its activity allowed Httle or no move- 
ment on the Beersheba railway. On the 20th March, 
however, he informed the War Office that almost daily new 
enemy aeroplanes, which quite outclassed his best, appeared 
over his lines. He asked if even four fighting maclunes of 
the best type could be sent to enable Mm to prevent full 
information of his movements being gained by the enemy.^ 
The Royal Fl 3 dng Corps in Egypt at tMs date consisted of 
Headquarters Mddle East Brigade, 5th Wing (Nos. 14 
Sqdn. R.F.C. and 67 Sqdn. A.F.G.), and 20th Reserve Wing 
(Nos. 21, 22, 23, 57, 58 Reserve Squadrons and No. 3 School 
of Military Aeronautics). 

Befoee Gaza. 

Pipehead had, as previously stated, reached El Arish on 
the 5th February. The railway was beirrg laid ahead of that 
place, and a strongly entrenched position established there. 
By the 22nd February a further advance was possible, and 
on that date the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division was con- 
centrated at Sheikh Zowaiid, the troops bivouackiag on the 
beach. Next day it was reported that the enemy had 
evacuated Khan Yunis, 5 miles beyond Rafah, and the 2nd 
L.H. and N.Z.M.R. Brigades, under the command of Br.- 
General Chaytor, advanced to occupy it. K h an Yunis was, 
however, found to be held in some strength. After a brush 
with the Turkidi outposts, the column withdrew in accord- 
ance with its instructions. The enemy subsequently evac- 
uated Khan Yunis, wMch was occupied by the Desert Column 
on the 28th February. Desert Column headquarters was 
now at Sheikh Zowaiid, Eastern Force headquarters and the 
infantry at El Arish. 

^ " Sin^ ” : Kress, i, pp. 32-3. ** The standard of ef&ciency of the 
" 300th Flight Detachment was wonderful. Though the enemy had 
superiority both in numbers and quality of machines, the detachment 
** won and kept an undoubted mastery of the air from its arrival in the 
** desert in the spring of 1916 until the autumn of 1917.” 

The statement is exaggerated. The German machines were superior 
to the British, but the enemy frequently avoided combat because he could 
not replace pilots or machines and was short even of spare parts. 
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The enemy had possibly expected that the British 1917. 
would now leave the coast. Finding that they did not, the 
Turks were emboldened to reoccupy Nekhl and Bir el 
Hassana with small detachments. On the 18th February 
three columns were despatched against these posts. That 
against Bir el Hassana marched from El Arish and consisted 
of the 2nd Battalion Imperial Camel Corps and one section 
of the Hong Kong Battery. The small garrison of Hassana 
was surprised, 3 officers and 19 other ranks, with a quantity 
of stores, being captured. The two columns marching on 
Nekhl came from the Canal, the northern from Serapeum 
consisting of the 11th A.L.H., the southern from Suez of 
the headquarters 6th Mounted Brigade, detachments of 
Yeomanry of that brigade and the 58th I^fles. The enemy 
garrison at Nekhl, composed of about one hundred cavalry, 
was warned by Bedouin of the British advance and fell back 
towards Aqaba, leaving a field gun and 11 prisoners in British 
hands. 

During February the reports of agents showed that the 
enemy had received reinforcements in the shape of the 16ih 
Division and two regiments of the ZrA Gavalry Division.'^ 
Desertions, however, were also fairly numerous, and between 
the Action of Rafah and the end of February 70 deserters 
entered the British lines.^ 

From the date on which their detachment at Rafah 
had been destroyed the Turks had devoted themselves to 
the perfection of their position at SheUal, which was now 
very strong. Sir A. Murray had made all arrangements to 
attack this position when, on the 5th March, the R.F.C, 6 March, 
reported that the enemy was withdrawing. Vigorous 
bombing attacks were carried out by the R.F.G. against 
Beersheba, Tell esh Sheria (12 miles north-west, where the 


^ This was a new formation, the old division of that number having 
been dissipated and practically destroyed by hunger in the Caucasus. 
The Turkish cavalry was armed with the lance. Except on one occasion, 
just prior to the Third Battle of Gaza, it never attempted mounted action 
in the course of the campaign. The very great British superiority in 
mounted troops rendered this practically impossible. The 3rd Cavalry 
Division has, however, from this point to the end of the campaign, probably 
the best record among the Turkish formations. 

2 Kress (“ Sinai,'* i, p. 25) complains of heavy losses from this cause. 
It seems that only a very small proportion of the deserters came over to 
the British, by far the greater number, and especially Uae Arabs and 
Syrians, disappearing in the towns and villages of Palestine and Trans- 
jordan. 
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railway crossed the Wadi esh Sheria) and on the junction of 
the Beersheba railway with the Jerusalem-Jaiia line. These 
attacks were intended to interfere with the withdrawal, but 
it was soon found that the enemy had fallen back no further 
than Gaza and Tell esh Sheria, 14 miles north and north-east 
respectively of Shellal.^ 

However, the distance which he had put between 
himself and the British advanced troops was sujB6cient to 
necessitate a further pause, while the railway was being laid 
to Rafah. Meanwhile, the British mounted troops were 
reorganized into two divisions and preparations pressed on 
for an attack upon the Turkish position at Gaza. 


’ Sinai ” : Kress, i, p, 25. Kress would have liked to fight on liis 
suTOng position at Shellal, hut found himself too weak to hold it and at 
same time assure the defence of Gaza. The reinforcements promised 
Enver came too late (most of them, in fact, not till after the First 
with a heavy heart " he ordered the evacuation of 
oneilal. He had to dispose his force to hold up the British if they advanced 
along the coast, or if — ^though this appeared to him improbable — ^they 
attempted to advice by way of Beersheba upon Jerusalem. The last 
round of ammunition was successfully withdrawn. 









CHAPTER XVI 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF GAZA. 

(Map 12 ; Sketches B, 14.) 

The Situation in Late March, 1917. 

Sir a. Murray’s general instructions still remained Sketch B, 
the negative ones contained in the War Office telegram of 
the 11th January ; that the projected advance into Palestine 
and capture of Jerusalem had been postponed until the 
autumn.^ The departure of the 42nd Division had left him 
with three infantry divisions only, the 52nd, 53rd and 54th. 

Pressure on the enemy was, however, about to be renewed 
on all fronts ; in this the War Cabinet desired that he 
should take his share, and it was aware that he had in 
contemplation an attack on Gaza.^ 

By the 1st March railhead had reached Sheikh Zowaiid, 

30 miles from Gaza. By the 21st Rafah Station was open 
and the line had been extended to the neighbourhood of 
Khan Tunis. The pipe-line was following it closely, though, 
owing to a temporary shortage of 12-inch piping, smaller 
gauges were being employed between El Arish and Rafah. 

The local water supply was now improved, Khan Tunis in 
particular containing one remarkable well which afterwards, 
when a pumping engine had been installed, produced an 
almost unlimited quantity. But though it was now possible 


1 See p. 272. 

® On Uie 26th February, in continuation of conferences in the previous 
October and November, an Anglo-French Congress assembled at Calais 
and decided upon the details of a great series of offensive operations to 
take place ihat spring. On the llth March Baghdad was occupied by the 
British and an Allied offensive in Macedonia was begun. On the 9th April, 
the British in France began the series of operations known as the Battles 
of Arras, 1917, and on the 16th the French “ NiveUe offensive ” on the 
Aisne opened. The Russian Revolution, which accentuated the need of 
Allied activity on other fronts, broke out in March. 
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to concentrate the whole of the Eastern Force at Rafah or 
even further forward, there was not sufficient transport to 
permit of the conduct of operations at any considerable 
distance from railhead. There were no supply columns 
except those improvised from the Camel Transport Corps 
as required. The infantry divisions had their new horsed 
trains, the mounted troops still their camel trains ; but 
there were as yet no roads fit for motor transport, 
even had this been then available in Egypt in sufficient 
quantity. 

The Turkish forces were disposed in the vicinity of 
their railway, with a detachment at Gaza. Their locations 
were believed to be Abu Hureira, 10 miles south-east of 
Gaza, Huj and Tell en Nejile, respectively 8^ and 17 miles 
due east of Gaza. The force holding Gaza was, then, more 
or less isolated, and the situation resembled that at the 
moment when the successful attack on Rafah had been 
made, except that in this case considerably stronger columns 
might be expected to move to the aid of the detached outpost 
if it were attacked. The total enemy forces at Gaza or in 
a position to intervene in its defence were estimated to be 
two and a half weak divisions.^ 

As a result of the advance along the coast, the British 
line of communications now overlapped the Turkish. The 
question whether the Force should foUow the coast line or 
turn inland towards Auja on the Turkish railway had 
previously been discussed and the former alternative had 
been chosen. Now that Rafah and Khan Yunis, from which 
tracks left the coast route and ran towards Beersheba, 
had been reached, the problem required reconsideration. 
Sir A. Murray, however, again came to the conclusion that 
to turn inland was inadvisable, since by so doing he would 
“be drawing his line of communications paraUel to the 
“ enemy’s front, and there was no technical advantage to be 
“ gained by linking up the military railway with the [Turkish] 
“ Central Palestine railway, either at Beersheba or Tell esh 
“ Sheria. The true line of advance,” he decided, '' was still 
'' along the coast, since the enemy was no less effectually 


^ The Historical Section of the Turkish General Staff gives the strength 
of forces which took part in the First Battle of Gaza, including one 
regiment of the SSrd Division which advanced from the north to intervene 
in the battle, as 16,000 rifles. 
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threatened thereby, while his own line of communications 
was more easily protected and railway construction was 
more rapid, owing to the absence of gradients/’ 

Both the Commander-in-Chief and Sir G. Dobell were 
concerned lest the enemy should evacuate Gaza and with- 
draw out of reach before a blow could be struck at him. It 
was therefore necessary to act swiftly, and the only effective 
action within the immediate power of the British appeared 
to be a repetition on a larger scale of the operations which 
had proved so successful at Magdhaba and Rafah ; that is 
to say, a cutting-out expedition against Gaza, after which 
it might be necessary temporarily to withdraw the whole 
force or a part of it to railhead. Sir A. Murray set three 
objects before Sir G. Dobell, to whom the operation was 
entrusted : to gain the line of the Wadi Ghazze in order to 
cover the advance of the railway, to prevent the enemy 
from withdrawing unmolested, to capture Gaza and its 
garrison by a coup de main, 

Gaz^, one of the five cities of the Philistine Alliance, 
and one of the most ancient in the world, possibly 4,000 
years old,^ has always been the gate of P^estine. It has 
been taken over and over again, especially by Egyptian 
invaders from the west, but also by armies from the north. 
Among its famous captors are Tiglath-Pileser III of Assyria 
(731 B.a), Alexander (332 B.G.),^ Khalif Omar (635 A.D.), 
Saladin (1187 A.D.), Napoleon (1799 A.D.). The Gaza of 
Omar, Saladin, Napoleon and the present day is not, 
however, on the same site as that of the Egyptians, Assyrians 
and Greeks, the city having been completely destroyed in 
96 B.G. and rebuilt under Aulus Gabinius forty years later, 
slightly further south. At the time of the outbreak of war 
it had a population of 40,000, and carried on a considerable 
export of barley to Great Britain, though it had no harbour, 
ships anchoring a mile out to take aboard their cargoes. 

The country between Rafah and Gaza, east of the 
coast belt of sand-dunes from half a mile to three miles 
broad, is a gently rolling plateau of light but firm soil, rising 
slowly inland and traversed by watercourses, which are dry 


1 The earliest mention of Gaza is in the TeU el Amarna tablets, in a 
letter from the governor who then held it for Eg3^t. The date of these 
letters is about 1,400 B.C, 

® Alexander's siege lasted two months, and he was wounded in its 
course by a bolt from a catapult. 
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except in the rainy season but then often become torrents. 
In the spring, when covered by young crops or fresh grass 
following the winter rains, it has a pleasant, verdant appear- 
ance, but the summer sun scorches it brown. 

Five miles north-east of Khan Yunis and 8 miles south- 
west of Gaza are the ruins, shrine and native village of Deir 
el Baiah, with palm and oHve groves, the only wooded area 
between the gardens of the two towns. Half-way between 
Gaza and Deir el Baiah the great Wadi Ghazze nms to the 
sea, cut wide and deep by storm-water borne to it by in- 
numerable tributary wadis from all the country round, but 
especially from the toe of the Judaean Hills, the Shephelah, 
and the plateau of Edom. Its bed is sandy, with steep mud 
ciiffs on either bank, cut by nrunerous vertical clefts, which 
run for var 3 dng but often considerable distances into the 
higher ground beyond the banks. These nuUahs were 
found to afford adinirable cover, their sides being as steep 
and firm as those of well revetted trenches, while exits were 
easily cut in them. But they made movement in the vicinity 
of the wadi dangerous in the dark, and at all times demanded 
vigilant ground scouting from mounted troops. 

After crossing the wadi the coast road passes along the 
western slope of a low ridge on the edge of the sand-dunes. 
East of this ridge is a narrow valley, from which rises a 
longer and higher ridge. This latter (hereafter referred to 
as the Es Sire Ridge) is part of a high feature east of Gaza 
and running from north-east to south-west, which is con- 
tinued almost to the right bank of the Wadi Ghazze. Parallel 
to the Es Sire Ridge and separated from it by a broad valley 
is another tongue from the high grotmd east of Gaza, known 
as the Burjabye Ridge. On the crown of this ridge, 3 miles 
south of Gaza, is what may be described as an abrupt step, 
a slight but diff-like ascent at Khirbet^ Mansura. On the 
highest point of the Es Sire Ridge, half a mile south-east 
of that quarter of Gaza known as the East Town, and over- 
looking it by 300 feet, stands the shrine of Ah el Muntar 
on the hill to which Samson bore the gates of the city. West 
and south-west of Ah el Muntar, between it and Gaza, and 
extending to a mile west of the Rafah road, lay ohve groves, 
gardens and fields, surrounded and intersected by a maze 


^ KMrbet, ruios. This prefix, common in a land of dead civilizations. 
Is hereafter ^ortened to " Kh." 
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of cactus hedges. The ridges and the valleys between them 1917 . 
were without cover and practically treeless till this area of March, 
grove and garden, extending in places over 2,000 yards from 
the town itself, was reached. To the east of Gaza the ground 
rolled away in open down, cut here and there by watercourses, 
yet ideal for the employment of mounted troops. But all 
approaches to the city were covered by the cactus hedges, 
wMch were particularly formidable on the southern side. 

They were of great height and thickness, destructible only 
by high exploave or prolonged work with cutting tools, and 
obstacles as efficient as any that defenders could hope to 
construct. 

The artificial defences at this date, though they would 
not have been serious in face of a deliberately organized 
attack supported by registered artillery, and though there 
was little wire in them, were considerable obstacles to an 
assault to be carried out in the special conditions alone 
possible in this case. The trenches south of Gaza com- 
manded bare slopes ; the absence of any cover until dose to 
the dty, and then the high hedges, gave the position its 
strength and made of it a little pleasing prospect to infantry 
attacking from the south and south-east. 

The Plan of Attack. 

Sir G. DobeU proposed that the Desert Column, under 
the command of General Chetwode, should carry out the 
attack, while the remainder of the fihstem Force moved up 
so as to be ready to give support if required. 

Eastern Force was rearranged for the operations, the 
Desert Column now comprising the A. & N.Z. Mounted 
Division (less the 1st L.H. Brigade), the Imperial Mounted 
Division (less the 4th L.H. Brigade), and the 53rd Division. 

The remaining troops, directly under the command of the 
G.O.G. Eastern Force, were the Imperial Camd Brigade, 
the 52nd and 54th Envisions, and ffie 229th Brigade, the 
only formation of the 74th Division as yet available. 

The plan of operations drawn up by G.O.G. Eastern 
Force received the approval of G.H.Q. on the 19th March. 

Its essence was that, after making good the line of the Wadi 
Ghazze, the Desert Column should carry out the coup de 
main against Gaza, while the 54th Division moved out and 
stood by to protect it against a Turkish counter-stroke from 
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the east, of which General Dobell was apprehensive. The 
operation orders of the Eastern Force,^ issued on 24th 
March, directed the G.O.C. Desert Gilumn to “ dispose 
“ his mounted troops so as to block the enemy’s lines of 
“ retreat from Gaza, and to watch for any movement of his 
" [the enemy’s] main body ” from the neighbourhood of Huj 
or Tell esh Sheria ; and then to “ attack the enemy’s force 
“ occupying Gaza.” The attack was to be carried out on the 
26th March. The operation would involve an approach 
march, carefully planned to secure surprise and fit in with 
the difficult arrangements for the supply of water. To give 
the mounted troops a radius of action of 20 miles from 
railhead, it had been necessary to transfer to them the 
newly-formed horsed trains of the infantry divisions. The 
53rd and 54th Divisions were given the camel trains which 
had been employed in the desert. It was arranged that 
the Navy should undertake the landing of stores and 
supplies at Deir el Balah as soon as they were required, 
pending the nearer approach of railhead to the Wadi 
Ghazze. 

Desert Column’s orders® were issued on the 25th March, 
on which date the Wadi Ghazze was reconnoitred by the 
divisional and brigade commanders of the Desert Column. 
Crossings were prepared and exits from the wadi selected, 
the work being covered by the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division, 
which put out a line of patrols, kept as thin and invisible 
as possible. These patrols moved some distance beyond the 
wadi, and under their cover Major-General A. G. Dallas, 
commanding the 53rd Division, made a reconnaissance of 
the grormd between the Rafah-Gaza road and the sea, and 
also of the lower portion of the Es Sire Ridge.® 


^Appendix 8. 

® Appendix 9. 

® The enemy's position had previously been reconnoitred and photo- 
graphed by the R.F.C. The existing maps, based on the Palestine 
Exploration Fund map made by Lieutenants C. R. Conder, R.E,, and 
H. H. Kitchener, R.E. (afterwards Field Marshal Lord Kitchener), were 
uncontoured but showed the features of the country by means of bru&h- 
hachuring. They gave an excellent general idea of the ground, but were 
dehcient in detail for tactical purposes. Map 12, of the First Battle of 
Gaza, is based on these maps, form-lines being substituted for the brush- 
hachuring. By the time the Second Battle was fought a partially con- 
toured map had been prepared, on which Map 13 is based. Comparing 
the maps for the First and Second Batdes, it will be seen that the former 
was substantially accurate, though lacking in detail. 
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The 53rd Division was to cross the wadi at 5 a.m., 
seize the high ground on the Es Sire and Mansura Ridges! 
and attack Ali Muntar as soon as reconnaissance and artillery 
registration had been completed. The Eastern Force was 
at this date very short of artillery. The third artillery 
brigade of each division was without howitzers, and in the 
case of the 53rd and 54th Divisions even the 18-pdr. batteries 
of these brigades were still in the Canal Defences. The 
whole force had only three heavy batteries (twelve 60-pdrs.), 
while to economize transport only one section (two guns) 
of each of these batteries was brought up for the First 
Battle of Gaza. The ammunition supply was by no means 
large. Great as had been the expansion in the production 
of guns and ammunition, the demands of the Western 
Theatre had grown correspondingly, and the secondary 
theatres of war were still pinched in this respect. 

To support General Chetwode, the 54th Division (less 
one brigade in Eastern Force reserve) had been ordered by 
Sir G. Dobell to cross the wadi immediately after the 
mounted troops and take up a position at Sheikh Abbas, 
the next ridge east of the Burjabye Ridge, to cover the 
rear of the 53rd Division and keep open the corridor along 
which it was to attack. 

General Chetwode estimated the garrison of Gaza at 
2,000, unaware that recent reinforcements had nearly 
doubled it.^ 

The orders of Major-General A. G. Dallas, commanding 
the 53rd Division,* directed the 158th and 160th Brigades 
to begin crossing the wadi at 3.30 a.m. and to advance up 
the Burjabye and Es Sire ridges respectively, the 158th to 
a covered position behind K3i. Mansura, the 160th to the 
neighbourhood of ICh. esh Sheluf. The 159th Brigade was 
to follow the 158th across the wadi and remain on the 
right bank until it received further orders. A detachment 
(hereafter described as Money’s Detachment)® was to 
cross the wadi nearer its mouth and take up a position in 


* See Note I at end of Chapter XVII. The actual date of the re- 
inforcement is unknown ; it may have been only on the night previous 
to the issue of General Chetwode’s orders. 

2 Appendix 10. 

®T&s detachment, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel N. Money, con- 
sisted of that officer’s battalion, the 2/4th West Kent (160th Brigade), 
the Gloucester Hussars (5th Mounted Brigade, Imperial Mounted Division), 
and two 60-pdrs. 15th Heavy Battery. 


1917 . 

March. 
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the sand-dunes between the Rafah-Gaza road and the sea. 
Its mission was to divert the enemy’s attention on this 
flanlr and to cover one section of the 15th Heavy Battery. 
A section of the 91st Heavy Battery was to enter the wadi 
on the Rafah-Gaza road, covered by the divisional cavalry. 
The third section of 60-pdrs. (10th Heavy Battery) was 
to form part of the 160th Brigade Group. Instructions 
issued with the orders explained that the position was not 
strongly held and that it was intended to press the attack 
with vigour. They also stated that the supply of artillery 
ammunition was limited and that it would be chiefly de- 
voted to the bombardment of “ the Labsrrinth,” a group 
of trenches due south of Gaza on the edge of the area 
enclosed by cactus hedges. 


The Preliminary Moves and Approach March. 

On the 20th March the head of the Eastern Force was 
at Rafah, 18 miles from Gaza, with outposts at Ehan Yunis. 
Here were the two mounted divisions and the headquarters 
of the Desert Column. Advanced headquarters of the 
Eastern Force also moved to Rafah on this date. The 
remainder of the force was echeloned further west, both 
for convenience of supply and to avoid a concentration 
which would indicate to the enemy preparations for an 
immediate advance. The Camel Brigade, the 52nd Division, 
and one brigade of the 54th Division were at Sheikh Zowaiid, 
29 mil es south-west of Gaza, and the remainder of the 54th 
at El Burj, 8 miles further west. The 53rd Division \Fas 
encamped upon prepared defences 4 miles south-west of 
Rafah. G.H.Q. ivas still at Cairo. 

On the 21st March the first step wras taken in a series 
of prehminary moves, arranged in accordance with the 
exigencies of wrater supply and made chiefly at night. One 
brigade of the Imperial Mounted Division advanced to Khan 
Yunis, where the groves gave considerable concealment ; 
the 53rd Division concentrated at Rafah, and the 54th 
Diviaon closed up upon its leading brigade at Sheikh 
Zowaiid. The next two days were occupied by prepara- 
tions and the move of auxiliary units. On the 24th the 
advance was resumed, the 53rd Division moving from 
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Rafah to Khan Yunis and the 54th from Sheikh Zowaiid t9i7. 
to Rafah. By midmght on the 25th the force was con- March, 
centrated close to the Wadi Ghazze as follows : — 

The two mounted divisions and the 53rd Divi- 
sion at Deir el Balah ; 

The 54th Division at In Seirat, 2 miles east of 
Deir el Balah ; 

The 52nd Division at Khan Yunis ; 

The Camel Brigade at Abasan el Kebir, 5 miles 
south-east of Khan Yunis. 

The 53rd Division thus had a march of seven miles to 
Deir el Balah, which began at dusk on the 25th to avoid 
the observation of enemy aircraft. After a halt of between 
three and four hours, the division then had to face another 
march of four miles before it reached the crossings of the 
Ghazze. As some three miles more of broken ground east 
of the wadi had to be crossed before Mansura and Esh Sheluf 
were reached, it will be seen that a heavy call upon the 
division's endurance was to be made before it was committed 
to the attack. 

At 2.30 a.m. on the 26th the A. & N.Z. Mounted 26 March, 
Division left its bivouac at Deir el Balah and moved across 
the rear of the 54th Division at In Seirat to the previously 
prepared crossing at Um Jerrar, 4J miles east of Deir el 
Balah, reaching the wadi without hitch or delay, followed 
by the Imperial Mounted Division. The Camel Brigade 
left Abasan el Kebir in the early morning^ and moved to 
its crossing at Tell el Jemmi, south of Um Jerrar, also 
arriving without mishap, though the night was of inky 
blackness. 

The 53rd Division moved out from Deir el Balah at 
1 a.m. in four columns : three brigade groups^ and Money's 
Detachment, all save the last-named with orders to be at 
a place of assembly close to the Wadi Ghazze in the neigh- 
bourhood of El Breij by 2.45 a.m. The 160th Brigade 
(Br.-General W. J. G. Butler) was to cross at 3.30 a.m., 
the 158th Brigade (Br.-General S. F. Mott) at 3.45 a.m., 
while the 159th Brigade (Br.-General J. H. du B. Travers) 
was to follow the 158th. The artillery was to form up at 


1 There is no record of the hour at which it left its bivouac. 

® Each had only one section of a field company R.E., and one bearer 
sub-division of a field ambulance R,A.M.C., in addition to the establish- 
ment of the brigade. 

U 
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In Seirat and cross after the 158th and 160th Brigades 
had advanced sufficiently to ensure its safety: the 26et>> 
Brigade R.F.A. following the 158th Brigade Group the 
265th Brigade R.F.A. and one section 10th Heavy BaW™ 
following the 160th Brigade Group.^ ^ 

The movements all took place in accordance with 
orders, except that of the 158th Brigade. In its case the 
officer detailed as guide lost his way and the brigade was 
eventually led to the wadi by Br.-General Mott, arriving 
50 minutes late at 4.35 a.m. ° 

Money's Detachment moved down to the wadi nog r the 
shore, ready to cross at dawn, and the section of the 91st 
Heavy Battery, covered by the divisional cavalry squadron 
(Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry) moved to a good 
position, previously reconnoitred, on the Rafah-Gaza road. 

The development of a supply of water from the Wadi 
Ghazze (which, though now nearly dry, had numerous 
springs in its bed) by the divisional engineers was begun 
directiy the infantry had crossed. A supply sufficient for 
all the troops engaged was obtained, long rows of canvas 
troughs being put up for the watering of horses. 

Sir C. Dobell moved his battle headquarters from 
Rafah to just north of In Seirat, where he arrived at 6.45 a.m. 
and took up a position overlooking the wadi, then veiled 
in mist. General Chetwode also established his headquarters 
here, with the intention, as stated in his orders, of moving 
later to Sheikh Abbas. Owing to the fog, to the delay 
which it caused in the attack of the 53rd Division, and to 
the early attainment of their objectives by the mounted 
troops. General Chetwode did not, however, move his head- 
quarters across the Wadi Ghazze but conducted the operation 
from In Seirat. He was thus able to discuss personally 
with Sir G. Dobell the problems which arose in the course 
of the day. In this there was advantage, but it was perhaps 
counter-balanced by the fact that the subordinate of two 
commanders almost inevitably feels himself cramped in his 


^ It must, however, be understood that though an artillery brigade 
inarched with each of the leading infantry brigade groups, it was not at 
the tactical disposition of the brigadier, but at that of the divisional 
commander, through his C.R,A. General Pallas was influenced in making 
this arrangement by the fact that he had only two field artillery brigades 
to support three infantry brigades. He did not desire to split up his 
already inadequate artillery formations in order to allot batteries to the 
l59th Brigade. 
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conduct of an action if his superior is '' on top '' of him -p- 
as, for instance, when General Sir Charles Warren was 
conducting the Spion Kop operation in 1899, with General 
Sir Redvers BuUer looking on. General Dallas's battle 
headquarters was first established at 3.45 a.m. near El 
Breij, on the left bank of the Wadi Ghazze. 

Sir A. Murray established an advanced headquarters 
in a railway train at El Arish, in order to be in touch with 
Sir G. Dobell. He arrived at 6 p.m. on the 25th and was 
in telegraphic and telephonic communication with the 
Eastern Force exchange at Rafah. 

We have thus the following chain of command : Ad- 
vanced G.H.Q. at El Arish ; Eastern Force headquarters, the 
equivalent of the Army, near In Seirat ; Desert Column 
headquarters, the equivalent of the Corps, at the same 
point. But G.H.Q. was without reserves, so that its influence 
upon the battle was confined mainly to that of advice. 
The smallness of the staffs of Eastern Force and Desert 
Column must also be noted. The total force imder Sir 0. 
Dobell's command consisted of two mormted divisions, a 
brigade of Camel Corps, three infantry divisions ; that is 
to say, it was larger and far more complicated than a normal 
army corps. Yet his staff was smaller than that of an army 
corps on the Western Front at this period. At his advanced 
headquarters he had three genersd staff officers only, of 
whom two were out for a great part of the first night of the 
battle, endeavouring to ascertain the situation. (General 
Chetwode's staff was the equivalent of that of an infantiy 
division, the chief general staff officer being a G.S.O. 1st 
Grade. When a staff is too small for its functions the price 
paid in battle is excessive strain, lack of sleep, and consequent 
liability to error. 

The Fog at Dawn on the 26th March. 

The occupation of the line of the Wadi Ghazze, un- 
opposed by the enemy, was to be interrupted by the weather. 
About 4 a.m., after a still, cold and very dark night, fog 
rolled up from the sea, gradually thickening tiU by 5 a.m., 
just before dawn, objects could not be distinguished at 20 


^ The two headquarters were actually, and remained all day, side by 
side, in the open and without cover of any sort. 
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yaxds’ distance. A large proportion of the infantry had 
fortunately by this time completed the crossing of the wadi. 
A fog of this density was unusual in March, and no provision 
for its occurrence — except the allowance of a margin of 
time — ^had been made in framing plans for the attack. Its 
appearance was the first of several accidents which marred 
the day and caused the loss of valuable hours in an operation 
against time, for the completion of which every moment of 
daylight was required. 

To have cancelled an enveloping attack of this nature 
would now have been difficult, as the mounted troops were 
well on their way, and would, unless they could be brought 
back, be visible to the enemy in large masses as soon as the 
fog cleared. Moreover, the headquarters of Eastern Force 
and Desert Gilumn were at the moment both on the move 
to In Seirat. To General Chetwode, whose headquarters 
opened at In Seirat at 6.37, a few minutes before that of 
the Eastern Force, it appeared that the only possible course 
was to allow the movement to continue and to hope for an 
improvement as soon as the sxm made itself felt. In any 
case the mounted troops, heading through the fog for open 
country, could not easily have been stopped, nor was it to them 
entirely a disadvantage. If fog renders movement slow and 
maintenance of direction difficult, it also screens from view. 

It was impossible for Gener^ Dallas to go forward, as 
he had hoped, to reconnoitre the ground over which he was 
to attack. He therefore waited at El Breij, hoping that 
the fog would lift, while his two leading brigades, after a 
slight delay, slowly and carefully felt their way forward to 
their positions on the ridges. The expected improvement 
in visibility occurred about 7.30 a.m.^ 

The Envelopment of Gaza by the Mounted T:boops. 

The fog was at its thickest, as has been recorded, just 
as the leadmg brigade of the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division 


^ There is some divergence in the various accounts as to the hour at 
which this took place. The war diary of the Desert Column states that 
the fog began to lift at 7 a,m. and was practically gone by 8 ; that of the 
E.F.F. records that it lifted at 7.30 a.m, ; while Sir A, Murray in his 
Despatch states that it cleared at 8, and in a telegram after the battle 
that it lasted till 11 a.m. It would appear that it began to lighten at 
7, was practically clear on higher ground at 8, but that visibility was poor 
everywhere for some time longer, and in the ravines and depressions the 
mist lay thick for several hours. 
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approached the Wadi Ghazze at 4.50 a.m. Owing to good 
guiding and the excellent sense of direction possessed by 
the Australian mounted troops, the movement was not 
seriously checked, though each section could scarcely dis- 
tinguish that next in front. The 2nd L.H. Brigade (Br.- 
General G. de L. Ryrie) successfully crossed, covered the 
mile of broken ground on the right bank, and then, reaching 
a better surface, advanced at a smart pace, on a compass 
bearing. By 8 a.m., an hour after the commencement of 
its advance, its screen was approaching Sheikh Abbas, and 
the fog was lifting. Here the &st encounter with the enemy 
took place. A Turkish patrol opened fire on the 7th A.L.H., 
which promptly closed upon it at a gallop and rode it down. 
Shortly afterwards two enemy aircraft swooped down and 
fired their machine guns at the leading troops, but 
caused no casualties and were eventually driven off by rifle 
fixe. The regiment, widely extended, continued to advance 
rapidly, galloping through the small bodies of the enemy 
which it encountered. The men were in the highest spirits 
at their advance into the Turkish position, and thoroughly 
enjoyed riding down and capturing the surprised and fleeing 
Turks in this ideal grass country. They crossed the Gaza- 
Beersheba road, cutting the telegraph lines which ran beside 
it as they passed, one patrol capturing ten wagons and 
another a party of 30 German pioneers with pack-horses. 

Soon after 9 a.m., the 2nd L.H. Brigade reached its 
destination of Beit Durdis, closely followed by the remainder 
of the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division. After a short halt to 
reorganize, the 2nd L.H. Brigade was despatched north-west. 
By 10.30 it had taken up a position on a hill over- 
looking Gaza from the north-east,^ had occupied the village 
of Jebaliye, 2 miles north-east of Gaza and west of the road 
to the north, and had detached the 7th A.L.H. to envelop the 
northern side of the town. Half an hour later the 7th 
A.L.H. had extended to the sea. Two squadrons of the 
6th A.L.H. were pushed out towards Deir Sneid, 7 miles 
north-east of Gaza, to watch for the approach of Turkish 
reinforcements from the north. How complete was the 
surprise was shown when a patrol of the 2nd L.H. Bri^de 
captured the commander of the Turkish SBrd Division 
between Deir Sneid and Gaza. The Turkish general, with a 
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1 Afterwards known as Australia HiU. See Map 14. 
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small mounted escort, was driving with his staff in carriages 
down to Gaza to take command, in complete ignorance 
of the proximity of British troops, when to his astonish- 
ment and disgust his escort bolted and he found himself 
surroimded by a party of light horsemen, grinning at his 
discomfiture. The incident was, however, not altogether a 
good omen, for it presaged the advance of reinforcements 
to Gaza. 

The N.Z.M.R. Brigade concentrated near Beit Durdis 
and despatched a squadron towards Huj and a second 
towards Najd, 3 nfiles N.N.E. of Huj,^ The 22nd Mounted 
Brigade formed up south of the New Zealanders. General 
Chauvel’s divisional headquarters was established at Beit 
Durdis, and communication by cable, helio and wireless 
opened. The wireless was, however, jammed by the more 
powerful Turkish installation at Gaza. 

The Imperial Mounted Division, following the A. & 
N.Z. Division, had been somewhat delayed by the fog in 
crossing the broken ground east of the Wadi Ghazze, but 
reached its destination at Kh. er Reseim at 10 a.m. On its 
march it had pushed out four patrols in an easterly direction 
towards Abu Hureira, Tell esh Sheria, Kh. Zuheilika, and 
Huj . The first three were held up by small bodies of Turkish 
cavalry and infantry, and two squadrons of the 5th Moimted 
Brigade were pushed forward in support towards Elh. el 
Baha, south-east of Kh. er Reseim and a mile north of the 
Gaza-Beersheba road. Another squadron was despatched 
towards Huj to make touch with the patrols of the A. & 
N.Z. Division. In this it failed, coming under fire from a 
small body of the enemy. At 9.45 a.m. a squadron of the 
Worcester Yeomanry charged a party of Turks north-west 
of Kh. el Baha and captured 60 prisoners. These minor 
incidents represented all that was seen of the enemy for 
some hours. The 5th Mounted Brigade remained on the 
Gaza-Beersheba road, south of ICh. el Baha, in support of 
its outpost squadrons. 

The Camel Briga.de (Br.-General G. L. Smith) had 
crossed at Tell el Jemmi, south of the crossings of the moimted 
divisions at Um Jenar, and had reached El Mendur, on the 
bank of the Wa<E esh Sheria, before the Imperial Mounted 


1 These detachments were directly under the orders of the divisional 
commander. 
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Division passed by on its way to Kh. er Reseim. Its outpost 
line was put out between the right of the 5th Mounted 
Brigade and the Wadi Ghazze. 

The 54th Division (Major-General S. W. Hare), less 
161st Brigade and 271st Brigade R.F.A. in Eastern Force 
reserve, crossed according to orders behind the mounted 
troops, took up a position of observation on the Sheikh 
Abbas Ridge, and began the digging of a line of entrench- 
ments facing east. The 161st Brigade, which had halted at 
Sheikh Nebhan, on the bank of the Wadi Ghazze, received 
orders at 8.45 to cross and advance to El Burjabye, west of 
Sheikh Abbas and south of Mansura, where it would be in a 
position to support either the 53rd or 54th Divisions. 

By 10.30 a.m., therefore, the mounted troops had 
accomplished their first mission of enveloping Gaza and inter- 
posing their main force between the town and the Turkish 
encampments to the east, thus creating a corridor for the 
main attack. At Sheikh Abbas the 54th Division covered 
the right rear of that attack. It now remained for the 53rd 
Division to carry out its more difficult tasks : the capture of 
the Ali Muntar position, which dominated Gaza, and then 
of the town itself. 

The Opening of the Main Attack. 

Despite the fog, the two leading brigades of the 53rd 
Division reached their positions of assembly on the ridges 
soon after 8.30 a.m. The 160th Brigade began crossing tibe 
Wadi Ghazze at 3.45 a.m., before the fog had come up and 
only a quarter of an hour after schedule time. The 158th 
Brigade was, as already related, led down to the wadi by 
its commander at 4.35, fifty minutes late. It was the inten- 
tion of General Dallas, when he found how thick the fog 
had become, to halt the two brigades north of the Wadi 
Ghazze till the artillery had crossed. At 6.50 he sent orders 
to them to push forward slowly towards their respective 
objectives, Mansura and Esh Sheluf. But both brigadiers, 
impressed with the importance of time, had already moved 
when these orders were received ; Br.-General Butler, who 
was first across, long before they were sent. By 5.10 a.m., 
the 4/Sussex, the leading battalion of the 160th Bri^de, 
had secured tide most prominent knoll on the Es Sire Ridge. 
Br.-General Mott also decided to advance on Mansura as 
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soon as his brigade was over. Bugles were heard sounding 
in the Turkish lines as he moved forward. By 8.30 he was 
in touch with the 160th Brigade, now at Esh Sheluf, and soon 
afterwards his leading battalion, the 5/Welch Fusiliers, 
reached a covered position west of Mansura, 3 miles from 
the wadi and 2 miles short of Ah Muntar. 

The 159th Brigade had completed its crossing by 
6.40 a.m., and taken up a position on the right bank according 
to orders. At 8.25 Br.-General Travers telephoned to divi- 
sional headquarters to ask whether he was to move forward. 
He was told to stay where he was, as General Dallas had not 
yet decided how he desired to employ him. An hour later 
the brigade received orders to advance to Mansura in 
support of the 158th Brigade. 

At 9 a.m. General Dallas, who had gone to the head- 
quarters of the 158th Brigade, rode forward to reconnoitre, 
summoning his brigadiers and G.R.A., Br.-General R. E. A. 
Le Mottee, to a conference at Mansura to discuss the 
detailed arrangements of the attack. It was 10.15 
before they actually assembled. Br.-General Travers, who 
had ridden up from the wadi, pointed out that the 159th 
Brigade, not having received orders to advance until 9.30, 
nor having been properly on the move before 10, would 
not be ready to take part in the attack till noon. 

Though a long preparatory order had been issued by 
General Dallas at 9.15 the previous night, the actual operation 
orders for the attack had not been drawn up in advance, 
since details depended upon the results of reconnaissance. 
But it had been hoped that the attack would be launched 
by 10 a.m. General Chetwode was, therefore, growmg 
anxious at the delay and was also concerned because he 
had been for two hours out of touch with General Dallas 
during the move of the latter’s headquarters from El Breij 
to Mansura.^ At 10.18 he telephoned to him, impressing on 
Mm the need of speedy action. General Dallas replied at 
10.50 that the loss of time had been due to difficulty in 


1 General Pallas had left an officer at the telephone at El Breij, but 
the latter appears to have gone forward. It should be noted, however, 
that it is the duty of each formation or unit to provide communication 
with formations or units under its command. The responsibility for 
communication is forward, not backward, though this does not, of course, 
absolve any commander from sending back information by all means in 
his power. 
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bringing up his artillery and that he hoped to he ready to 1^17. 
attack at noon. In point of fact, the artillery was already 
in position south of the Mansura bluff and in the valley 
between the Burjabye and Es Sire Ridges, though cable had 
not yet been laid out to connect the brigades with divisional 
headquarters, and no orders had yet been sent to them. 

The 266th Brigade records that it had actually opened fire 
on Ali Muntar at 10.10, while the 265th had two batteries 
ready to open fire at 10.20 and had ordered the third battery 
to move up into line with the other two. Their progress 
that morning may be shortly related. The C.R.A. had 
ordered them to cross the wadi and take up positions 
to give support if necessary to the infantry in its preliminary 
advance to Mansura and Esh Sheluf, and both were across 
by 6.30 a.m. As the infantry met with no opposition in its 
advance to the line Mansura-Esh Sheluf, no artillery support 
was required at this stage. Br.-General Le Mottee had then 
ridden out on a reconnaissance, in the course of which he 
had given verbal instructions to the two brigade commanders 
to push forward and take up new positions to support the 
further advance of the infantry on Ali Muntar and the Gaza 
defences. The real causes of the delay were, first, the time 
employed at Mansura in reconnaissance, which had been 
delayed by the fog, and the explanation of the plan of attack 
to the brigadiers, who had in turn to explain it to their 
battalion commanders ; and secondly, the fact that the 159th 
Brigade had not yet arrived. 

General Dallas had at 10.4 a.m. telegraphed to Desert 
Column askin.g for the position of the 161st Brigade (Br.- 
General W. Marriott-Dodington) and 271st Brigade R.F.A. 
in Eastern Force reserve, which he had been promised by 
General Dobell if he required them. Desert Column replied, 
presumably without consulting Eastern Force, that the 
brigade group was at Sheikh Nebhan, where he should get 
in touch with it, and that it was at his disposition. As we 
have seen, it had already crossed the Wadi Ghazze, with 
orders to move to El Burjabye. But Br.-General Dodington, 
thinking that point too exposed, had moved down into the 
valley between the Burjabye and Es Sire Ridges. General 
Dallas sent it a telegraphic message at 11.45, ordering it 
to move up to Mansura, but, so far as can be ascertained, the 
message did not reach the brigade, A staff ofiSlcer was 
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subsequently sent to find it and bring it forward, but it 
was not till 1.10 p.m. that General Dallas’s instructions 
were received.^ 

At 11 a.m. General Dallas issued his formal orders 
— recording the outline of what had been settled at the 
conference — ^for the attack.® This was to begin as soon as 
subordinate commanders had issued their orders. Br.- 
General Butler had to ride back to his brigade across the 
valley to the Es Sire Ridge. Meanwhile the 158th and 
160th Brigades, now about 2| miles from their objective, 
were to push forward patrols towards Ali Muntar. 

Half-an-hour later Desert Column again telegraphed, 
expressing the anxiety of both Generals Dobell and Chet- 
wode with regard to tihe delay and ordering General Dallas 
to launch his attack forthwith. At 11.45 ^e latter ordered 
the attack to begin, and the 158th and 160th Brigades began 
their advance a few minutes later. The 159th Brigade, 
which was assigned a part in the attack, had not then arrived 
at Mansura. The 158th Brigade was to attack Ah Muntar 
from Mansura, the 160th Brigade the same objective along 
the Es Sire Ridge. The 159111 Brigade was to cover the 
right of the 158th and attack a hummock north of Ah Muntar 
and on the other side of the Gaza-Beersheba road, known as 
Clay Hill. The sole divisional reserve was to be one bat- 
tahon of the 159th Brigade, until the arrival of the 161st 
Brigade, for which General Dallas had asked. The two 
field arthlery brigades were to support the infantry under 
the orders of the C.R.A. 

The artillery bombardment began at noon, the 265th 
and 266th Brigades being in the positions already men- 
tioned. Two guns of the 10th Heavy Battery came into 
action at the south-west end of the Es Sire Ridge, two guns 
of the 91st from the Wadi Ghazze where the Rafah-Gaza 
road crossed it, and two guns of the 15th Heavy Battery 
(with Money’s Detachment) from the dunes north of Teh el Ujul 


^ The brigade was south of the final E in Es Sire, only about a mile 
and a half from Mansura. Major H. L. Wright, its brigade-major, states 
that the message received at 1.10 was by motor-cyclist. It therefore 
appears that it came, not from General Dallas, but from Eastern Force, 
which records ordering the brigade to Mansura at 12.45. Major Wright 
also states that he placed a patrol at the point which he took to be El 
Burjabye, to receive any message which might be sent, but that none was 
received from this source, 

•Appendix 11* 
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on the coast. As the enemy’s position was invisible, 
no definite artillery programme had been drawn up, and it 
was necessary to trust to the reports of forward observing 
ofhcers for the support of the advance, though the heavy 
batteries were successfully ranged by aeroplanes. 

On receiving their orders to begin the attack, the troops 
of the 158th and 160th Brigades, who had now been assembled 
for from three to four hours, began their advance with 
alacrity, almost at once coming under shrapnel fire. The 
head of the 159th Brigade reached Mansura at noon and had 
to wheel first right, then left, in order to take its position on 
the right of the line and swing in towards its objective. 
The battalions were immediately deployed, and, eager to 
catch up, covered long stretches at the double. 


The Attack on Gaza by the Mounted Troops and the 
Advance of Relieving Columns. 

By noon General Chetwode had begun to fear that if ^2- 
the main infantry attack met with strong opposition it 
would be impossible for it to capture Gaza before nightfall. 

On the other hand, he had as yet received no reports from 
the air of the movement of relieving columns, while none of 
the mounted troops keeping the ring had been seriously 
engaged. He therefore considered that if necessary he might 
safely employ a portion of them to attack the town from east 
and north, as foreshadowed in his orders. He sent a message 
to Generals Chauvel and Hodgson to reconnoitre towards 
Gaza and to be prepared to despatch a brigade each to assist 
the infantry.^ 

Soon afterwards General Chetwode received informa- 
tion from the A. & N.Z, Mounted Division which tended 
to confirm his anxiety. An early prisoner’s report had 
put the infantry garrison of Gaza at two battalions only ; 
now a sergeant of Fourth Army Signals had stated that 


1 Anzac Mounted Division. 

Imperial Mounted Division. 

W.0.8. 26th. 

Both cavalry divisions will reconnoitre immediately with view to 
closing in on enemy at Gaza to assist infantry if ordered. One brigade 
only from each division will be employed, leaving two brigades to 
continue observation. No news by aeroplane of any enemy movement 
from any direction. Acknowledge. 

Desert Column, 12.5. p.m. 
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there were He therefore proposed to Sir C. Dobell 

that he should employ the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division 
in the attack and received the latter’s consent. At 1 p.m. 
he placed General Chauvel in command of both divisions, 
ordered him to free his own division for the attack by 
moving the Imperial Mounted Division further north, and 
stated that he himself would replace the latter by the 
Camel Brigade.^ 

This order, though sent by telegram, took precisely 
an hour to reach General Chauvel, who at once ordered the 
Imperial Mounted Division to move up to Beit Durdis and 
take over aU the outposts of the Anzacs to east and north- 
east, these parties being directed to rejoin their own brigades 
as quickly as possible. These arrangements took time, and 
it was nearly 3 p.m. before Gener^ Chauvel had shifted 
his headquarters to a knoll between Beit Durdis and Gaza, 
whence he would have a view of the operations. He had 
already summoned his brigadiers to meet him at that point, 
and at 3.15 p.m. he issued his orders. The 2nd L.H. Brigade 
was to attack from the sea to the Gaza-JebaJiye road, the 
N.Z.M.R. Brigade from the road to the ridge north-east 
of Gaza, the 22nd Mounted Brigade thence to the track 
leading to Beit Durdis. The attack was to start at 4 p.m. 

General Chauvel had acted, it is clear, with all possible 
expedition, but to General Chetwode, unaware how long 
his orders had taken to reach him, the eagerly desired 
news of his attack seemed to lag. At 3.50 p.m. he again 
telegraphed, impressing upon General Chauvel that the 
success of the operation depended largely upon the vigour 
of his attack and that it was imperative that the position 
should be in British hands before dusk. He also suggested 
that General Chauvel should withdraw a portion of the 


^ Anzac Mounted Division. 53rd Division. 

Imperial Mounted Division. 

W.O.IO. 26th. 

Column Commander considers it most desirable that mounted troops 
should press in on Gaza to assistance of infantry, which is on very extended 
front. General Chauvel is placed in command of both mounted divisions. 
The I.C. Bde, will be ordered to area Kh. er Reseim. General Chauvel 
should order Imperial Division move to the north about Kh. Kufiye 
[1 mile south of Beit Durdis] or Beit Durdis, to release the Anzac Division 
for attack on Gaza and sandhills from N.E. Aeroplanes report no enemy 
activity in Akra or Hurexra areas. Report action taken. Addressed 
Anzac Mounted Division, repeated Imperial Mounted Division, 53rd 
Division. Desert Column, 1 p.m. 
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Imperial Mounted Division to assist his own division in 1917. 
the attack and added that he had ordered three batteries 
of armoured cars to support him. On receipt of his message 
General Chauvel asked General Hodgson for another brigade, 
and the latter detailed the 3rd L.H. Brigade (Br.-General 
J. R. Royston) for the purpose. 

Hitherto the troops of the A. & N.Z. Mounted Divi- 
sion had seen little of the enemy in the vicinity of Gaza, 
though about noon a column of infantry passing through 
the suburbs had been caught by the macMne guns of the 
5th A.L.H., in position to the north-east. The Turkish 
garrison was, in fact, chiefly concerned with the main infantry 
attack from the south, and the advance of the mounted 
troops was not at first strongly opposed. The latter, aware 
of the need for haste, pressed in with dash. The 2nd L.H. 
Brigade, moving against the northern side of the town, was 
not seriously engaged until it reached the cactus hedges. 

Here it met witih considerable resistance, and there was 
hard fighting in this enclosed area, Turks and Australians 
frequently firing at one another from a range of a few yards 
through the hedges. When dusk fell the brigade had reached 
the northern and western outskirts of Gaza. The N.Z.M.R. 
Brigade^ advanced from the neighbourhood of Jebaliye 
against the east and north-east of the town. The Wellington 
Regiment captured two 77-mm. Krupp guns, pushed on 
wi& them to the outskirts of the town, and blew down at 
pointblank range several houses from which their advance 
was being disputed, taking prisoner twenty terrified and 
beplastered Turks. One squadron of the Canterbury 
Regiment swung south against Ali Muntar and entered the 
trenches just after the infantry of the 53rd Division. The 
22nd Mounted Brigade (Br.-General F.A.B. Fryer) advanced 
at a gallop along the track from Beit Durdis to Gaza and 
had likewise reached its outskirts by dusk. 

Meanwhile the long-expected advance of Turkish 
reinforcements had made itself felt. General Hodgson had 
issued orders at 2.20 p.m. for the move northward of the 
Imperial Mounted Division to take over the outposts of 
the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division. He intended that the 
6th Mounted Brigade (Br.-General T. M. S. Pitt) should 


^Only tliree troops of the Auckland Regiment were available, the 
remainder of that regiment being still in observation towards Huj and ^ajd. 
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take up a position east of Beit Durdis and that the 5th (Br.- 
Gener^ E. A. Wiggin), which was astride the Gaza-Beersheba 
road supporting its outposts in the Wadi el Baha, should 
fill the gap between it and the Camel Brigade, which had 
orders to move to Kh. er Reseim. Br.-General Wiggin, 
however, received with these orders instructions not to 
move until he was relieved, and there was a long delay in 
the arrival of the Camel Brigade, which did not receive 
Desert Column’s message till some time later. The relief 
was not eventually completed until after 6.30 p.m., when 
the 5th Brigade moved about two miles further north and 
occupied a Turkish trench previously reconnoitred. 

While the Berkshire Yeomanry of the 6th Mounted 
Brigade was relieving the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division’s 
outposts east of Beit Durdis, a sudden Turkish attack from 
the direction of Jemmame drove in the posts on Hill 405, 
a mile and a half north of Beit Durdis. General Hodgson 
ordered the 6th Mounted Brigade, with the Berkshire 
Battery R.H.A., to advance and retake the hill. The 
brigade, had, however, just then found a small supply of 
water and was engaged in watering its horses. The resultant 
delay, slight though it was, enabled the Turks to occupy the 
crest of ttie hill at 5.15 p.m. General Hodgson had already 
asked General Chauvel for the return of the 3rd L.H. Brigade, 
which had moved westward in support of the A. & N.Z. 
Mounted Division. This brigade, less the 10th A.L.H., 
came back promptly, and Br.-General Royston, at once 
grasping the danger of the situation, occupied the hill 
north-west of Hill 405 and assisted the 6th Mounted Brigade 
to prevent any further advance of the enemy. The fire of 
the Notts and Berkshire Batteries took the Turks in enfilade 
and inflicted considerable loss. The latter battery was, 
however, caught by the concentrated fire of about three 
Turkish batteries and forced to withdraw. It was now, 
however, 6.30 p.m. and nearly dusk, and the enemy made 
no attempt to follow up his advantage. When General 
Hodgson discovered that he had for the moment lost touch 
with the 5th Mounted Brigade owing to the move of his 
divisional headquarters, he asked General Chauvel for the 
10th A.L.H, to fill the gap between the right of the 6th Mounted 
Brigade and the Camel Brigade at Kh. er Reseim. This 
regiment succeeded in reaching its position in the growing 
darkness. The enemy advancing from the east were 
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estimated at 3,000* infantry and two squadrons of cavalry. 
Three enemy columns were also reported to be moving 
south from the direction of Deir Sneid. A squadron of 
the 22nd Mounted Brigade and the 7th Light Car Patrol 
were despatched to the assistance of the two squadrons 
6th A.L.H. holding the main road to the north. The llth 
and 12th Light Armoured Motor Batteries reported to 
Br.-General Royston and assisted the 3rd L.H, Brigade 
to hold the Turkish attack from Huj. The advance of the 
enemy, both from the north and from the east, was success- 
fully checked and it does not appear that he made any 
further serious efforts till morning light.^ 


The Capture of Ali Muntar. 

The 53rd Division had not been in action since the 
Gallipoli campaign. It had now reached a high standard 
of training, and the troops, after their winter in Sinai, 
were thoroughly fit and acclimatized. Its advance up the 
ridges was a model in precision and steadiness, and the 
horsemen of the Dominions, who watched it as from an 
amphitheatre, witnessed a good example of British infantry 
tradition.^ 

The left battalion of the 158th Brigade, the 5/Welch 
Fusiliers, reached the " cactus garden south of Ali Muntar, 
and there halted to allow the other battalions, which had 
more ground to cover, to come up on its right. The 
1/Hereford, from brigade reserve, was brought up to attack 
Green Hill on the left front, since it enfiladed -^e advance 
of both the 158th and 160th Brigades. The 159th Brigade 
had now come up on the right of the 158th and was directing 
its advance on Clay Hill. Heavy machine-gun fire met the 
troops as they approached the position, and the advance 
slowed down. 


1 See Note I. at end of Chapter XVII. 

® The deplo 3 niient of the division is shown below, the 160th Brigade 
being separated from the other two, nntil approaching Gaza, by the 
valley between the Es Sire and Burjabye Ridges. 

(Left) (Centre) (Rigl^t) 

160th Brigade, 158th Brigade, 159th Brigade, 

2/10 Middx. 1/4 Sussex. 1/5, 1/6, 1/7 R.W.F. 1/5 Welch, 1/4 Cheshire. 

2/4 Queen*s. 1/1 Hereford. 1/4 Welch. 

(2/4 W. Kent in Money^s (1/7 Cheshire divisional 

Detachment.) reserve.) 
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By 3.30 p.m. the 161st Brigade had reached Mansura. 
Assured of a new divisional reserve. General Dallas at 
once sent the 7/Cheshire to rejoin the 159th Brigade. 
The Cheshire was moved up in support of the 5/Welch 
on the left, which appeared to Br.-General Travers to 
be meeting the stiffest resistance and to have come to a 
standstill. 

The support of the artillery had not been very effective 
in the early stage, partly owing to its unavoidably hurried 
entry into the attack.^ The arrival of the 271st Brigade 
R.F.A. with the 161st Brigade Group produced a marked 
effect in diminishing the fire of the machine guns on 
Clay HiU. 

At 3.50 p.m. the determination of the infantry earned 
its reward. Some forty men of the 5/Welch FusOiers (158th 
Brigade) and the same number of the 5/Welch (159th 
Brigade) suddenly dashed forward through the machine-gun 
fire and made lodgments at two points in the trenches 
east of Ah Muntar mosque, capturing 20 Germans and 
Austrians, and 20 Turks. The grip upon the position was 
held fast with utmost difficulty in face of local counter- 
attacks, but was made secure so soon as the support of the 
271st Brigade R.F.A. had checked the galling fire of a nest 
of machine guns on Clay HilL. 

On the left the 160th Brigade had advanced more 
rapidly. By 1.30 p.m. the Labyrinth, a maze of entrenched 
gardens due south of Gaza, had been captured, and the 
2/lOth Middlesex was estabhshed on a grassy hiU overlooking 
the town and half a mile from it. The 4/Sussex, ad- 
vancing up the centre of the Es Sire ridge under intense 
fire, was less successful. After losing their commanding 
officer and suffering heavy casualties, the troops fell back 
in some disorder from the crest. At 4 p.m., reinforced from 
the reserve and its task made lighter by the success on its 
left, the battalion again advanced.® 


* General Dallas in his report refers to the difficulty in the way of two 
artillery brigades giving adequate support to three infantry brigades. 
See also footnote* p, 288. 

* It would appear, however, that the infantry had been considerably 
shaken by the artillery fire which met it, for the 265th Brigade R.F.A. 
reports that stragglers from the three battalions of the 160th Brigade 
continued to fall back through the guns till dusk. 
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As the 158th and 159th Brigades slowly fought their 191 T. 
way forward, General Dallas realized that more driving *^arch, 
force was necessary if the whole position was to be carried. 

Machine guns on Green Hill had delayed the 158th Brigade's 
advance all the afternoon, and that brigade's reserve 
battalion, the Herefordshire, which had been put in to 
attack the hill, had swung away to the right, as so often 
happens in attacks of this nature. General Dallas ordered 
the 161st Brigade, leaving one battalion in divisional reserve, 
to carry Green HiU and fQl the gap between the 158th and 
160th Brigades. The brigade began its attack at 4 p.m., 
l/4th Essex on right, l/5th on left, l/6th in brigade reserve, 
and, despite heavy fire, captured its objective at 5.30 p.m. 

The 159th Brigade had meanwhile also been successful. The 
4/Welch and 4/Cheshire stormed Clay Hill at 4.45 p.m., 
and the brigade's whole objective was in its hands shortly 
afterwards. 

By 6.30 p.m. the whole position was won, the Turks 
ever 3 rv\^here running back into Gaza. The 159th Brigade 
had its right on Clay HiU and its left south of the Gaza- 
Beersheba road, the 158th Brigade held Ali Muntar,the 
161st Brigade Green HiU, and the 160th Brigade was north 
of the Labyrinth, 

So far, then, as the troops were concerned, all seemed 
over. By nightfaU Gaza was surrounded completely, except 
for its south-western side. Everywhere save among the 
sand-dunes, where a comparativdy smaU body held its 
position in front of Money's Detachment, the Turks had 
faUen back to the town. The British troops, weary but 
exultant, looked forward with confidence to the surrender 
of the whole garrison at dawn. MeanwhUe they were con- 
soUdating the positions won and pushing forward patrols, 
which felt their way among the houses tiU in the course of 
the night men of the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division from 
the north and east met infantry of the 53rd Division in the 
eastern streets. Yet, whUe to them a briUiant victory 
seemed about to reward their labours and sacrifices, Generals 
Dobell and Chetwode at In Seirat found cause for anxiety. 

Though the town was enveloped, the advance of the enemy 
from north and east boded iU for the morrow. 


X 
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NOTE. 

THE ARTILLERY OF THE EASTERN FORCE. 



60-pdr. 

4 • 5-in. 
how. 

18-pdr. 

2* 75-in. 
gun. 

A. & N.Z, Mounted Division — 

4 Batteries R.H.A. (T.) (each 



16 


four 18-pdrs.). 

Imperial Mounted Division do. . . 

- - 

___ 

16 


Imperial Camel Brigade — 

1 Camel Pack Battery (six 



- 



6 

2* 75-in.). 

52nd Division — 

2 Brigades R.F.A. (each twelve 


8 

24 

[ 

18-pdrs. and four 4 • 5-in. hows.) 
1 Brigade R.F.A. (twelve 18-pdrs) 



12 

■ - 

53rd Division do. 

— 

8 

36 

— 

54th Division do. 

— 

8 

36 

— 

Army Troops — 

3 Batteries (each four 60-pdrs.) 

12 

— 

— 

— 


12 

24 

140 

6 

At First Gaza the 52nd Div. Arty, 
was not engaged, the third bri- 
gades of the 53rd and 54th Divns. 
were in the Suez Canal Defences, 
and only four guns of each 18- 
pdr. battery of the 53rd and 54tbL 
Divisions and one section of each 
heavy battery were brought up. 
Therefore deduct 

6 

8 

76 


Total at First Gaza^ . • 

6 

16 

64 

6 


^ The actual attack of the 53rd Division was supported only by six 
60-pdrs., twelve 4* 5-in. hows., and twenty-four 18-pdrs. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE FIRST BATTLE OF GAZA (CONTINUED). 

(Map 12 ; Sketch 15.) 

The Decision to withdraw the Mounted Troops. 

As the day wore on, Generals Dobell and Chetwode 
frequently conferred at In Seirat. It appeared to them that 
the delays, first that caused by the fog, secondly that owing 
to the progress of the 53rd Division having been slower 
than had been anticipated, must result in involving them in 
a fight with Turkish reinforcements long before the position 
was captured. It was, in fact, a matter of surprise to them 
that there was no news of serious pressure from the east 
until comparatively late in the afternoon, but the stubborn 
defence of Ali Muntar and Green Hill deprived the British 
of what advantage they might otherwise have gained from 
the tardiness of the Turkish relieving columns. Feeling 
certain that these columns would appear sooner or later, 
General Dobell, after consultation with General Chetwode, 
decided that unless Gaza was captured by nightfall the fight 
must be broken ofi and the mounted troops withdrawn. 
The state of the horses was constantly in their minds. These 
had been watered before midnight on the 25th, had for the 
most part been without water all day and would probably 
get little, unless Gaza was taken, until withdrawn to the 
Wadi Ghazze. As we have seen, some pools had been found. 
The information on this subject received by Desert Column 
was the following. At 10,25 a.m. General Hodgson had 
telegraphed that there was a small quantity of water near 
Kh. er Reseim and that he had watered the horses of one of 
his brigades. In the same telegram he had given the less 
promising news that, according to the statement of a 
deserter, all the weUs but three in Gaza had been blown up. 
At 12.44 p.m. General Chauvel had telegraphed that there 
were a few small pools in the Wadi el Halib (by which was 
probably meant its tributary, the Wadi el Humra). 
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By 4 p.m., as has been recorded, just as General Chauvel 
began his attack on Gaza, the long expected advance of the 
Turks made itself felt. From the air^ there were no reports 
of the enemy being in strength until after the withdrawal 
of the mounted troops had been ordered, so that this order 
was based on reports from Generals Chauvel and Hodgson,® 
together with the fact that the 53rd Division had not yet 
captured its objectives. 

On the strength of these reports. General Dobell, who had 
been from the first apprehensive of a strong counter-attack 

1 General Dobell had at his disposal 5 aeroplanes for general re- 
connaissance, 6 for artillery co-operation, and 6 for patrol duties. There 
was also always one machine at the disposal of Desert Column. 

^All the messages on this subject received by the Desert Column, 
prior to its order to the mounted troops to withdraw, are here given, so 
that the precise information on which Generals Dobell and Chetwode acted 
shall be apparent. 

Anzac Mounted Division report verbally patrol near Deir Sneid reports 

3 infantry columns advancing on Gaza from Deir Sneid, estimated strength 
about 300. 

4 p.m. 

I.C.C. Brigade, 

A.P.IO, 26th. 

Aeroplane reports at 3.45. Saw about 200 caval^ about 5 miles 
S. of Gaza on Hureira road halted. One battalion of infantry halted 2 
miles W. of Beersheba. Ends. 

4 p.m. Desert Column. 

Desert Column. 

G.R. 142. 26th. 

Have just had report from Deir Sneid that three enemy columns are 
moving towards us from that direction. Body of 300 infantry are reported 
to have moved into sandhills W. of Deir Sneid, Have sent one squadron 
22nd Brigade to oppose them and am ordering up one Brigade from 
Imperial Mounted Division. Can aeroplane reconnaissance be sent to 
verify this ? 

4 p.m. Anzac Mounted Division. 

Desert Column. 26th. 

3.000 infantry, 2 squadrons cavalry, advancing from Huj in south- 
westerly direction. 

4.50 p.m. Moundiv. [Imp. Mtd. Divn.]. 

There is also the following entry in the War Diary of the rear head- 
quarters Eastern Force (at Rafah) : — 

R.F.C. reported at 6 p.m. that a column of enemy troops were marching 
in fours towards Gaza, and were miles S.W. of Huj. The column's 
length was IJ miles, including transport. Screen of infantry in front of 
column and flank guards on both flanks. 

This report was, of course, telephoned to General Dobell, but cannot 
have influenced General Chetwode when, ten minutes later, he issued 
orders to General Chauvel to retire across the Wadi Ghazze. Its tenor was 
not, in any case, very different from General Hodgson’s report of 4.50 p.m. 

There is no record of any other message, but General Chauvel con- 
versed on the telephone from time to time with General Chetwode. 
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against the right rear of the force, warned the 54th 
Division to be prepared to move 2 miles westward to the 
Burjabye Ridge, with its left on a point one mile north of 
Mansura, where it would be in touch with the 53rd Division. 
Soon afterwards, at 5.38 p.m., he ordered this movement to 
take place. The headquarters of the Desert Column was 
informed of the despatch of these messages, but they were 
not communicated to the 53rd Division either by Desert 
Column or by the 54th Division. 

At tliis date sunset is almost exactly at 6 p.m. (Cairo 
time) and darkness falls swiftly at this latitude. By that 
hour no news of the fall of Ali Muntar had been received by 
Desert Column, and indeed, though a lodgment in the Turldsh 
trenches had been effected long before, it was not, as we have 
seen, till 6.30 that the whole position was captured. General 
Chetwode came to the conclusion that the sands had run 
out, that he could no longer leave the mounted troops with 
half their numbers involved in fighting amidst the gardens 
of Gaza, while the Turks attacked the other half from north 
and east. At 6.10 p.m., with the approval of General 
Dobell, he reluctantly issued a telegraphic order to General 
Chauvel that the mounted troops should break off the 
action and retire across the Wadi Ghazze.^ He subse- 
quently placed the Camel Brigade under the orders of 
Generd Chauvel to assist in covering his retirement, and 
instructed him by telegram that when the withdrawal was 
complete the brigade should take up a line from the wadi to 
the right flank of the 54th Division in the new position on 
the Burjabye Ridge to which it had been directed. 

Just as the order for General Chauvel's withdrawal was 
being despatched, a report came in from General Dallas 
that a redoubt north-east of Ali Muntar had been captured 
and that the enemy was retiring stubbornly. This inform- 
ation did not seem to General Chetwode to warrant any 
change in his orders. The extrication of the mounted troops 
and Sie watering of their horses appeared to him to be of 
the first importance. It was not imtil some time later that 
he heard of the retreat of the enemy from the whole ridge. 


^ Australian Of&cial History/' p. 282, states that General Chauvel 
made a strong protest ” on receipt of these orders. No written protest 
is on record, and General Chetwode states that none was made to him 
verbally, by telephone, or messenger. 
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The Withdrawal of the Mounted Troops and 
Evacuation of Ali Muntar. 

The withdrawal of the mounted troops was a slow and 
dfficult affair, not because of hostile pressure, for of that 
there was none until dawn, but because formations were 
widely scattered in the darkness and frequently intermixed, 
while some regiments were far from their horses — ^the 7th 
A.L.H., for example, nearly four miles — and aU wounded 
had not yet been brought in. The artillery was first sent 
back under escort. The Imperial Mounted Division remained 
in position to cover the retirement of the troops which had 
been attacking Gaza. 

1917 . By 2 a.m. on the 27th the A. & N.Z. Mounted Division 
March, passed Beit Durdis, and General Hodgson ordered the 
concentration of the 5th and 6th Mounted and the 3rd 
L.H. Brigades. It was not until 5.30 a.m. that the Turks 
attacked the 3rd L.H. Brigade in strength, just as it was 
crossing the Gaza-Beersheba road near Sihan. At the 
moment of the attack the 7th Light Car Patrol, which had 
had a very exciting evening and had lain up for some hours 
dose to Ali Muntar to give its exhausted detachments a rest, 
advanced down the road, and very effectively covered the 
retirement of the 3rd L.H. Brigade.^ Soon after daylight 

iThe '‘Australian Official History" quotes the following account 
from the personal diary of Lieutenant W. H. P. McKenzie, a New Zealand 
officer, in command of the 7th Light Cax Patrol : — 

" At dawn we saw we were in a sticky position [near Ali Muntar] 
" if discovered. We slipped out on to the Gaza-Beersheba road, every 
** now and then meeting small parties of British * lost ones,' whom we 
** directed towards the wadi, and then hit up the pace towards Sihan, 
where we hoped to meet the armoured cars. They were not there, 
** Instead, we found the 3rd Light Horse Brigade retiring before a 
** huge enemy force, who were bearing in heavily on them. General 
** Royston galloped over and asked me if I could cover his retirement. 

This is just the kind of job we are most suited for. We ran the cars 
" into likely positions along the ridge, and, while the brigade went by, 
“we waited until the enemy came within range. When they were 
“ some 1,200 or 1,500 yards off, we opened fire with five machine guns. 
“ It was immense. General Royston was greatly pleased, and he asked 
“ us if we required a squadron to cover our retreat or to stand by in 
“support. We said ‘No,* so he wished us good luck, and galloped 
“ after his brigade. We were now on our own. It was the time of 
“ our lives. We placed the cars (never attempting to dismount the 
“ guns) in such positions that enemy parties, trying to avoid the fire of 
“ one, would come under the fire of another ; but we could not stem a 
“ force of thousands. They kept advancing, and we retired from one 
“ ridge to another comfortably, while the 3rd Brigade got clear away 
across the wadi, and was secure. We had targets of mounted men 
“ and infantry, and kiUed at least 150 of them, and they must have had 
“ very heavy casualties altogether. We suffered no losses.** 
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all the troops of the Imperial Mounted Division were safely 1917. 
across the wadi. The Camel Brigade had moved meanwhile March, 
to its position continuing the 54th Division's right to the bank. 

We must now go back to consider the effect of this 
retirement upon the position of the 53rd Division. Shortly 
before 7 p.m. General Chetwode telephoned to General 
Dallas that the mounted troops were withdrawing, that 
his right would thus be left in the air, and that he must 
withdraw it sufficiently ‘‘to make touch with the 54th 
Division." General Dallas protested against abandoning 
the ground he had won and asked that troops should be 
sent to close the gap between the two divisions and cover 
the rear of his brigades, his own reserve now amounting to 
only one battalion of the 161st Brigade. 

Unhappily “ touch with the ^th Division " meant 
something quite different to the two commanders. General 
Chetwode supposed that his own staff had informed 
GeneralDaUas of the impendingmove of that division. General 
Dallas, not having received this information, was under 
the impression that touch was to be made at Sheikh Abbas, 

4 miles from his right on Clay Hill; General Chetwode 
meant that touch should be made with the 54th Division's 
new left flank, a mile north of Mansura and not much over 
a mile from the 161st Brigade on Green Hill ; and the mis- 
understanding did not become apparent in the course of 
their conversation. General Dallas was told that his request 
for more troops could not be complied wdth ; on his further 
request for time in which to consider the matter. General 
Chetwode, after consultation with General Dobell, gave 
a peremptory verbal order that the right of the 53rd Divi- 
sion should be thrown back to meet the left of the 54th. 

No further order, written or verbal, was issued to the 
53rd Division till nearly midnight, and it was believed to 
be carrying out its instructions to withdraw its right to 
Mansura and there make touch with the 54th Division, 

At 6.35 p.m. General Dobell had informed Desert 
Column and the 54th Division that he contemplated with- 
drawing the whole force across the Wadi Ghazze if Gaza 
did not shortly fall. By 11 p.m., however, he had become 
aware of the fuU extent of the 53rd Division's success. He 
also received about this time various intercepted wireless 
messages between Kress at TeU esh Sheria and Major Tiller, 
the German officer commanding the Gaza garrison, which 
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showed that the situation of the latter was desperate. 
Why these messages did not reach General Dobell earlier 
cannot now be determined, as the originals are not to be 
found. The only obvious explanation is that his advanced 
headquarters was far from Eastern Force exchange at 
Raiah, that there was heavy pressure on the line forward, 
and that proper discretion as to the priority of messages 
was not exercised. The British Intelligence (E) at Cairo 
had the key to the Turkish cipher, picked up all the messages, 
and telephoned them to Rafah always within a quarter 
of an hour of their being deciphered and translated, and 
in one case within ten minutes of the message being sent 
out.^ The times of the messages are not known, but there 
were at least four which reached Rafah prior to 6.30 p.m., 
all of which would have been of immense value to General 
Dobell had they been earlier in his hands. 

At 11 p.m., therefore, being now better informed as 
to the situation. General Dobell instructed Desert Column 
that General Dallas should " dig in on his present line,” 
throwing ” back his left flank and connecting his right with 
" the 54th Division.” This message appeared merely con- 
firmatory of the verbal orders which General Chetwode 
had already given General Dallas, and was therefore not 
repeated to the latter. General Dobell also stated that 
Eastern Force would take command of the 53rd Division — 
that is, withdraw it from General Chetwode — ^next morning 
as soon as communication coiild be arranged, and that 
the 52nd Diviaon, less one brigade, wotild be held in reserve 

^ The following are extracts from the private diary of Lieut.-Colonel 
(then Major) H. P. T. Lefroy, I. (E) : — 

Things began to hum about mid-day, as we attacked Gaza 
**^9 a.m. . . . Tiller anxiously reports no sign of arrival of any re- 
** inforcements. Von Kress assures him Divs. 3 and 16 coming to his 
assistance. By evening Tiller reports British have entered town by 
N. and E., and situation very bad. Von Kress asks him concerning 
morale of troop commanders and troops. Tiller replies that former 
" refuse to face combat at dawn 

** Situation at midnight (26/27) very interesting. Messages from 
Gaza (VKA) pessimistic. Tiller asks von Kress to attack at 2 a.m., 
** when our [the British] artillery cannot see, as his troops cannot face 
" any further artillery fire. Kress regrets unable, but counsels him to 
"hold on at all costs, as he will attack with Divs. 3 and 16 from 
" Jemmame and Sheria at ‘first morning grey,’ Tiller say« English 
" in the town and occupying ‘ the battery and half the position,’ and 
"unless reinforcements sent there is very little hope. W/T personnel 
"VKA and VQT (G.H.Q., Sheria) exchange farewell messages, and 
" arrange bum all papers, and to blow up VKA, Latter done 5.40 a.m., 
" but our troops drew off to S.E. of town, and Gaza was not taken." 
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at In Seirat. The 155th Brigade had been there all day 1917. 
and the 157th was now on the march from Khan Ynnis. March. 

What was actually happening on the ridges south 
and east of Gaza differed radically from the conception in 
the minds of Generals Dobell and Chetwode. With his 
right north of the Gaza-Beersheba road. General Dallas 
saw no possibility of remaining on any part of the captured 
position and at the same time making touch with the 54th 
Division at Sheikh Abbas, when the retirement of the 
mounted troops had imcovered him. At 10.30 p.m. he 
issued orders for his whole force to withdraw to a line from 
the caves at TeU el Ujul, near the Wadi Ghazze, on the 
left, through a point a mile north of Esh Sheluf, thence to 
Mansura and Sheikh Abbas. This move involved a retire- 
ment of little over a mole on the Es Sire Ridge, but one of 
three miles between Glay Hill and Mansura. The 158th 
Brigade was to come into divisional reserve. General 
Dallas had previously telegraphed to Desert Column the 
line he was taking up and that he would ‘‘ join up with 
54th Division on western slopes of Sheikh Abbas/' but 
the exhausted and numerically inadequate staff of General 
Chetwode did not even then realize the misconception of 
the G.O.C, 53rd Division. It was nearly midnight when 
General Dallas's staff discovered that the 54th Division 
was drawing in to north of Mansura. Had he known this move- 
ment was in progress, he would certainly not have abandoned 
all the captured position, probably none of it with the ex- 
ception of Clay Hill. The 159th Brigade, which was to have 
taken over from Mansura to Sheikh Abbas, was now moved 
into divisional reserve. The withdrawal of the troops took a 
considerable time, as patrols had been pushed right into the 
outskirts of Gaza. Some of these did not return till dawn, but 
the retirement was generally complete by 4 a.m. on the 27th. 

The Reoccupation of Ali Muntar and Turkish 
Counter-Attacks. 

It was not till 5 a.m. on the 27th that General Chetwode 
realized that the whole position had been abandoned.^ 

^ General Dallas states that he had explained on the telephone the 
full extent of his withdrawal to General Chetwode ; the latter states that 
he did not understand his subordinate to mean that he^ w^ abandoning 
anything like so much ground. In any case the responsibility rests upon 
Desert Column Headquarters, since General Dallas had telegraphed to 
it the line he was taking up. 
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Map 12. He then issued orders that patrols of the 53rd Division 
Sketch 16. qJ Money’s Detachment should advance and discover 
whether the Turks had reoccupied it.^ 

General Dallas then ordered the 103th and 161st 
Brigades to push forward strong patrols to the positions of 
the previous evening and to support them if they were able 
to reoccupy the line. It was a severe test, moral and ph37sical, 
for troops who had been without rest (except for what they 
got on the ridges while awaiting the launching of the attack) 
for over thirty-six hours, who had gallantly captured the 
position and then been withdrawn from it. But Ali Mimtar 
and Green Hill were both found to be unoccupied. One 
company of the 7/Essex, 161st Brigade, reoccupied Ali 
Muntar and two companies of the same battalion Green Hill. 
On the front of the l^th Brigade, after the 2/ 10th Middlesex 
had pushed forward patrols beyond Sheluf, the 2/4th Queen’s 
was ordered by Br.-General Butler to advance and gain 
touch with the 161st Brigade. But while this battalion was 
moving up in artillery formation, it saw the patrols of the 
161st Brigade to the north-east faffimg back. The 1 /Hereford 
of the 158th Brigade had been ordered to reoccupy 
that brigade’s old poation, but some delay occurred, as 
this batt^on was then refilling ivater-bottles and replenishing 
ammunition from the regimental transport, which had just 
come up the valley between the Es Sire and Burjabye 
Ridges. The Herefordshire was, however, also advancing 
when the companies of the 161st Brigade were seen falling 
back. 

Br.-General Dodington, commanding the 161st Brigade, 
had expected Turkish counter-attacks after dawn, and his 
anticipations were soon fulfilled. The first vras not heavy, 
though it caused the momentary loss of Ali Muntar and a 
portion of Green Hill. But before the 6/Essex, sent 
forward by Br.-General Dodington, came into action, the 
7/Essex had re-established itseH upon the positions, 
which were consolidated as well as circumstances permitted. 
Meanwhile, a further Turkish force — ^that which had attacked 
the 3rd L.H. Brigade in its retirement — had appeared on 


^ O.C. Cav. Regt., Imp. Mtd. Div., att’d. 53rd Divn. ; 53rd Divn. 

A.P. 22. 27th. 

Push patrols forward at once and ascertain situation west and north 
of Gaza. Open your helio and get touch with Eastforce H.Q., HiU 310. 
5.36 a.m. Des. Col. 
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Sheikh Abbas and was shelling the rear of General Dallas’s 1917. 
position, including his reserves, medical units and transport wiarch 
camels. ^ Yet, though bodies of the enemy passed down into 
the ravines running west of the crest, no serious attack was 
made upon the 54th Division in its new position on the 
Burjabye Ridge. 

At 8 a.m. Eastern Force had sent General Dallas a 
message to the effect that he was to come directly under its 
orders. At 9.15 his appreciation of the position was received 
by General DobeU. He stated that, if the present positions 
of the 53rd and 54th Divisions were to be maintained, it 
was necessary that the enemy should be driven off Sheikh 
Abbas and especially that the artillery harassing his rear 
should be driven out of action by a counter-attack. He 
suggested that this counter-attack should be made by 
mounted troops, as a deliberate advance by the 52nd 
Division might be too slow. 

General Dobell had already warned the 52nd Division 
at In Seirat to be prepared to make a counter-attack east- 
ward, its left on the right of the 54th Division, but before 
he had decided whether or not it was advisable to carry out 
this operation a further heavy blow feU upon the 53rd 
Division. A strong Turkish attack, launched at 9.30 a.m., 
quickly recaptured Ali Muntar, its garrison suffering serious 
losses and falling back to Green Hill. The latter was almost 
surrounded and the situation of the two Essex battalions 
appeared for a time to be critical, but eventually they extri- 
cated themselves. General Dallas then reorganized the line 
to eliminate the acute salient south of Ali Muntar, drawing 
it back to a point half-way between that hill and Sheluf. 

The Withdrawal to the Wadi Ghazze. 

On receipt of this information Desert Column placed 
the 54th Division under General Dallas’s command and 
warned him to be prepared to withdraw both divisions across 
the Ghazze if necessary that afternoon. Soon after 11 a.m.. 

General Dallas had a conversation with Br.-General G. P. 

Dawnay, B.G.G.S, Eastern Force, who asked him whether 
he considered that the position now held by the two divisions 
could be maintained for three or four days. He replied that 
he considered the position a bad one and unsuitable for 
defence unless Sheikh Abbas also was occupied. He had 
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no fear as to his troops being able to hold their own, hut 
communication by day across the Wadi Ghazze was almost 
impossible, since ^ the tracks were under the fire of batteries 
which the enemy had brought up to Sheikh Abbas. It 
should be added that the men of the Egyptian Camel Trans- 
port Corps had in the course of the morning shown remark- 
able steadiness and devotion to duty, bringing up food, 
water, and ammunition along this shell-swept corridor. 

General Dobell had now to come to a definitive decision 
with regard to the action. It appeared to him that General 
Dallas's view was correct and that the line held by the 53rd 
and 54th Divisions had little to recommend it whole he was 
preparing for further operations, which he considered would 
require all the resources at his disposal. As for putting the 
52nd Division into the fight to retake Sheikh Abbas, he was 
strongly averse to that measure. The reorganization of 
all the troops would have taken considerable time, and to 
have brought up the necessary supplies and ammunition 
would have been, in his judgment, virtually impossible. 
The provision of water would have been the greatest diffi- 
culty of all. As he had done on the 26th, he gave Sir A. 
Murray on the telephone an outline of his situation and 
stated that in his judgment it was now necessary to break 
off the fight. The Commander-in-Chief regretfiiUy agreed 
with this decision. 

At 4.30 p.m. General Dobell issued orders by telephone, 
subsequently confirmed in writing, for the withdrawal of 
the 53rd and 54th Divisions under the command of Gteneral 
Dallas to the left bank of the Wadi Ghazze. General Dallas 
accordingly ordered the retirement to begin at 7 p.m., 
covered by the 158th and 163rd Brigades. The afternoon 
passed without incident of importance, except for consider- 
able shelling on the fronts of the 53rd Division and the 
Camel Brigade, until 7 p.m., when an attack upon the 161st 
Brigade was beaten off wifhout difficulty. In the evening 
the 22nd Mounted Brigade moved across to the coast and 
relieved Money’s Detachment in the sand-dunes. It was 
witiidrawn at midnight, as part of the general retirement. 
With these movements there was no interference by the 
enemy, and the whole of the 53rd and 54th Divisions were 
across the Wadi Ghazze before 4 a.m. on the 28th March. 

The troops who took up a position on the left bank of 
the wadi were extremely exhausted. The 26th had been 
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reasonably cool, the normal weather of the season, though 1917. 
the mid-day sun was trying. On the 27th a Khamsin had f^arch 
begun to blow, somewhat before its usual season, and the 
great heat which accompanied it had aggravated the 
sufferings of men already wearied and short of water. 

The British losses were just under four thousand, with 
a high percentage of lightly wounded,^ but also, unfor- 
tunately, over five hundred missing, of whom 5 ofBcers and 
241 other ranks, wounded and unwounded, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. These casualties were suffered almost entirely 
by the 53rd Division and the 161st Brigade, of which the 
latter had particularly heavy losses. 

The Turkish loss in prisoners was 837, including 4 
Austrian officers and 37 other ranks and the divisional com- 
mander and staff of the 53fd Division, The guns captured 
by the N.Z.M.R. Brigade were brought in. The total 
Turkish casualties were estimated by Sir A. Murray to be 
considerably in excess of his own, but it is now known that 
they were about five-eighths of that figure.^ 

The Causes of Failure and the Reports to 
THE War Office. 

Few actions of the late war have been the subject of 
greater differences of opinion than the First Battle of Gaza. 

The problem is complicated, since it is not merely whether 
or not the withdraw^ of the mounted troops was necessary, 
but whether the attack of the 53rd Division could not have 
been laxmched earlier. The latter question, again, depends 
to a great extent upon how far the fog delayed operations. 

Then there is the third question, whether, notwithstanding 
the delay, notwithstanding the withdraw^ of the mounted 
troops, there was any possibility on the afternoon of the 
27th of acceding to General Dallas's request to retake Sheikh 
Abbas, and subsequently of renewing lie attack on Gaza. 


1 Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

Officers .. .. 78 176 13 

Other ranks . . . . 445 2,756 499 

{The only source Irom which these figures could be accurately obtained 
was a return made by the A.A.G. 3rd Echelon on the 15th April, In 
these circumstances the figures imder ** Elilled ” include all who died of 
wounds between the 27th March and that date. In a telegram of the 
1st April, Sir A. Murray gave an approximate figure for the casualties 
which was 469 lower than the above). 

^ For Turkish casualties see Note I at end of chapter. 
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It will be attempted here, not to find an answer to these 
questions, but merely to point out all considerations which 
appear to have importance. With regard to the mounted 
troops, the situation must be judged as it appeared to General 
Chetwode and as he represented it to General Dobell on 
the afternoon of the 26tb : not as it appears in the light of 
later knowledge. Nor in any case has the fact that the 
Turkish relieving columns were halted during the night 
much bearing on the subject. They might have been more 
active, but they could hardly have exercised strong pressure 
during the hours of darkness. Their pressure woidd have 
been strong enough as soon as dawn appeared. On the 
other hand, it is clear that Gsiza was, in fact, virtually cap- 
tured by nightfall, and it certainly seems probable that 
General Dobkl’s actions would have been different had he 
received earlier the despairing messages of Major Tiller — 
messages which he ought to have received in no case later 
than an hour after their despatch. 

Turning to the 53rd Division, it has been shown that 
the fog delayed the infantry in its progress to Mansura and 
Esh Sheluf less seriously than has commonly been supposed. 
The two leading brigades had reached these positions by 
8.30 a.m. ; it is a reasonable calculation that they would 
have been there an hour earlier if u nhin dered by the fog, 
but probably not more. The 159th Brigade was across the 
wadi by 6.40 a.m., and could presmnably have been at 
Mansura by 9.30. A much more important effect of the fog 
seems to have been its delay of the necessary reconnaissance. 
Even as it was, it would appear that, had the brigadiers 
accompanied General Dallas to Mansura, while their brigades 
were being led to their positions, the conference could have 
been held an hour earlier than 10.15 a.m,, the time at which 
it actually began. The two field artillery brigades had five 
batteries out of six in position at 10.20 a.m. Granting that 
it might not have been possible to communicate to them the 
plan and arrange for their co-operation without some further 
delay, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the attack might 
have been launched an hour sooner if the conference had 
assembled that much earlier. Whether it would have been 
taking undue risk for the infantry to have advanced, covered 
by strong patrols, towards its objectives, without waiting 
for the artillery’s support, is another and more difficult 
question. It must be remembered that the successful 
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progress of the mounted troops does not furnish a complete 
analogy ; they were advancing into open country, the infantry 
against an enemy force in position. The delay in the 
arrival of the 161st Brigade Group, owing to misunder- 
standing, was also an important factor, though less as regards 
its infantry than its attached artillery brigade, the support 
of which at an earlier hour might have led to the speedier 
capture of the position. 

The second serious misunderstanding occurred after the 
order for the withdrawal of the mounted troops had been 
given, when General Dallas was not informed that the 54th 
Division was closing in to north of Mansma. This mis- 
understanding has l^n dealt with in detail, but though it 
accounts for the abandonment of the position gained, it 
does not alter the fact that the holding of the advanced line 
on Ali Muntar, with the Turkish artillery on Sheikh Abbas, 
would have been an exceedingly difficult matter, unless 
Ga 2 a. could be immediately taken. If the 54th Division, 
which had two brigades only available, withdrew to the 
Burjabye Ridge, it had inevitably to abandon Sheikh Abbas. 
The abandonment of Sheikh Abbas allowed the Turks to 
occupy it, to bring up their gims and (it was eventually 
proved) to render the new position practically untenable. 
Sheikh Abbas could hardly have been retained unless the 
mounted troops had been kept out. It could not have been 
retaken on the 27th unless they had been again employed, 
together with the two brigades of the 52nd Division then 
available. On the second of these cases Sir A. Murray 
writes in his Despatches : — 

" If it had now been practicable for the General 
“ Officer Commading Eastern Force to advance with his 
“ three infantry divisions and two cavalry divisions, I have 
“ no doubt that Gaza, could have been taken and the Turks 
“ forced to retire ; but the reorganization of the force for a 
“ deliberate attack would have taken a considerable time, 
“ the horses of the cavalry were very fatigued, and the 
“ distance of our railhead from the front line put the 
“immediate maintenance of such a force with supplies, 
“ water and ammunition entirely out of the question. The 
“ only alternative, therefore, was to retire the infantry.” 
***** 

On the 28th March Sir A. Murray reported to the 
War Office that he had advanced to the Wadi Ghazze, 
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that he had been heavily engaged east of Gaza on the 26th 
and 27th, that he estimated the Turkish casuahties at 
between 6,000 and 7.000 men in addition to 900 prisoners, 
and that his troops had behaved splendidly. The C.I.G.S. 
replied on the 30th^ that as a result of his recent success 
and of British progress in Mesopotamia the situation had 
altered since he received his last instructions. His im- 
mediate objective should now be the defeat of the Turks 
south of Jerusalem and the occupation of that city. Sir 
A. Murray answered next day (the 31st) that he was most 
anxious to advance on Jerusalem, but added a warning 
that his difficulties must be realized and that no rapid 
advance could be expected. He again called attention to his 
former estimate of the strength required for the operations, 
and stated that, though he could beat the Turks in the 
open, it had been proved that they were exceedingly good 
defensive fighters. They would probably take up a series 
of defensive positions between the Beersheba-Gaza and 
Jaffa-Jerusalem lines, out of which he could not hope 
to turn them without considerable losses, requiring 
immediate replacement. In any case his progress would 
be measured by that of his railway, and the best he could 
hope for was 20 miles a month, if no great engineering 
difficulties were met with. He concluded by stating that 
he might have to ask for material to douHe the hne from 
Qantara to Gaza. 

Sir W. Robertson replied briefly on the 1st April, 
but on the 2nd, after the War Cabinet had considered 
Sir A. Murray’s message of the 31st March, despatched 
a long telegram embod3dng its views. He had been asked 
to point out the great importance of the operations in 
Palestine. Everyone was now feding seriously the strain 
of war, and the moral effect of success was extremely 
valuable. The War Cabinet therefore desired that Sir 
A. Murray’s operations should be pushed on energetically. 
He added that there was internal unrest in Turkey, and 
that she was tmdoubtedly more exhausted than any other 
of Great Britain’s enemies. With the reinforcements detailed 
for Egypt, he did not see why Sir A. Murray should not be 


* Both telegranos aie given in full in Note II at end of chapter. 
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completely successful. ^ On the 4th April Sir A. Murray 
telegraphed that he hoped the War Cabinet would be assured 
that he fully appreciated the importance of operations in 
Palestine. He ^d not believe that a single day of the past 
fifteen months had been wasted, or that greater energy 
could be displayed. Preparations were in progress for 
a renewed attack on Gaza, but he was anxious not to hurry 
over this operation, as he felt that a methodically prepared 
attack had chances of winning a considerable success. 
After taking Gaza he intended to continue the invasion of 
Palestine, though he had at the moment only enough 
rails to reach Deir el Balah. He then enumerated his reasons 
for proposing to continue his advance along the coast instead 
of the Turkish Beersheba railway, and stated his require- 
ments in mechanical transport, Army Service Corps drivers, 
artillery for his new divisions, signal units and material. 
Royal Engineers (Army Troops), and modem aeroplanes. 

Meanwhile the Government had asked for a fuller 
report on the operations, all that had yet been received 
being the short telegram on the 28th March. ^ In a very 
long telegram of the 1st April Sir A. Murray recounted his 
objects (which have been given in Chapter XVI) and the 
conditions, and gave a sketch of the operations, estimating 
the Turkish casualties at 8,000. He concluded : — 

The operation was most successful, and owing to the 
fog and waterless nature of the country roimd Gaza just 
" fell short of a complete disaster to the enemy. Our 
“ troops are exceedingly proud of themselves, particularly 
53rd Division, who have not been in action since Suvla, 
'' and I am delighted with their enterprise, endurance, skill 
and leading. None of our troops were at any time 
harassed or hard pressed. It is proved conclusively that 
" in the open the enemy have no chance of success against 
our troops, but they are very tenacious in prepared 
positions. In the open our mounted troops simply do 
what they like with them."’^ 


^The reference is t© troops required to bring up to strength the 
74th Division and also to proposals to form another division from 
Territorial battalions then in India. As will appear, a mixed division of 
Territorial and Indian battalions (the 75th) was evenriially formed 
instead. This telegram is given in full in Note II. 

* Note II., first telegram. 

« This telegram with the exception of the passage above, is given in 
Note II. 


1917 

April 
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It will be seen from Sir W. Robertson’s messages 
that the policy of the Government had completely changed. 
No longer were serious operations to be postponed until 
the autumn ; Sir A. Murray was now urged to advance 
and capture Jerusalem as soon as possible. To some extent 
this revision of estimates and plans was accounted for by 
the British success in Mesopotamia, but it was governed 
to a greater extent by the interpretation placed by the 
C.I.G.S. and the War Cabinet upon Sir A. Murray’s reports. 
There is no doubt that these reports, the first of which 
resulted in congratulatory messages from H.M. The King, 
the Imperial War Cabinet, Lord Derby, General Nivelle, 
with personal telegrams from Sir W. Robertson and Sir 
John Cowans, created in their minds the impression that 
the result of the battle had been more favourable, and that 
the enemy had been harder hit, than was actually the case. 
This appears to have been one of those occasions in which 
a commander in the field, hoping immediately to improve 
his situation after what has appeared to him to be only a 
temporary set-back, has tmconsciously understated the extent 
of that set-back in Ms reports to those in ultimate authority. 
He may by such action avoid creating needless despondency, 
but he may also give rise to exaggerated hopes, deprive 
Mmself of support which a fuller representation of the case 
would have ensured, and finally be forced to demand it 
after a further check to Ms plans. 

At the same time, even had Sir A. Murray’s messages 
been framed in less sanguine tones, neither the C.I.G.S. 
nor the War Cabinet would have been likely to admit 
that his offensive power had vamshed a.s a result of one 
indecisive action — an action wMch, judged by the standards 
of the Western Front, was small and far from costly. The 
War Office was fully a^are of the Turkish strength in the 
theatre and the limits of possible reinforcement, and with 
some minor differences its estimate corresponded with 
that of G.H.Q. in Egypt. Though the renewed British 
offensive, preparations for wMch were known to be in train, 
might have been less confidently urged, it does not seem 
probable that it would in any case have been cancelled. 

NOTE 1. 

THE BATTLE FROM GERMAN AND TURKISH SOURCES. 

The chief authority for the events of the First Battle of Gaza on 
the enemy side is the account by Kress in Sinai (i, pp. 26-9). 
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During the early part of March Gaza had been held by a weak detach- 
ment of two battalions and two batteries. The 16th Divisim was at Tell 
esh Sheria, on the railway, 15 miles as the crow flies south-east of Gaza. 
The 3rd Division was in reserve at Jemmame, 11^ miles almost due east 
of Gaza. Beersheba was occupied by a cavalry brigade and a weak regiment 
of the Arab 27th Division. 

In the second half of March Kress gathered from the excellent reports 
of his 300th Flight Detachment that the British intended to make their 
attack in the direction of Gaza. He acted at once. Gaza was strengthened 
by a re^ment of the 16th Division and other infantry, also by Austro- 
Hungarian howitzers and a German battery. Its total garrison, according 
to Liman von Sanders, who goes into more detail than Kress with regard 
to the infantry, consisted of the 79th and 125th Regiments, and 2nd Battalion 
81st Regiment (a total of seven battalions), the tv.’o Austrian howitzer 
batteries (12 heavy mountain howitzers) and the German 10-cm. battery 
(2 long guns), from Pasha I ; together with the original two Turkish 
field artillery batteries.^ The 53rd Division, which Djemal had held up 
near Jafla in fear of a British landing, was ordered to march down the 
coast towards Gaza. Kress himself shifted his command post from Beer- 
sheba to Tell esh Sheria to be nearer the scene of action. 

At about 8 a.m. (Cairo time) the German commander received at 
Tell esh Sheria a report from one of his flying officers to the effect that 
strong British forces, amounting to about two infantry divisions, were 
advancing from the south on Gaza, and that a great force of cavalry, 
“ some three cavalry divisions,** with numerous armoured cars, had burst 
through between Gaza and Tell esh Sheria. Telephone communication 
broke down, but for a time there was communication by wireless with 
the town. The commandant. Major Tiller, reported later that he was 
being attacked in great strength from south, east, and north-east. Kress 
ordered him to hold Gaza, “whatever might happen, to the last man. 

A regiment of the 53rd Division, he records, moving down from Jaffa,, 
was due at El Majdal (which is 13 miles north-east of Gaza along the coast) 
that day.* He ordered it to continue its march on Gaza after a short 
rest, but he could not count upon its reaching that point before the morning 
of the 27th. To the troops nearer at hand he at once sent orders to move. 
The 3rd Division, in the Jemmame area, was to advance on the line 
Gaza — Ali Muntar. The 16th Division was directed against the British 
rear, with the point where the Khan Yunis — Gaza road crossed the Wadi 
Ghazze for its objective. Both divisions were to attack tlie enemy directly 
they came in touch with him. Meanwhile the Beersheha Group was to 
advance by way of Shellal in the direction of Khan Yunis.* 

The German commander hoped that the troops of the 3rd and 16th 
Divisions would be in action close to Gaza before the fall of darkness. 
Apparently, however, the alarm was late in reaching them, and there were 
delays which Liman von Sanders calls typically Turkish ** before they 
were on the move. Then the British mounted troops and armoured cars 
succeeded in checking them. By nightfall, Kress states, the Turks had 
covered scarcely half the distance to Gaza. Liman adds that they had 
not made their presence seriously felt. Kress, having regard to the state 
of their training and to some mixing up of umts in action against the 


1 These details are confirmed by the Historical Section, Turkish 
Generad Staff, which states that there were also in Gaza a squadron of 
cavalry and a company of camelry. 

* The second regiment was apparently at Ramie. 

* It will be noticed that the issue of these orders justified General 
Dobell *s anxiety for his right and his mounted troops, 
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British cavalry, felt that he could not order them to continue their advance 
that night. He sent orders, however, that it was to be resumed at dawn 
with the original objectives. 

After the British retirement Kress was inclined to pass to the offensive, 
but was forbidden to do so by Djemal. He admits that the commander 
of the Fourth Army v/as correct in his decision. 

The enemy's casualties are given in full by the Historical Section of 
the Turkish General Staff as follows : — 



Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Total. 


Germans 

Germans 

Germans 



and Turks 

and Turks 

and Turks 



Austrians. 

Austrians. 

Austrians. 


Officers 

2 10 

2 12 

4 26 

56 

Other Ranks . . 

5 284 

7 1,064 

37 994 

2,301 




Grand Total 

2,447 


The commander of the Austro-Hungarian artillery detachment, Hauptmann 
Ritter von Truzschewski, was among the killed. 


NOTE II. 

TELEGRAMS BETWEEN SIR A. MURRAY AND THE C.I.G.S. 
From — General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Egypt, 

To — Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

No. O.A. 377. 28th March 1917. 

We have advanced our troops a distance of 15 miles from Rafah to 
Wadi Ghazze, to cover construction of railway. On the 26th and 27th 
we were heavily engaged east of the Ghazze with a force of about 20,000 of 
the enemy. We inflicted very heavy losses on him ; I estimate his 
casualties at between 6,000 and 7,000 men, and we have in addition 
taken 900 prisoners including General Commanding and whole Divisional 
Staff of 5Brd Turkish Division. This figure includes 4 Austrian officers 
and 32 Austrian and 5 German other ranks. We captured two Austrian 
4 •2-inch howitzers. All troops behaved splendidly, especially the Welsh, 
Kent, Sussex, Hereford, Middlesex and Surrey Territorials, and the Anzac 
and Yeomanry mounted troops. 

From — Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 

To — General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Egypt. 

No. 31854, cipher. 30th March 1917. 

Reference my letter O. 1/45/151 of 11th January. As a result of 
your recent success and our progress in Mesopotamia the situation has 
materially altered since the instructions quoted above were issued. The 
Turks, according to my information, have not now south of Jerusalem a 
force of more than 30,000 fighting troops, and their supply and transport 
situation makes it very doubtful if they can maintain more than 60,000 
men south of that place. At present, indications point to fact that Turks 
are anxious about situation on Tigris and on Persian frontier and are 
diverting reinforcements to that theatre. In these circumstances, and as 
you are assured of reinforcements during the summer, your immediate 
objective should be the defeat of the Turkish forces south of Jerusalem 
and the occupation of that town. Your progress must, of course, depend 
upon the state of your communications, and until you are satisfied in that 
respect I do not wish to press you to advance, and I know you will continue 
to perfect your communications with the utmost energy. I am satisfied 
that your recent operations have assured the defence of Egypt, and that 
you need not now lock up troops for the protection of the Canal except 
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against such damage as very small parties of raiders or enemy agents can 
effect. I hope this will enable you to concentrate more troops for offensive 
purposes. Your subsequent operations after you reach Jerusalem must 
depend largely on what the Russian Caucasus Army is able to achieve, 

I am assured that about the end of April they mean to advance on Mosul 
in force and if they do this it should prevent any considerable diversion 
of Turkish force against you, and may enable you to advance beyond 
J erusalem. I will keep you fully informed of Russian plans and movements 
and will issue further instructions as may be necessary in due course. 

From — General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Egypt, 

To — ^War Of&ce. 

No. A.M. 1741. 30th March 1917. 

In view of probability of my having early in April to attack a number 
of strongly fortified localities, which will necessitate extensive preparatory 
bombardments with heavy artillery, I should be very glad if I might, as 
early as possible, be supplied with more ammunition for my' 6-inch and 
8-inch howitzers, my stock of which is low, and should be increased, in 
order to meet probable requirements, by at least 2,000 rounds 6-inch and 
1,500 rounds 8-inch. In view of the urgency of this demand I would 
suggest that these might perhaps be supplied from France, in order to 
facilitate shipping arrangements, and expedite arrival in this country. 
Further, with reference to your No. 30329, A. 2, 2nd March, in reply to 
my No. A.M. 1648, 1st March, as, in the course of these operations, use 
of gas shell will possibly be necessary, I trust that the supply of additional 
gas shells asked for in above-quoted telegram may now be arranged and 
their despatch treated as a matter of great urgency. 

From — Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 

To — General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Egypt. 

No. 31898, cipher. 31st March, 1917. 

With regard to your fight on the 26th and 27th, War Cabinet wishes 
to have more details. State what force you employed and what enemy 
forces you have identified. As your operations affect other theatres, it 
is important we should always have this latter information as quickly as 
possible. It is always necessary also to send fuller particulars than you 
have yet fuimished, though not necessarily for publication. 

(Sir A. Murray's reply [numbered A.M.1749] to No. 31854 of the 30th 
March, sent on 31st, has been outlined in the text.) 

From — General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Eg3rpt, 

To — Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

No. A.M. 1751. 1st April 1917. 

Your No. 31898, 31st March. 

Intention — First, to seize the line of the Wadi Ghazze so as to protect 
the advance of railway from Rafah to Gaza. Secondly, to prevent at all 
costs the enemy from retiring without a fight, which we knew to be his 
plan as regards his troops in Gaza, Tell esh Sheria, and Beersheba, as soon 
as we approached a little nearer than Rafah, Thirdly, to capture Gaza 
by a coup de main if possible. 

Command — General Dobell in command of whole force. General 
Chetwode in command of mounted troops and 53rd Division, acting as 
advanced troops to protect the march and to capture Gaza if possible. 
General Dobell had the 52nd and 54th Divisions as main body to secure 
Wadi and support Chetwode. Advanced General Headquarters at El 
Axish. All troops actively engaged for whom it was possible to provide 
water, munitions and supplies. 
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Starting point — ^For the mounted troops, Rafah. Small oasis to the 
east for infantry wherever there was water. If the mounted troops had 
been placed closer to Gaza Turks would have evacuated without a fight, 
hence reason for keeping back, also easier to water and feed. ^ 

Weather — ^Morning of 26th, dense fog till 11 a.m. much delayed 
operations ; 27th and 28th, hot winds, and temperature over 90 in the 
shade. 

Water — No water between Deir el Balah and Gaza or to the north 
and east. 

Operations on 26th — Gaza enveloped by dusk, and first-line trenches 
taken by 53rd Division ; heaviest loss to enemy and 700 or 800 prisoners 
taken. Enemy blew up his wireless station and reported to von Kress that 
he must surrender. About 1 p.m. von Kress started his relief columns from 
Huj, Sheria and Beersheba, and also SSrd D%vision, moved from Lydda, 
arrived El Majdal unexpectedly ; our mounted troops assisted by armoured 
cars, all most brilliantly led, fought delaying action aU day and, without 
much loss to themselves, inflicted very heavy losses on all these separate 
columns. Among other captures, they took the commander and staff of 
53rd Turkish Division, and I estimate tihe above enemy losses at over 5,000. 
Most probably Gaza would have fallen before dusk but for morning fog. 
Chetwode decided that he must not let his cavalry be enveloped by con- 
verging Turkish columns, so drew off towards main body and thus enabled 
Gaza to be reinforced during the night or early morning. Position of our 
53rd Division at dusk on high ground, Ali Muntar, just south of Gaza, 
with some troops in the Turkish defences. 54th Division on prolonging 
ridge to Sheikh Abbas. Wadi Ghazze and right flank made secure by 
52nd Division, Primary object attained. 

Operations on 27th — ^Turks attacked 53rd and 54th Divisions and 
Camel Corps in entrenched positions. They were not in the least successful 
at any point, and again suffered -ttie heaviest losses, e.g.. Camel Corps 
nearly annihilated Turkish Cavalry Division. I estimate enemy losses at 
3,000 on this day. Cavalry and camelry had to move back to El Balali 
to water, horses not having had any for 24 hours and camels for 4 days. 
The infantry managed on their water bottles. 

It was obvious that if we could advance the 52nd, 53rd and 54th 
Divisions this evening, Gaza would have been taken, and the Turks must 
have retired, but want of water, fatigue of horses, and distance of railhead 
prevented this. 

Operations on 28th — Enemy would not advance to attack again, and 
mostly occupied Gaza defences. Our cavalry remained in contact, and 
the infantry withdrew without a fight behind the 52nd Division's prepared 
position. 

Troops of enemy engaged : The whole of 3rd Cavalry Division, 3rd 
and 16th Infantry Divisions, and part of 27th and 53rd Infantry Divisions. 

Our captures — Prisoners, 950 ; two 4 •2-inch Austrian howitzers. 

Our casualties — KaUed, 47 ofificers, 351 other ranks. Wounded, 
about 2,900. Missing, probably prisoners, less than 200. Of the wounded, 
about 2,000 are slight cases, which I am informed will be able to rejoin 
shortly. The missing men probably fought their way after dark right 
into Ihe streets of Gaza. 

(The concluding paragraph of this message has been given in full in 
the text.) 

From — Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 

To — General Ofificer Commanding-in-Chief, Egypt. 

No. 32017, cipher. 2nd Apnl 1917. 

War Cabinet have given careful consideration to your No. A.M. 1749, 
31st March [the telegram of that date referred to above] and ask me to 
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tell you that they think that, being at a distance, you may not fully realize 
the great importance of your operations. Everyone is now feeling the 
strain of the war, and this strain will certainly increase ; therefore, the moral 
effect of success is of great importance, both in strengthemng the hands 
of the Government and in making the public more read}’- to bear their 
burdens. For a variety of obvious reasons, success in Palestine will have 
a very inspiriting effect in Christendom. War Cabinet are anxious there- 
fore that your operations should be pushed with all energy. The general 
situation of the Turks must also be considered. There is much unrest in 
Constantinople, and undoubtedly the Turks are more exhausted by the 
war than any of our enemies, and success on your part, combined with 
recent events in Mesopotamia, must have great effect. I do not underrate 
in any way the fighting capacity of the enemy opposed to you, but after 
careful consideration of what the enemy can do, I see no reason why, 
with the reinforcements detailed for Egypt, you should not be completely 
successful if you can employ offensively ail the troops at your disposal. Let 
me know at once if you are not satisfied as to this. Requisite drafts will 
receive every atte ition. I am asked by the War Cabinet to enquire further 
whether you are getting all that you require as regards guns, munitions, 
transport, and war material generally, and you may rest assured that we 
will do our utmost to meet your demands. 

Am I to understand that you have definitely decided to lay your 
line along the coast to Jaffa, in preference to a linking up with the Beer- 
sheba railway ? If so, report reasons for this, and also give statement of 
railway proposals in general. If you have decided to go to Jaffa, I am 
informed that you will have material to take you there. 


NOTE III. 

THE EVACUATION OF THE WOUNDED. 

The evacuation of wounded in earlier operations had been a matter 
of difl&culty in the desert, but the improved arrangements described in 
Chapter XVI made it possible to handle the heavy casualties of the First 
Battle of Gaza. 

Prior to the battle El Arish became the chief centre for the reception 
and evacuation of wounded. No. 2 (Australian) Stationary Hospital 
moved there on the 10th March with an advanced medical stores depot, 
and a special hospital siding was constructed. There were two hospital 
trains on the line, one of which brought wounded to El Arish, while -the 
other evacuated -them to Qantara the following day. Nos. 53 and 54 
Casualty Clearing Stations were established at Rafah, together with a 
hospital for prisoners of war. The Desert Column had a convoy of 21 
Ford Ambulances, while light cars were obtained for the carriage of sitting 
cases. Ten of these cars crossed the Wadi Ghazze to evacuate wounded 
to the dressing stations. To aid the evacuation of wounded of the 53rd 
Division, a total of 25 sandcarts and 30 cacolet camels were sent from -the 
52nd and 54th Divisions. With this additional transport the field ambu- 
lances were practically clear by the evening, but it was found that the two 
hospital trains were inadequate for evacuation on -fche railway line. 

In preparation, therefore, for the second attack on Gaza, a number 
of motor ambulance cars for the field ambulances of the three infantry 
and two mounted divisions were sent up by rail. Special arrangements 
were made for the opera-tions of the mounted -troops. Dressing stations 
were formed at Tell el Jemmi, and a convoy of 36 motor ambulance cars 
sent -to Abasan el Kebir. In addition a camel convoy was formed to clear 
the dressing stations. 
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THE SECOND BATTLE OF GAZA. 

(Maps 2, 13, 14, 15 ; Sketch 16,) 

The Situation after the First Battle of Gaza. 

Maps 2 , 14. The problem confronting the British Commander-in-Chief 
Sketch 16, completely after the First Battle of Gaza. Gaza 

itself at the time of that battle was an outpost held by 
a strong detachment, on the flank of a line of communi- 
cation passing far to the east. It now speedily became the 
strongest point in an entrenched position which ran through 
it from the sea and along the road to Beersheba as far as 
Abu Hureira, a distance of 12 miles. To prepare for a new 
attack time was necessary to the British, but the period of 
three weeks' quietude which intervened was, of course, 
invaluable to the enemy, and under German tutelage he 
took full advantage of it. In the early part of April British 
air reconnaissance reported almost daily the construction or 
extension of works in the sand-dunes, round the town, and 
along the Gaza-Beersheba road. No attempt was made to 
establish a continuous line of defence, but the position was 
well chosen, with a long field of fire, all approaches being 
within the beaten zone of one redoubt and generally of more 
than one. Large camps sprang up to show that the Turkish 
forces had closed in.^ 

The War Office was informed of these new conditions 
and of the estimate that the enemy's strength was 34 
battalions and about 100 guns. The numbers were not 
greater than had been expected, and the information did 
not warrant any change in the instructions issued to Sir 
A. Murray, Beersheba was known to be lightly held, but 
an attempt to turn the Turkish left flank appeared out of 
the question owing to the impossibility of supplying water 
to any considerable force in that direction. 

Both Sir A. Murray and Sir C. Dobell recognized that 
their next operation would be of a nature entirely different 

^ At Tell esh Sheria, for example, 236 tents increased to 500 within a 
week ; at Kh. Kufiye, 4 miles east of Gaza, there were 400, and at Kh. el 
Bir, 3 miles south-east of Gaza, 300. 
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to the last. There was no question now of a coup de main ; 
a deliberate attack upon a strongly defended position, an 
attack largely dependent upon the support it received from 
artillery, was in prospect. 

Thus three weeks passed in active preparation on both 
sides, the Turks evidently realizing that the British were 
little likely to rest content with their present situation. On 
the ground and in the air both sides carried out reconnais- 
sances, but there was no aggression except by aerial bombing. 
On the 12th x\pril hostile aircraft twice bombed Rafah, 
but caused little damage and only six casualties. The 
British machines bombed the Huj area and Kh. el Bir on the 
same date, dropping about a thousand pounds of bombs in 
each case. On the 1st April the British carried out an 
important ground reconnaissance of the country immedi- 
ately east of the Wadi Ghazze between the Wadi esh Sheria 
and the sea, three battalions, one from each of the 52nd, 
53rd, and 54th Divisions, being engaged. On the following 
day about a thousand Turkish infantry advanced to the 
right bank of the Wadi Ghazze, but quickly retired under 
the fire of the British artillery. 

In order to permit the employment of all available 
troops the first step was to extend the railway. By the 5th 
April railhead had reached Deir el Balah, 5 miles from the 
Wadi Ghazze, where the headquarters of the Eastern Force 
was established. Reservoirs were constructed in the wadi 
to hold 67,000 gallons of water, which was borne to railhead 
in tank trucks and pumped a distance of 5 miles through a 
small pipe across the In Seirat Ridge. The wells at Deir el 
Balah also furnished a considerable supply. During this 
period of hard work the weather fortunately remained 
reasonably cool. The health of the troops was good and 
their spirits had recovered from the disappointment of the 
First Battle, in which victory had so narrowly eluded them. 

To relieve Sir C. Dobell and his staff during the coming 
operations of responsibility for troops 150 miles away, the 
southern section of the Canal Defences was transferred on 
the 4th April to the direct command of G.H.Q. 

The shortage of artillery could now be partially remedied 
owing to the approach of r^head to the scene of action. It 
will be remembered that only the right sections of the three 
heavy batteries had been employed in March, the transport 
of the left sections being required to carry ammunition. It 
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was now possible to bring up the full complement of twelve 
60-pdrs., but the only other additional heavy artillery avail- 
able was the 201st Siege Battery, consisting of two 8-inch 
and two 6-inch howitzers. With regard to field artillery, 
the third brigades of the 53rd and 54th Divisions were 
brought up from the Canal Defences, but not the absent 
sections of the 18-pdr. batteries already at the front, which 
remained four-gun batteries during the battle.^ The 74th 
Division (Major-General E. S. Girdwood), now complete 
except for artillery and one field company, R.E., was also 
brought up, and on the 7th April took over the outpost line 
along the Wadi Ghazze from the 54th Division. The 1st and 
4th L.H. Brigades, absent at the First Battle of Gaza, had 
orders to rejoin the A. & N.Z. and Imperial Mounted Divisions 
on the eve of the new offensive. A detachment of the Tank 
Corps with eight tanks had also arrived. ^ The only other 
accession of strength was a supply of 4,000 rounds of 4 * 5-inch 
gas shell, not previously used in this theatre. The 52nd, 
53rd, and 54th Divisions, almost up to establishment when 
the First Battle of Gaza was fought, were now on an average 
nearly 1,500 below it. 

The R.F.O. had had a trying experience in March com- 
bating the superior aircraft possessed by the enemy. During 
the First Battle of Gaza only two German Halberstadt 
machines appeared, but these attacked British aeroplanes on 
every possible occasion with complete success, killing one 
observer and wounding two pilots, while six British machines 
were seriously damaged and two brought down. The total 
number of serviceable aeroplanes at the disposal of the 5th 
Wing^ prior to the Second Battle of Gaza (exclusive of five 
in Arabia) was 25 : 17 B.E.2's and 8 Martinsydes. The 


^ See Note at end of Chapter XVI. 

^ The tanks were of early pattern and considerably worn, having been 
used for instructional purposes in England. It was found that they 
worked well enough in the sand, provided that the treads were kept dry 
instead of being greased as was customary. The sand then passed through 
them and fell away almost hke liquid. 

® At the opening of the Second Battle of Gaza the 5th Wing was 


distributed as follows : — 

Wing Headquarters. . .. .. •• Rafah. 

Advanced Headquarters . . . . • . Deir el Balah. 

No. 14 Squadron H.Q. and '* A " Flight . . Rafah. 

** B ** Flight . . . . • . . . , . Deir el Balah, 

No. 67 Squadron A.F.C, . • . . . . Rafah. 

** X Aircraft Park . . . . . . Abbassia. 

Advanced Aircraft Park • , . . . . Qantara. 
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latter were the best fighting aeroplanes available, but were 19 1 7* 
found to be liable to overheating in this climate. Br.- 
General W. G. H. Salmond, commanding the Middle East 
Brigade R.F.C., pointed out to the Director of Air Organiza- 
tion that the German policy was to apportion some of their 
best types to each of their detachments and urged that 
superior numbers in aircraft did not atone for mechanical 
inferiority. The War Office promised to despatch some 
Bristol monoplanes and Vickers Scouts of later pattern, 
but none of these arrived until after the Second Battle of 
Gaza. 

Despite the superiority of the Turkish — or rather 
German^ — ^machines, the British did excellent work during 
the period. In addition to the tactical reconnaissances 
which discovered the new Turkish system of defences, 
strategical reconnaissances were carried out, one of which 
reported (on the 7th April) the beginning of a railway branch 
from Et Tine 2 towards Gaza. A large number of photo- 
graphs were taken, with the aid of which a new map, on the 
scale of 1 /40,000 and partially contoured, was printed in time Map 1 3, 
for the Second Battle of Gaza. 

The Plan of Attack. 

General Dobell was directed by the Commander-in-Chief Map 14. 
to frame a plan of attack upon the new Turkish position. 16. 

They had discussed the problem generally and agreed that, 
while an advance from the eastward offered better prospects 
of success, the difficulties of water supply ruled this out of 
account and limited them to a frontal attack on Gaza itself. 

It will later be shown that Sir E. AUenby’s capture of 
Beersheba, which led to a great victory in the autumn of 
1917, was preceded by extensive pipe-laying and develop- 
ment of weUs to the east. Such operations appeared in 
April to be beyond the resources of the force. 

On the 3rd April General Dobell submitted his plan. 

This included an infantry frontal attack, but by three 
divisions instead of one, as in March. Two divisions were 
to attack Ali Muntar from Mansura and Sheikh Abbas, while 


1 There were only six Turkish aeroplanes in the whole Fourth Army 
at -this date. 

®Five miles south-west of Wadi Sarar Junction (Sketch 9). Et Tine 
is shown on Map 2, 25 miles west of Jerusalem, but the old Turkish railway 
is not marked on this map. 
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a tMrd advanced through the sand-dunes on the seaward 
side of the town. The right of the attack was, as before, 
to wheel up to envelop the ridges covering the town from the 
east, and by this enveloping attack it was hoped to destroy 
the enemy’s right. The Desert Column, consisting now 
entirely of mounted troops, that is, the A. & N.Z. and 
Imperial Mounted Divisions and the Camel Brigade, was to 
protect the right of the infantry from an advance by the 
enemy in and beyond the entrenchments at Atawine and 
Abu Hureira, on the Gaza-Beersheba road. This was to be 
effected by an advance of part of the mounted troops against 
those entrenchments, while a portion was held in reserve 
to take advantage of the hoped-for gap, either for pursuit or 
to surround Gaza from the north.^ Finally, it was intended, 
when Gaza was captured, to hold a position north and east 
of the town with two divisions, while the third cleared up 
the town itself, the remaining troops retiiming to the 
Wadi Ghazze or Deir el Balah for water. 

The operation was to be carried out in two stages. 
The first stage was to be a general advance, to v/hich no 
strong opposition was anticipated, to a position between 
two and three miles beyond the Wadi Ghazze from which 
the actual attack could be latmched. This line ran from 
Tell el Ujul near the shore, across the Es Sire Ridge and 
along the Mansura Ridge to Sheikh Abbas, and would, 
therefore, cover artillery positions east of the wadi. Two 
divisions, with a third (the 74th) in reserve, would advance 
east of the Es Sire Ridge, and one between the Rafah-Gaza 
road and the shore, ^^en this line was reached it was to 
be entrenched and wired, and a strong point for a brigade 
constructed at Sheikh Abbas. The moimted troops mean- 
while were to operate to the east and south-east to prevent 
interference by the enemy from the direction of Abu Hureira 
and Tell esh Sheria. 

The second stage was to begin as soon as preparations 
were complete, at least one clear day between the two stages 
being necessary. It was to consist in the frontal attack by 
the three divisions already described and further covering 


^ Some of the subordinate commanders were of opinion that an attack 
in depth along the coast offered far more favourable opportunities to the 
infan^. This view was considered by General Dobell, but rejected, 
principally because it gave small scope for the co-operation of the large 
mounted force. 
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operations by the mounted troops. Between the two stages 
a heavy bombardment was to be carried out. Warships, 
which had not taken part in the First Battle of Gaza, because 
it had been feared that their fire would endanger the infantry, 
were to bombard Ali Muntar and take the Turkish defences 
in enfilade. 

On the 10th April more definite information as to the 
enemy's dispostions inclined Sir G. Dobell to modify this 
plan. He telegraphed to G.H.Q. that the enemy appeared 
to have three regiments in Gaza, two regiments east of 
the town, two at Hureira, one at Tell esh Sheria and one 
in the neighbourhood of Huj. These detachments were 
well placed for mutual support, and would probably render 
impossible his original plan of wheeling in his right from 
Sheikh Abbas to envelop the Gaza position and destroy the 
enemy's right. He proposed to carry out the first stage 
as already arranged. This would have the effect of making 
the enemy disclose his intentions as to the use of the 
Atawine detachment and the force between it and Gaza. 
Sir G. Dobell might attack them directly by swinging his 
line slightly norSi-east, while containing Gaza with one 
division only. This appeared to be the only practicable 
method of creating a gap for the mounted troops, and, 
the gap once made, he considered that Gaza must fall and 
that there was a prospect of destro 5 dng its garrison. If 
the detachment at Hureira reinforced Atawine, he would 
still be strong enough to deal with the latter, while he would 
then expect the Desert Colunm to capture Hureira. If 
the Hureira detachment did not move, he would have all 
the more chance of creating a gap for the Desert Column. 
In certain circumstances also, he might decide to transfer 
his weight to the left and attack Gaza mainly on the coast 
side. To carry out either of these projects it might be 
necessary to make a longer pause than he had originally 
intended on the Sheikh Abbas-Mansura line, but neither 
would entail a radical alteration in the first stage of the 
operations. Sir A. Murray left him a free hand in the matter. 

The final estimate of the enemy's rifle strength between 
TeU esh Sheria and Gaza was 21,000 ; including 8,500 at 
Gaza, 4,500 at Kh. el Bir and its neighbourhood, and 
2,000 at Atawine.^ 

^ This figure was not far out. There were 18,000 nfies on the front 
including the small Beersheba detachment. See Note at end of Chapter. 
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Map 14.' 
Sketch 1 6. 


The First Phase of the Attack. 

The first phase was fixed for the 17th April.! The 
preliminary movements began on the pre'vioiis evening, 
the infantry di-visions moving down to the crossings of the 
Wadi Ghazze at 5 p.m., to be across and ready to advance 
at 4.15 a.m. The Desert Column had also moved off early 
in the evening and was in its poation of assembly by 2 a.m. 
on the 17th: the A. & N.Z. Mounted Di-vision as far 
inland as Shellal, where the Rafah-Beersheba track crosses 
the Wadi Ghazze, 14 miles south of Gaza ; the Imperial 
Mounted Di-vision at Tell el Jemmi, near the junction of 
the Wadi esh Sheria -with the Wadi Ghazze. For the first 
time since their formation they were at establishment as 
regards units, the 1st and 4th L.H. Bri^des ha-ving joined 
them from Khan Yunis in the evening. The Imperial 
Camel Brigade was at Abasan el Kebir, 4| miles south- 
west of Khan Yunis. 

The 52nd and 54th Di-visions were grouped as the 
“Eastern Attack” imder the orders of Major-General 
W. E. B. Smith, commanding the former di-vision. General 
Smith’s objective was a line from Sheildi Abbas through 
Mansura to Kurd Hill on the Es Sire Ridge, which line he 
was to seize as rapidly as possible and consolidate. The 
54th Division was to attack on the right, the 52nd on the 
left. The 53rd Di-vision (Br.-General S. F. Mott)^ was to 
cross the wadi west of the Rafah-Gaza road. It was to 
secure the right bank and push forward an outpost line 
in the dunes to continue that of the 52nd Di-vision. 

During the first phase the Desert Column was to demon- 
strate against Abu Hureira, with the object of preventing 
the enemy from moving troops thence to Gaza, and also to 
protect the right of the 54th Di-vision during the capture 
of Sheikh Abbas. The A. & N. Z. Mounted Di-vision 
was to water three brigades at Shellal and then advance 
in the direction of Abu Hureira as soon after daylight as 
possible, but not to make a dismounted attack. The fourth 
brigade was to develop the supply of water at Shellal, 
whither it was anticipated the di-vision would return at 
night, lea-ving an outpost line well forward. The Imperial 


1 The Eastern Force orders for this phase are given in Appendix 12. 
® Major-General A. G. Dallas had resigned the command of the 
division after the First Battle of Gaza owing to a breakdown in health. 
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Mounted Division at Tell el Jemmi was to despatch one 
brigade across the Wadi Ghazze, to move up the Wadi 
esh Sheria and endeavour to surprise the Turkish outpost 
at Kh. Erk, 3 miles S.S.W. of Hureira, at dawn on the 17th. 

General Dobell's battle headquarters remained at 
Deir el BaJah ; that of General Chetwode moved to Tell 
el Jemnu. Sir A. Murray again brought up his railway 
train, this time to Khan Yunis, where he was in telephonic 
communication with the battle headquarters of the Eastern 
Force. 

The Eastern Attack advanced without difficulty over 
ground thoroughly explored during the First Battle of Gaza. 
Its objective, held by Turkish outposts only, was captured 
at the slight cost of 300 casualties and one tank. The 54th 
Division had very few losses, but the leading tank ac- 
companying the 163rd Brigade was thrice hit by shells 
and put out of action.^ The allotted position was occupied 
by 7 a.m. The 52nd Division met with rather more opposi- 
tion. On the 157th Brigade’s front was a standing Turkish 
outpost at El Burjabye. This had been driven out night after 
night by strong patrols, so that a similar incident did not now 
cause the enemy to suspect a general advance. On occup 3 dng 
Mansura Ridge, however, the brigade came under con- 
siderable artillery fire from the neighbourhood of Ali Muntar. 
The enemy’s guns were active at intervals throughout 
the day, but not sufficiently so to hinder the work of con- 
solidating the new position. The withdrawal from that 
held on the 27th March, the maintenance of which would 
probably have involved losses higher than were now 
incurred, was therefore amply justified. 

The Desert Column had no ffifficulty in carrying out its 
orders. The 5th Mounted Brigade of the Imperial Mounted 
Division crossed the Wadi Ghazze at 2.30 a.m. and occupied 
Kh. Erk with little opposition before dawn. A patrol of 
the Worcester Yeomanry, under 2nd-Lieutenant R. F. M. 
Harvey, succeeded in reaching the Gaza-Beersheba road 
north of Kh. Um Adra, between the Hairpin and Hureira 
Redoubts, and cut the telegraph line, dragging away over 


^ Only two tanks came into action on this date, hoth with the 163rd 
Brigade. They moved np from Dumb-bell HiU, starting at 4.30 a.m., and 
turned westward along the Sheikh Abbas Ridge. Two tanks allotted to 
the 52nd Division were prepared to assist the infantry if called upon, but 
were not required. 
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a hundred yards of wire a distance of a mile and removing 
insulators. The A. & N.Z. Mounted Division, pushing 
out the N.Z.M.R. Brigade in the direction of Beersheba to 
protect its right flank, advanced towards Hureira, driving 
in enemy outposts. Only its advanced troops ever came into 
action, for the enemy showed no disposition to leave his 
entrenchments, though after the 22nd Mounted Brigade had 
remained some time in close observation of Hureira, troops 
were reported moving up the road from Beersheba. At 
dusk the two divisions were withdrawn across the Wadi 
Ghazze, an outpost line being left out from the right of the 
54th Division to Bir Qanale on the wadi, 3^ miles south of 
Hiseia. 

1917. The 18th April was spent by the British in bombardment 

18 April. Qf Turkish positions from land and sea, and in prepara- 
tions for the main attack, one of the most important of 
which was the transport of ammunition and water across 
the Wadi Ghazze. The mounted troops repeated the action 
of the previous day, but saved their horses as much as 
possible in view of the calls to be made upon them on the 
morrow. The enemy all along the front remained remark- 
ably quiet. 


The Plan of the Second Phase. 

Map 15, The first phase having been successful, it was now for 
S etc 1 6. gjj. Q Dobell to decide upon the exact method to be employed 
in the second. In any case surprise was out of the question. 
After the preliminary bound the enemy could be in no doubt 
that the main attack was yet to come, and was equally 
prepared to meet it at any point within the British infantry's 
range of action. 

The passive attitude of the enemy in face of the demon- 
strations by the Desert Column on the 17th had made it 
probable that Sir C. Dobell need apprehend no flanking 
attack from Atawine or Abu Hureira, and that it would 
be within the capacity of his mounted troops at least to 
pin the enemy closely to his positions on the right. He 
therefore returned to his original scheme and decided to 
make his main attack from Mansura and Sheikh Abbas, 
rather than, as second thoughts had suggested, containing 
Gaza and wheeling north-east against the Turkish left. Once 
again the plan was to captiure Ah Muntar and wheel left on 
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Gaza. But on this occasion the attack was to be made on a 1917. 
broader front, extending to cover the route taken by the April. 
A. & N.Z. Mounted Division in the First Battle of Gaza, 
penetrating the Turkish line between Kh. el Bir and Kh. 

Sihan, and here making a gap through which a portion of 
the Desert Column, held in reserve for the purpose, could 
pass. This was the role of the Eastern Attack, consisting 
of the 54th and 52nd Divisions. Meanwhile, the 53rd 
Division in the dunes was to capture the defences west of 
Gaza. The 74th Division was to be held in reserve. Of the 
seven tanks now available, five were to accompany the 
Eastern Attack and two the 53rd Division. The attack was 
to take place on the 19th April.^ 

The naval assistance was to be given by the French 
coastguard ship Requin , which had, it will be remembered, 
played a prominent part over two years earlier in the defence 
of the Suez Canal, and by two monitors, M,21 and M,31 
The heavy artillery was directly under the orders of Eastern 
Force and to be employed chiefly for counter-battery or 
against strong points which held up the advance of the 
infantry. The divisional artilleries were in the hands of 
the divisional commanders, except for three 18-pdr. brigades 
of the 52nd, 53rd and 54th Divisions. Of these the 263rd 
Brigade (52nd Division) was attached to the 54th Division 
until 7.30 a.m. on the 19th, when it came under the orders 
of the 74th Division for the defence of Sheikh Abbas Ridge ; 
the 267th Brigade (53rd Division) was attached to the 52nd 
Division until the same hour, when it returned to its own 
division ; and the 272nd Brigade (54th Division) formed part 
of the Eastern Force artillery until 6.30 p.m. on the 18th, 
when it came under the orders of the 74th Division. During 
the first phase the heavy artillery had been employed in 
shelling Turkish heavy gun emplacements, while the Requin 
fired fifty rounds on Ali Muntar. The second phase was to 
be preceded by a two hours’ bombardment of the Ali Muntar 


1 Eastern Force orders for the second phase are given in Appendices 
13 and 14. 

* The reason for the emplo 5 rment of a French ship was that operations 
had now passed out of the British naval zone, which ended at El Arish, 
into the French. The ships were protected by a screen of drifters and 
trawlers, Requin having a special escort of two French destroyers. They 
were needed, for in the course of the afternoon a submarine appeared 
and hired a torpedo at Requin, which just missed her. The submarine 
was driven off by the small craft before she could make another attempt. 
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position by the heavy artillery and the warships. During 
this preliminary bombardment the field howitzers were to 
fire gas shell for the first 40 minutes, emplo 3 nng high ex- 
plosive for the remainder of the two hours. The gas shell 
was to be directed against enemy battery positions and the 
woodland area south-west of Ah Muntar. Ten minutes 
before the infantry attack the 18-pdrs. were to open. 

The Eastern Attack, under the orders of Major-General 
Smith, was the main operation. The 54th Division, to 
which it was now decided to attach the Camel Brigade in 
order to broaden the frontage of attack, since it seemed 
improbable that the Imperial Mounted Division would be 
able to pierce the enemy's line, was to advance north from 
Sheikh Abbas against the Turkish position at Kh. Sihan and 
Kh. el Bir. On its left the 52nd Division was to attack the 
Ah Muntar position, including the Labyrinth and Green Hill. 
If all went weU the 54th Division was eventually to wheel 
left and attack the ridge north-east of Gaza, leaving one 
brigade facing north-east to protect its right flank. The 
53rd Division in the coast sector was to attack simultan- 
eously, timing its advance by that of the Eastern Attack. 
Its &st objective was a great dune known as "" Samson 
Ridge," half-way between the Wadi Ghazze and the town, 
which would give an excellent view of the enemy's position. 
As the Eastern Attack progressed, it was then to capture the 
Turkish defences between Gaza and the sea. 

The Desert Column was to operate on the right of the 
Eastern Force, the Imperial Mounted Division receiving 
orders to act dismounted against Atawine with a view to 
pinning the enemy to that place," while the A. & N.Z. 
Mounted Division covered its right flank against attack 
from the direction of Hureira. The secondary role of the 
latter division was to push through, mounted, should a gap 
occur in the enemy's line. The light armoured motor 
batteries and the 7th Light Car Patrol were attached to the 
A. & N.Z. Division ; the 17th Motor Machine-Guci Battery 
to the Imperial Division. 

By the morning of the 19th all was ready for the second 
phase. The cisterns in the Wadi Ghazze were full of water 
and 8,000 filled fanatis (about 100,000 gallons) had been 
dumped behind t^ line at Mansura. The weather had been 
fairly cool during the 17th and 18th, the temperature rising 
to about 90"^ after noon. The daily temperature depended 
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on the wind ; fortunately there was no sign of a recurrence 
of the dreaded Khamsin, which had so sorely tried the troops 
on the 27th March. 

The Attack of the Eastern Force. 

At 5.30 a.ra. the bombardment began, the warships 
shelling the rear of the enemy defences and the heavy 
artillery concentrating on the most important points.^ 
At 7.30 a.m. both switched their fire respectively to north 
and north-west of Gaza, north and north-east of Ali Muntar, 
to avoid endangering the infantry, which began its advance 
at this hour. At 7.20 the IS-pdr. batteries established a 
barrage on certain points to be attacked. There were not 
enough guns to cover the whole front, and even as it was the 
barrage was thin. 

The advance of the 54th and 52nd Divisions began 
punctually at 7.30 a.m. The 163rd Brigade on the right of 
the 54th Division was directed north-east, its right on a 
Turkish redoubt one mile north-west of Kh. Sihan, its 
frontage 1,500 yards. On its left was the 162nd Brigade, 
with its left on the point where the Wadi Mukaddeme 
crossed the Gaza-Beersheba road. The 161st Brigade was 
in divisional reserve. The Camel Brigade moved simul- 
taneously on the right of the 54th Division against Kh. 
Sihan. On the left the 52nd Division advanced, its leading 
brigade, the 155th, moving along the Es Sire Ridge, while 
the 156th followed, echeloned to Sie right rear and prepared 
to swing up to attack Green Hill and Ali Muntar. The 157th 
Brigade was in reserve to the Eastern Attack. 

It was speedily evident that the fire of the warships, 
the heavy artillery, and the field howitzers firing gas — 
mainly directed during the preliminary bombardment, as 
it had been, against the trenches^ — ^had in no way silenced 


^ The Requin fired on Ali Muntar, one monitor on the Warren, on the 
western slope of the ridge, and one on the Labyrinth. The 15th Heavy 
Battery bombarded gun positions and trenches about Kh. el Bir ; the 
10th Heavy Battery the ridge east of Gaza up to Fryer Hill ; the 91st 
Heavy Battery El Arish Redoubt, Magdhaba Trench and batteries west 
of Gaza ; the 6-in. howitzers of the 201st Siege Battery Outpost Hill and 
Middlesex Hill on the Es Sire Ridge, and the 8-in. howitzers Green HiU, 
south of Gaza. There were available for all purposes, including reserve, 
500 rounds per 60-pdr. and 6-in. howitzer and 400 rounds per 8-in. howitzer. 
The total supply for the field artillery of the infantry divisions was 600 
rounds per 4‘5-in. howitzer, and 600 rounds per 18-pdr. 
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the enemy's artillery. From Mansura and the Sheikh Abbas 
Ridge the ground to the north-east drops very slightly, then 
rises again equally slightly as the Gaza-Beersheba road is 
approached. In sharp contrast to the country between the 
Mansura bluff and the wadi, this is remarkably open and 
devoid of cover. As the brigades of the 54th Division 
advanced they came under well-directed artillery fire and, on 
approaching the Turkish trenches, under intense machine-gun 
fire also. The attack was carried out with admirable 
steadiness, the leading battalions moving straight on their 
objectives, despite heavy casualties. 

On the right the l^rd Brigade (Br. -General T. Ward), 
led by a tank directed on the Turkish redoubt one mile 
north-west of Kh. Sihan, gained a ridge 500 yards from the 
enemy's trenches at 8.30 a.m. Half an hour later the tank, 
followed by part of the right battalion, the 5/Norfolk, 
entered the redoubt, killing or driving out the garrison and 
taking 20 prisoners. The Turks immediately concentrated 
the fire of several batteries on the redoubt, destroyed the tank, 
and caused casualties so heavy in the ranks of the 5/Norfolk 
that the party was unable to withstand the counter- 
attack which followed. The renmants fell back to the ridge 
from which they had advanced. The 4/Norfolk on the left 
fared no better, and was pinned to the ground also about 
500 yards from its objective, after losing two-thirds of its 
numbers. The 8/Hampshire had been thrown in and had 
also suffered very heavy losses without being able to carry 
the assault forward. These three battalions had lost 1,500 
men, including two commanding officers and all twelve 
company commanders. 

On the left the 162nd Brigade (Br. -General A. Mudge) 
attacked with the 4/Northampton on the right, the 10/London 
on the left, and the ll/London in support behind the 
centre. Heavy casualties occurred from the first from artillery 
fire from behind Ali Muntar, from machine-gun fire, and also 
from that of mountain guns which must have been close up 
among the enemy's entrenchments. The 4/Northampton 
was held up 500 yards from the enemy's trenches. A 
handful of men, including Lewis gunners, worked their way 
forward almost to the Turkish parapet and shot down a 
number of the enemy at pointblank range, but this small 
party was eventually destroyed. The 10/London made the 
greatest advance of all that black day. The right half 
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battalion, endeavouring to keep touch with the 4/North- 1917, 
ampton, became separated from the left and was held up in April, 
front of the Turkish works, but the left, faced by no con- 
nected line of trenches, fought its way across the Gaza- 
Beersheba road at 8.30 a.m. By rifle and Lewis-gun fire it 
drove out of action a Turkish infantry gun, which was hastily 
withdrawn to the ridge north of Ali Muntar. A deed of 
extraordinary gallantry was accomplished by Sapper Sore, 
of the brigade signal section, in cutting the telegraph line 
beside the road. He climbed a pole and cut one wire, but 
was then brought to the ground by fire from a range of under 
three hundred yards. Undaunted, he climbed the pole 
again, cut a second strand, and was in the act of cutting 
the third and last when he was blown to pieces by a shell 
fired from a mountain gun a few hundred yards away. 

The left of the 10/London was now completely isolated, 
there being a gap of 800 yards between it and the right 
half battalion, while it was far ahead of the 52nd Division 
on its left. Two machine-gun sections were pushed out 
to cover the left flank on the Wadi Mukaddeme, but 
the position remained hopelessly exposed. The situation 
was somewhat eased by the subsequent advance of the 
52nd Division's right, but the party was eventually forced 
to fall back across the road. A counter-attack by two 
Turkish battalions compelled the whole battalion to fall 
back another 600 yards, but was then brought to a standstill, 
the machine-gun sections on the Wadi Mukaddeme swinging 
round to fire north-east and doing considerable execution. 

At 1 p.m. General Hare ordered the 161st Brigade 
(Br.-General W. Marriott-Dodington) in reserve to reinforce 
the line held by the 163rd Brigade. The 5/Sufiolk of the 
163rd, supported by the 6/Essex of the 161st, was ordered 
to make a fresh attack on the redoubt from which the 
5/Norfolk had been driven. At 2.20 p.m. these battalions 
began their advance, but had not become seriously engaged 
before General Hare ordered the whole line to stand fast. 

On the right of the 54th Division the Camel Brigade, 
reinforced by one battalion of the 161st Brigade, was to 
attack from Kh. Sihan up to but exclusive of the redoubt 
a mile north-west of it. It had not been employed 
during the first phase and had come up the previous night 
to Dmnb-bell Hill, due south of Sheikh Abbas. It advanced 
in conjunction with the original attack of the 54th Division, 
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and men of the 1st Battalion on the left of the line entered 
the redoubt^ at the same moment as the 5/Norfolk, the 
leading companies having lost half their effectives. Almost 
imme<hately the tank, repeatedly hit by shells, burst into 
flames. The enemy’s artillery fire killed most of the men 
who had entered the redoubt ; the few who remained alive 
were captured by the Turkish counter-attack already 
described. On the right the 3rd Battalion crossed the Gaza- 
Beersheba road and temporarily established itself on two 
hummocks known as “ Jack and Jill,” east of Kh. Sihan. 
When the 4th L.H. Brigade on its right was forced to give 
ground before a Turkish coimter-attack, the men of the 
3rd Battalion were likewise compelled to withdraw across 
the road, the battalion then slightly refusing its right. 

At 3 p.m. General Hare, as already stated, ordered his 
division and the Camel Brigade to stand fast. He was 
concerned lest the strong counter-attacks in progress 
against the Imperial Mounted Diviaon should uncover 
his right, in which case he considered it might be necessary 
to swing it back towards Sheikh Abbas. Moreover it was 
becoming apparent that, however gallantly the infantry 
might struggle, there was not a sufficient volume of artillery 
fire to carry the assault through positions strong in them- 
selves and most stubbornly defended. Whenever a small 
breach was made the troops which had made it were so 
thinned by the enemy’s fire as to be unable to resist the 
furious counter-attacks repeatedly launched by the Turks. 

The 52nd Division began its advance at the same time 
as the 54th, but was less exposed to view as it moved up 
the Es Sire Eidge ; nor, with its right brigade echeloned 
in rear of the left, did it present so broad a front. The 
155th Brigade (Br.-General J. B. Pollok-M’Call) moved 
along the spine of the ridge to avoid the deep nullahs on 
either flank, 4/Scots Fusiliers on right, 5/K.O.S.B. on left, 
4/K.O.S.B. in support. The 5/Scots FusUiers acted as a 
left flank guard to protect the advance against counter- 
attacks from the woodland on the western slope of the ridge. 
No great difficxilties were encountered tiU the leading troops 
and the tank which accompanied them reached the gullies 


^ This redoubt, subsequently known as ** Tank Redoubt," was. as 
has been stated, outside its objective, but the 163rd Brigade appears to 
have swung slightly to its left, though, as we have seen, men of the 
5/Norfolk also entered the redoubt. 
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halfway between Queen's and Lee's Hills.^ Into one of these 
the tank unfortunately dived nose first, and was lost for the 
day. The second tank took its place, and by 8.15 am. 
Lee's Hill was occupied. From this point the troops moving 
against Outpost Hill came under artillery fire and intense 
machine-gun fire both from their front and left flank. The 
5/K.O.S.B., though wheeling slightly away to the left of 
its objective, succeeded in occupying the Turkish lunette 
on Outpost Hill at 10 a.m. after the tank had entered it. 
The right battalion, the 4/Scots Fusiliers, had no such good 
fortune against Middlesex Hill to the north-east, and finally 
was brought to a halt 300 yards from the hiU, after suffering 
very heavy losses. 

By now the shortage of shell began to make itself felt. 
Middlesex Hill, Green Hill and Ali Muntar were' within a 
comparatively small area ; could they have been subjected 
to a really intense bombardment it is quite possible that 
they would have been captured by the 52nd Division, 
which would then, with its third brigade in hand, have 
been in a position dominating Gaza. As it was, such artillery 
fire as was directed on the Turkish batteries and machine 
guns was never sufiicient to silence them. The woodland 
area west of the ridge was particularly troublesome. Though 
it had been bombarded with gas shell in the morning the 
enemy was either not driven out or reoccupied it later, 
and his fire continually gaUed the 155th Brigade. 

An hour after the capture of the lunette on Outpost 
Hill the 5/K.O.S.B. was driven out. Fierce fighting followed, 
of which the details are not, nor can ever be, known, but it 
is believed that the redoubt changed hands several times, 
remaining in the possession of the Turks. At noon Br,- 
General Pollok-M'Call ordered the 4/K.O.S.B. to retake it, 
after half an hour's bombardment. Major W. T. Forrest 
advanced at the head of two companies, was joined at the 
foot of the slope by men of the 5th Battalion of the same 
regiment and of the 5/Scots Fusiliers, and led them forward in 
a desperate rush up the hill. The leader of the attack was 
mort^y wounded on the parapet, but the lunette was 
captured after hand-to-hand fighting. There was no room 


1 In the descriptions of the battles of Gaza new names appear with 
each new attack. Very few were on the maps for the first battle, a number 
were added prior to the second, and stiU more before the third. In some 
cases names previously in use were dropped out. 


1917. 

19 April. 
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in the work for all the attackers, and those left outside 
suffered heavily. Nevertheless, Outpost Hill was held all 
the afternoon, despite continual counter-attacks and the 
fact that there was no communication with it. At 6.20 p.m., 
when all the senior ofl&cers had become casualties, the 70 
survivors were withdrawn, only a few minutes before the 
7/H.L.I. of the 157th Brigade came up the ridge. So heavy 
was the Turkish fire, however, that it is doubtful whether 
this reinforcement could have held the hill. 

The first check to the 155th Brigade had occurred at 
about 10 a.m. and had resulted in the 156th Brigade (Br.- 
General A, H, Leggett) on its right also being held up. V^en 
the right of the 155th advanced to the slope of Middlesex 
Hill, the 156th was again enabled to move forward. The 
left battalion, the 8/Scottish Rifles, was, however, speedily 
held up by fire from Middlesex and Outpost Hills and the 
whole brigade remained in the same position for five hours, 
the men lying in the open with little cover under considerable 
fire, chiefly from Green Hill. The left of the 54th Division 
was out of sight till the Turkish counter-attacks already 
described drove it back to a point east of Kh. en Namus. 
At about 3 p.m. a slight withdrawal was carried out, seeing 
which the Turks instantly launched a heavy counter-attack 
from Ali Muntar. The divisional artillery was swiftly 
concentrated on the advancing enemy, who broke and fell 
back in disorder to his trenches. 

At 1.45 p.m. General Smith ordered the 157th Brigade 
(Br.-General G, D. Hamilton Moore), in reserve below the 
Mansura Ridge except for one battalion already sent to the 
support of the 155th Brigade, to move up to Lee's Hill and 
Blazed Hill. General Hamilton Moore joined General 
Pollok-M'Call on Kurd Hill, and, after consultation and 
reconnaissance, reported that his brigade was fresh and 
ready to advance, but that he could not launch an attack 
before 4 p.m. General Smith considered that to begin a 
fresh attack with the reserve brigade at that hour would be 
fruitless. His opinion was confirmed by orders received at 
4.40 p.m. from Eastern Force to discontinue the advance and 
digin from east of Heart Hill, in touch with the 53rd Division, 
through Outpost Hill to the right of the 54th Division near 
Kh, en Namus.^ The 157th Brigade then relieved the 155th, 


^ There is no record of the exact terms of this order. 
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which had had a thousand casualties out of a strength of 1917. 
2,500 and had lost particularly heavily in officers. That ^ ® April. 
Outpost Hill was evacuated before the garrison could be 
relieved has already been recorded. The 157th Brigade, 
therefore, took up a line just south of it. 

The attack of the 53rd Division east of the Rafah- 
Gara road began ten minutes before that of the other two 
divisions. On the right the 160th Brigade was to capture 
Samson Ridge, on the left the 159th Brigade to occupy a 
line from that height to Sheikh Ajlin on the shore, each 
brigade being assisted by one tank. The advance on the 
second objective, from Romani Trench to Zowaiid Trench, 
was to take place in conjunction with that of the 52nd 
Division on Ali Muntar. 

The attack on Samson Ridge progressed very slowly, 
owing to machine-gun fire from the woodland area which 
had likewise delayed the progress of the 52nd Division. It 
was not till after 1 p.m. that the ridge was captured at the 
point of the bayonet, with 39 prisoners. The 159th Brigade 
on the left met with little opposition till within 800 3 raxds 
of its objective, where it waited, in accordance with orders, 
for the capture of Samson Ridge. The enemy on its front 
then fell back, and Sheikh Ajlin was occupied without 
difficulty. A half-hearted counter-attack on Samson Ridge 
was beaten off. The division made no further advance, the 
reason given being that the 52nd Division was unable to take 
its objective and check the fire from the high ground to the 
east. But it appears that the men of the 53rd Division still 
felt the effects of their losses, disappointments and fatigue 
in the battle fought three weeks earlier, for their advance, 
even up to Samson Ridge, had been much slower than that 
of the other two divisions. They had, however, suffered 
upwards of six hundred casualties, chiefly in carrying Samson 
Ridge. 

The Operations of the Desert Column. 

While the 54th Division was shattering itself against the 
Turkish defences, the moimted troops were fulfilling their 
r61e, whidi was to engage the Turkish defences along the 
Gaza-Beersheba road as far as Hureira and to cover the 
infantry’s right flank. 

The Imperial Mounted Division advanced at 6.30 a.m., 
or one hour before the commencement of the infantry attack, 
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Batteries and all available machine guns was concentrated 1917. 
upon it, but the result of the Turkish machine-gun fire was April, 
that the 5th Mounted Brigade (Br.-General P. D. Fitz- 
gerald), and in lesser degree the 3rd L.H. Brigade on its 
left, swung back their rights to face the ridge, thus creating 
a between the 3rd and 4th Brigades. The 5th Mounted 
Brigade succeeded by its fire in driving a Turkish battalion 
off the lower slopes of Sausage Ridge, without, however, 
appreciably improving its own position. 

At 9.30 a.m. the N.Z.M.R. Brigade (Br.-General 
E. W. C. Chaytor) despatched the Wellington Regiment 
to assist the 5th in the attack on Sausage Ridge. This 
regiment occupied the southern end of the ridge, but the 
“ Hairpin Redoubt ” at its northern end, near the Gaza- 
Beersheba road, prevented further progress. To the east 
the 1st L.H. Bri^de (Br.-General C. F. Cox) of the A. & 

N.Z. Mounted Division, advancing on Hureira, was able 
to occupy Baiket es Sana without difficulty. At noon the 
remaindei of the N.Z.M.R. Brigade was ordered forward, 
the Canterbury Regiment coming into line between the 
Wellington and the 5th Mounted Brigade. 

The series of Turkish counter-attacks against the 
infantry, which have already been described, spread down 
the road, and at 2 p.m. the Turks, in considerable strength 
and wen supported by artillery fire, swept forward on 
the whole front held by the Imperial Mounted Division. 

The 3rd and 4th L.H. Brigades suffered considerable 
casualties, the latter being forced back some distance. 

The situation was serious, and the 6th Mounted Brigade 
(Br.-General T. M. S. Pitt) was ordered up to reinforce. 

The brigade advanced at a gallop, arriving in the nick of 
time ; two regiments supporting tibe 5th Mounted Brigade, 
while one filled the gap between the 3rd and 4th. This 
support, with that of the 263rd Brigade R.F.A., brought 
the Turkish attack to a halt, and no further retirement 
took place until after the fall of darkness. 

Wiile the main Turkish counter-attacks were in pro- 
gress between Gaza and Atawine a subsidiary counter- 
attack was launched from Hureira against the 1st L.H. 

Brigade at Baiket es Sana. A regiment of Turkish cavalry^ 


^ The Cavalry Division had moved up to Tdl esh Sheria at the 
beginning of the British attack. 
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Sketch 16. 


also advanced up the spit of land between the Wadis esh 
Sheria and Imleih. Against these attacks the 1st L.H. 
Brigade gave some ground, but eventually brought the Turks 
on both flanks to a standstill by the fire of their Hotchkiss 
and Vickers machine guns, aided by that of the Leicester 
Battery. A squadron from the Turldsh force which had 
been advancing between the two wadis now swung south- 
ward and joined another cavalry regiment and a body of 
Bedouin in an advance against the 5th and 7th A.L.H., 
2nd L.H. Brigade (Br.-General G. de L. Ryrie), south of 
the Wadi Imleih. The latter, being on a wide front, fell 
back, covered by its machine-gun detachments, finally 
bringing the Turks to a halt.^ The 22nd Mounted Brigade 
(Br.-General F. A. B. Fryer) on the extreme right was also 
engaged by Turkish cavalry, and by infantry moving up 
from Beersheba, but the latter soon withdrew without 
pressing its attack. 

The repulse of the counter-attacks against the A. & 
N.Z. Mounted Division terminated the offensive operations 
of the moimted troops. They had fulfilled their role of 
protecting the right of the 54th Division and preventing 
the enemy from reinforcing his front against it. The de- 
cision to dig in along the position gained by the infantry 
divisions was followed by an order to the mounted troops 
to withdraw to a line from Dumb-bell Hill, on the edge 
of the Sheikh Abbas Ridge, through Munkheile, south of 
the Wadi el Baha, to Hiseia. 

The Situation at Nightfall on the 19th April. 

As the afternoon drew on it was apparent that there 
was no prospect of success on any portion of the front. 
The troops of the Eastern Attack had striven most gallantly 
to attain their objectives, the 54th Division in particular 
having expended itself without stint. At a few points the 
enemy's front-line trenches had been taken, only to be 
promptly recaptured by determined counter-attacks. There 
had been neither gun-power nor ammunition sufficient to 
carry the attack further. The 52nd and 54th Divisions had 


® This movement was conducted by a staff officer of the Sr A Cavalry 
Division, Nogales Bey, a Venezuelan volunteer with the Turks, whose 
reminiscences have been published under the title of Four Years beneath 
the Crescent,*' (Scribner), 
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both lost heavily. One brigade only of the former ■was 191T. 
intact, while one brigade of the 54th had had comparatively April, 
light casualties, and the 74th Division had not been engaged. 

On the right the mounted troops could in no case have 
played more than a secondary role, unless either the in- 
fantry had broken the Turkish line or the enemy had with- 
drawn troops from his left flank to support his right. This, 
as we have seen, he had not been compelled to do. 

Sir A. Murray at Khan Yunis had been anxiously 
following the progress of the battle. “ Since it was evident,” 
he writes in his Despatch, " that the action could not be 
” brought to a conclusion within the day, at 4 p.m. I issued 
“ personally instructions to the General Officer Commanding 
“ Eastern Force that all ground gained must, without fail, 

“be held during the rdght with a view to resuming the 
“ attack on the Ali Muntar position, under cover of a con- 
“ centrated artillery bombar<inent at dawn on the 20th.” 

Despite the injunction to abandon no ^ound, it was 
necessary to adjust the line of the 54th Division, since its 
leading troops, lying out in the open in face of fhe Turkish 
defences, were in an impossible position. Under cover of the 
Camel Brigade, which had its right dose to Kh. Sihan, the 
right was withdrawn to the neighbourhood of Sheikh Abbas, 
where it was in touch -with a brigade of the 74th Division. 

At 7.45 p.m. the Camel Brigade withdrew to Charing Cross, 
south-west of Sheikh Abbas. On the front of the 52nd 
Division the line passed dose to the foot of Outpost Hill, 
but the construction of a new position through Heart and 
Blazed Hills was begun. The 53rd Division maintained its 
hold on Samson Ridge, which represented almost the only 
gain of the battle not already attained in the fiurst phase of 
the 17th April. 

General Dobell issued orders for the renewal of the 
attack next day. When, however, he had heard from his 
divisional commanders what was the state of their troops 
and the ammunition supply, had learned that the casualties 
were estimated to be 6,000, he decided that a fresh assault 
would only result in further heavy losses, without hope of 
success. He therefore postponed the attack for twenty-four 
hours and reported to Sir A. Murray that in his opinion no 
further advance was possible, adding that General Chetwode 
and the divisional commanders all held the same view. 

Sir A, Murray was reluctantly compelled to agree that the 
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20 April. 


decision was just, and, though as late as the 22nd he informed 
the War Office that he still contemplated a renewed offensive, 
the reinforcement of the enemy’s position finally obliged him 
to abandon the project. 

The night passed comparatively quietly, with inter- 
mittent bursts of Turkish artillery fire. The British infantry, 
weary as it was, dug vigorously in anticipation of a counter- 
attack on the morrow. No general coimter-attack came, 
however : the most serious of a local nature being an 
attempt by a body of the enemy to work down the Wadi 
Sihan, which was defeated by the artillery fire of the 54th 
Division. 

The casualties from the 17th to the 20th April were 
6,444,^ of which the 54th Division suffered 2,870 (the 163rd 
Bri^de alone 1,828), the 52nd Division 1,874, the 53rd 
Division 584, and the Imperial Mounted Division 547. The 
total of casualties to animals, including camels, was 2,129.® 
About two hundred prisoners were captured by the British. 

SH ^ 

Thus ended the second attempt to capture Gaza, and 
the most considerable battle yet fought in this theatre. It 
has none of the interest of the first attempt, which was 
practically an encounter battle, with constantly changing 
situation and ever-unfolding opportunities on both sides. 
This was a dogged advance against imperfectly located 
entrenchments and in face of fire from hidden artillery, 
without adequate support from that arm on the side of the 
attackers : an advance which finally lost impetus owing to 
the lack of the necessary mechanical support. It needs no 
comment, save that it illustrates once more the high quality 
of Turkish troops in prepared positions and emphasizes the 
advantages of defence by areas as opposed to linear defence, 
at least hy day and in clear weather. There were wide gaps 
in the Turkish position, but the redoubts were well sited for 


^ Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

Officers . . . , 43 257 42 

Other ranks .. .. 466 4,102 1,534 

Of the missing by far the greater number were killed and remained 
lying out in front of the line consolidated by the British. The Turks 
claim only 6 officers and 266 other ranks as prisoners, two-thirds of them 
wounded. 

* Veterinary History of the War,’" p.l54. 
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mutual support and permitted the retention of reserves for 
counter-attack outside the danger zone. Since the Turkish 
infantry did not flinch from counter-attack, the result was 
never in doubt. 


NOTE. 

THE BATTLE, FROM GERMAN AND TURKISH SOURCES. 

Between the First and Second Battles of Gaza the Turks were re- 
inforced by the two regiments of the Division which had not taken 
part in the former, four batteries and some cavalry. The 3rd Division, 
which had marched from Jemmame to the relief of Gaza, was moved 
into the town. The 16th Division, less one regiment, returned to its old 
station at Tell esh Sheria, a proportion being held north of Hureira. The 
63rd Division with two battalions of the 79th Regiment (16th Division) 
was stationed about Kh. Sihan (thus accounting for the new camps observed 
about Kh. el Bir). The coast flank was now very strong, the regiments 
of the 3rd Division having four battalions each, while the division had 
two machine-gun companies in addition to machine guns with the regiments. 
The artillery defending Gaza itself consisted of four batteries of field 
artillery, the Austrian mountain howitzer batteries, and a 15 cm.-howitzer 
battery. The 3rd Cavalry Division was at Jemmame, but appears to 
have moved into Tell esh Sheria on the evening of the 17th, and certainly 
operated from that place on the 19th. Beersheba was very lightly held, 
by only two battalions of the 79th Regiment and a single battery. The 
ifistorical Section of the Turkish General Staff states that an advance on 
the railway north of that town would have provoked a crisis.’*^ In the 
area between Jaffa and Ramie was one infantry regiment, and some 
miscellaneous battalions and artillery, detained for fear of a landing, 
which had been fostered by a wireless message despatched for the purpose 
by the British. 

The ration strength of the force is given as 48,845 ; 18,185 rifles,^ 
86 machine guns, 101 guns ; but only 68 guns were in action at Second 
Battle of Gaza, and only twelve of these were above field-gun calibre. 

Kress (“ Sinai,** pp. 29-30) states that the naval bombardment, 
though it had a certain moral effect, did little material damage ; while 
the Turkish General Staff claims that the British counter-battery fire was 
inaccurate owing to the Turkish aircraft having prevented the British 
machines from locating the artillery. [As a fact, haze and the dust caused 
by the bombardment were obstacles far more serious to the British 
observers than were enemy machines. Daring the three days of the battle 
the British artillery machines carried out 38 flights and engaged 63 targets, 
of which 27 were batteries. One hundred and twenty-eight direct hits 
were recorded and three guns reported to be destroyed.] It is stated, 
however, that the gas bombardment had some effect. Alter the attack 


1 Rafael de Nogales ('* Four Years beneath the Crescent,** p. 341) 
states that the line between Tell esh Sheria and Beersheba was guarded 
only by a handful of Arab gendarmes, 

2 It is not clear whether the 1,500 sabres of the 3rd Cavalry Division 
(really no more than a strong brigade) are included in this figure ; probably 
not. The rifle strength is so small in comparison with the ration strength 
that the latter probably applies to all troops in Southern Syria. 


Map 15. 
Sketch 1 
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was over Kress contemplated an attempt to throw the British back across 
the Wadi Ghazze, but found that the fatigue of his troops and still more 
the shortage of munitions rendered this impossible. 

The Turkish losses from the 17th to the 20th April (the same period 
as that for which the British are given) were, according to the Turkish 
Historical Section, as follows ; — 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
Officers . . . . . . 9 34 5 ' 

Other Ranks . . . . 393 1,330 242 

a total of 2,013. 





CHAPTER XIX 

AFTER THE SECOND BATTLE OF GAZA. 

(Maps 2, 8 ; Sketch B.) 

The Consolidation of the Position 

On the 21st April, by order of Sir A. Murray, Lieut.- 
General Sir Philip Chetwode, Bt., assumed command of the 
Eastern Force, Lieut.-General Sir Charles Dobell returning 
to England. Major-General Sir H. G. Chauvel succeeded 
Gener^ Chetwode in command of the Desert Column, and 
Br.-General E. W. G. Chaytor replaced him in command of 
the Australian and New Zealand Mounted Division. 

General Chetwode, like his predecessor, was of opinion 
that, owing to the strength of the enemy^s position, the 
renewal of a direct attack with the forces at the disposal of 
the Eastern Force was not justified. In this view his 
subordinate commanders concurred. Sir A. Murray decided, 
however, to maintain, subject to minor tactical readjustment, 
the position gained on the northern and eastern side of the 
Wadi Ghazze. The first problem was, then, to make this 
position secure ; the second to reorganize the force, and 
particularly the infantry divisions, after its severe trials and 
heavy losses. 

The prospect ahead was not a pleasant one. The hot 
weather was at hand and another summer was to be endured, 
if not in the heart of the desert, on its verge, where desert 
heat and desert winds were prevalent ; while to the strain 
induced by these conditions that of trench warfare was to 
be added. 

There was, however, to be one important difference 
between the deadlock which had resulted here and that on 
the Western Front. In Palestine, as in France, each 
adversary had one flank upon the sea, but in this case, unlike 
that of the main theatre, each had the other flank open. 
On the British right the power to manoeuvre was limited 
only by the difficulties of water supply ; the Turks, with 
Beersheba in their possession, were even less constrained in 
this respect on their left. In front of Gaza the British line, 
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as finally consoKdated, ran from Sheikh Ajlin on the shore, 
across Samson Ridge, bent back slightly to the Rafah-Gaza 
road at Heart Hill, crossed Lee's Hill, followed the edge of 
the plateau through Mansura to Sheikh Abbas, and there 
turned south almost at a right angle. As far as Lee’s Hill 
the troops holding it were in dose touch with the enemy ; 
thence to Sheikh Abbas was a wide No Man’s Land, var3nng 
from 1,500 to 3,000 37ards. But from Sheikh Abbas the 
British front ran souA, while the Turkish ran south-east 
along the Gaza-Beersheba road, the distance between the 
two gradually increasing tmtil in the neighbourhood of 
Qamle on the Wadi Ghazze the British right was 9 miles 
from the Turkish redoubt at Hureira. And between the 
Wadi Imleih and the Wadi Ghazze was a great open plain, 
slightly undulating and continuing practically unbroken to 
within a few miles of Beersheba. 

The front from Sheikh Ajlin and for some distance 
beyond the southward bend at Sheikh Abbas was held by 
the infantry in a continuous trench line strongly wired 
throughout.^ But south of El Mendur Sir P. Ghetwode 
determined to keep an open gateway for the exit of his 
moimted troops to patrol the plain mentioned above. He 
forbade the construction of continuous defences here, and 
actually had wire tom up from a long weak line which had 
been prepared, replacing it by strong points. In the event 
of an attack by the enemy on this flank, the main line of 
defence ran through Weli Sheikh Nuran, 3| miles west of 
the wadi at SheUal ; but this was to be occupied only in the 
last resort. General Chauvel was instructed to defend the 
water and crossings at SheUal obstinately and make the 
enemy pay dearly for every yard of progress. The G.O.G. 
Eastern Force adopted this plan not merely because it 
appeared better from the point of view of defence than the 
holding of a long, entrenched line — ^for, however far he 
stretched that line, the enemy, if able to advance at all, 
could have turned it — ^but because he desired to keep his 
mounted troops constantly employed in the open. In this 
arm the British were overwhdmingly superior ; when the 


^ Sir P. Chetwode considered the possibility of blunting the Sheikh 
Abbas salient by advancing the line through Munkheile to -ttie Wadi esh 
Sheria, south of that point, but abandoned the project because it would 
have involved vast labour in the construction of communication trenches, 
the ground here being completely exposed to view. 
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time came for a renewal of the offensive it would probably 
prove the decisive factor. It therefore behoved them to 
keep it bright and ready for action. 

Both sides set to work vigorously upon their defences. 
Those of the British from Sheikh Ajlin to below Sheikh 
Abbas were made very strong, though the work in its early 
stages was hindered by a particularly severe Khamsin 
accompanied by high temperature, which silted up the 
trenches of the 53rd Division in the dunes as quickly as they 
were dug. On the right flank strong points were constructed, 
and at Weli Sheikh Nuran part of the old Turkish system 
which had covered Shellal from the south-west was utilized 
to form a second defensive position. 

On the Turkish side the work, superintended by German 
engineers, was done with energy and technical skill. Rein- 
forced within a few weeks of the Second Battle of Gaza by 
the 7th and 54th Divisions, Kress not only perfected his 
defences between Gaza and Hureira, but began to extend 
them along the Gaza-Beersheba road and thence due east 
across his railway. East and south of Beersheba the Turks 
also prepared a position which made of that town a strong 
though somewhat isolated fortress on their left flank: a 
vast labour, since the entrenchments here had to be blasted 
from the solid rock. 

The lesser length of their front was a considerable 
advantage to the British, for as soon as the work on the 
defences was well in hand and the danger of an immediate 
counter-attack was over, it was possible to withdraw forma- 
tions in turn from the line. The heat could not be escaped, 
but camps near the shore, with daily bathing in the Mediter- 
ranean, afforded some relaxation and were of value in 
restoring the health of the troops. To flight the minor ill- 
nesses, which would have withdrawn men to hospitals far 
in rear, and especially the sores prevalent in this dusty, 
fly-ridden country, an advanced hospital for light cases was 
established.^ TMs matter was of particular importance 


^ “ Many thanks for saying you will help us over the medical arrange- 
ments. \^at I am working at now is ^e ‘ stitch in time * ; that 
**is, to catch men in the early stages of sickness or septic sores, who 
'* would ordinarily speaking be given * medicine and duty,* but whom we 
** now hope to send for a few days to a convalescent station near Rafah, 
" where they will be quickly available if required.** 

General Chetwode to General L 3 mden Bell [C.G.S. to Sir A. Murray], 

30th April 1917. 
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owing to the weakness of certain of the formations, above 
aH of the 54th Division. Other diseases, such as a mild form 
of diphtheria, sand-fly fever, scabies, became more prevalent 
in front of Gaza than they had been in Sinai, Of malaria 
there were remarkably few cases, owing to the tinremitting 
attention paid to the breeding-places of anopheline mosqui- 
toes, the oiling of pools, and, where water was ruiming, the 
raking out of weed. This last method ensured the speedy 
destruction of the pupae by the heat of the sun. On the 
whole the troops before Gaza were kept in good health, for 
which tribute is due not alone to the efficiency of the medical 
services under Surgeon-General J. Maher, but to the cleanly 
habits of the British soldier. 

This was in sharp contrast to the state of affairs on the 
side of the enemy. There were capable men — chiefly S3rrians 
and Armenians — among the Turkish medical officers, but 
the carelessness of troops and the ignorance of commanders 
made their efforts of little avail. We learn from Kress that 
during the heat of the summer ten thousand men, that is, 
one quarter of the force’s strength, were in the hospitals at 
one time. The German commander states, however, that 
much of the sickness was due to insufficent nourishment, 
the single metre-gauge railway being quite inadequate to 
supply the front. 

On the 2nd May the command known as the Northern 
Canal Section was broken up and its place taken by the 
Palestine L. of G. Defences, imder Br.-General H, D. Watson. 
This command extended from the northern part of the Suez 
Canal to Khan Yimis, and was therefore responsible for the 
defence of almost the whole of the railway and pipe-line. 
The troops consisted of the Imperial Service Cavalry 
Brigade, the Bikanir Camel Corps, the French and Italian 
Contingents,^ and small detachments of Imperial Camel 
Corps, Yeomanry, Indian infantry, Britidi West Indies 
Regiment, and artillery. 

British Policy After the Second Battle of Gaza. 

On the 22nd April Sir A. Murray telegraphed to the 
War Office his appreciation of the situation. He did not 
expect with his present force to be able to achieve more 


^ See later in this Chapter. 
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than a local success. For continuous offensive operations 
he required at least the five complete and fully trained 
divisions which he had previously reported to be necessary. 
At present he had three only. The 74th Division, though 
its material was of the best, had had insufficient training 
for emplo 3 unent as infantry in the field ; the units of which 
it was composed had not long been formed into battalions 
and brigades, and it had still no artillery. He had recently 
grouped into a brigade, which was to be the nucleus of the 
75th Division, four battalions from East Africa, Aden and 
India, but they were only then assembling for training and 
equipment, while those from East Africa and Aden were 
very far from fit. He therefore considered that for a large- 
scale and continuous offensive he needed two more fully 
trained and equipped divisions, additional field artillery to 
complete all divisions (including the 74th and 75th) to a 
standard of three brigades each of two 18-pdr. and one 
4 •5-inch howitzer batteries ; three additional 60-pdr. bat- 
teries ; and two additional siege howitzer batteries, exclusive 
of one already on its way from Salonika. 

Such were his requirements for the moment, but if the 
Turks continued to reinforce their front he would need a 
proportionate increase. He concluded by stating that his 
estimate of his requirements had never varied, but that he 
fully recognized the more urgent demands of the main 
theatre of war. If what he asked for could not be sent, he 
was prepared with what he had to keep the enemy fully 
occupied. 

Sir W. Robertson in reply informed him that, in view 
of the failure of his recent attempts to capture Gaza, of his 
appreciation recorded above, and of the fact that a Russian 
offensive projected in the Caucasus had been postponed, 
the War Cabinet had decided to modify its recent instructions 
that his immediate object was the defeat of the Turkish 
forces south of Jerusalem and the occupation of that town. 
For the pre^nt his mission was to be “ to take every favour- 
“ able opportunity of defeating the Turkish forces opposed 
" to him, and to follow up any success gained with all the 
“ mpang at his disposal, with the object of driving the Turks 
" from Palestine, as and when this became practicable.” 
In a subsequent telegram the C.I.G.S. stated that it was 
not then possible to send the two divisions demanded, but 
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that Sir A. Murray’s requirements in field artillery would 
be met and that his heavy artillery would be brought up to 
a strength of six 60-pdr. and four siege howitzer batteries. 

On the 7th and 12th May the Commander-in-Chief dealt 
with the question at greater length in letters to the C.I.G.S. 
He pointed out that the efiective strength of the enemy in 
Southern Palestine on the 17th March had been estimated 
to be 19,000 rifles, forty to fifty guns, and 1,500 sabres ; 
composed of the 3rd and 16th Divisions and the 3rd Cavalry 
Division, with unattached regiments of other divisions and 
some German and Austrian artillery units. Since then the 
front had been considerably reinforced both by drafts and 
new formations. The following divisions were now believed 
to be in line between Gaza and Beersheba : 3rd, 7th, 16th, 
53rd, 54th, 3rd Cavalry, and part of 27th, with other troops 
in reserve. The enemy had also received reinforcements in 
artillery and machine-gim units. It was therefore probable 
that his strength in Southern Palestine was 33,000 rifles, 
2,200 sabres, 130 machine guns, and 120 guns ; and in all 
south of Damascus 45,000 rifles, 2,200 sabres, 133 machine 
guns and 132 guns. 

After describing his own position and stating his inten- 
tion of constructing a branch railway from Rafah to Shellal, 
to enable operations to be carried out on a broader front. 
Sir A. Murray pointed out that the scope of such operations 
must necessarily be limited by the fact that he had still 
only three fully equipped divisions and that they were all 
under strength. In the case of the 75th Division he con- 
sidered it doubtful whether any of the units from India, 
Aden or East Africa, of which it was to be composed, would 
be available to take the field before the end of the summer. 

He stated iu conclusion that, without complaining of 
either the strength or composition of his troops, he desired 
that the situation should be fully understood and that there 
should be no misapprehension as to the causes of the cessation 
of his advance. He was definitely of opinion that his strength 
was insufiflcient to attempt further offensive operations for 
the time being. 

It was now, therefore, dear that either the projected 
invasion of Palestine must be abandoned or reinforcements 
must be sent to the E.E.F. The Prime Minister and the 
War Cabinet were not prepared to consider the former 
alternative. To them it appeared that the Palestine theatre 
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offered great opportunities in return for a relatively small 
expenditure of means, and that a strong and prolonged 
ofiensive might result in eliminating Tmkey from the war. 
The check represented by the First Battle of Gaza, the 
deiSnite reverse in the Second Battle, were but spurs to new 
endeavour. For the moment the infantry divisions demanded 
by Sir A. Murray could not be sent, but he was considerably 
reinforced in other arms. The value of mounted troops on 
this front was recognized, and it was decided to return the 
7th and 8th Mounted (Yeomanry) Brigades, which had been 
transferred to Macedonia. These brigades arrived in June 
and early July, bringing the total of mounted brigades to 
ten : five Yeomanry, four Australian, and one New Zealand. 
Sir A. Murray then decided to reorganize his mounted troops 
into three divisions, each of three brigades, retaining one 
brigade as army troops. The new division, to command 
which Major-General G. de S. Barrow was sent from France, 
was given the title of the Yeomanry Mounted Division,'' 
and consisted entirely of Yeomanry brigades. The name of 
the Imperial Mounted Division was changed, on the removal 
of one Yeomanry brigade, to Australian Mounted Division." 
The mounted troops of the Desert Column now consisted of 
the following ; — 

A. & N.Z. Mounted Division (Major-General E. W. C. 

Chaytor) — 

1st and 2nd L.H. Brigades, N.Z.M.R. Brigade ; 

XVIII Brigade R.H,A. {18-pdrs.) 

Australian Mounted Division (Major-General H. W. 

Hodgson) — 

3rd and 4th L.H. Brigades, 5th Mounted Brigade ; 

XIX Brigade R.H.A. (18-pdrs.) 

Yeomanry Mounted Division (Major-General G. de S. 

Barrow) — 

6th, 8th and 22nd Mounted Brigades ; 

XX Brigade R.H.A. (13-pdrs.). 

Army Troops — 

7th Moimted Brigade (two regiments) 

Essex Battery R.H.A. 

The batteries attached to the mounted troops were 
four-gun. The field artillery despatched by the War Office 
enabled the infantry divisions to be equipped with six-gun 
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* Th.e Derbyshire Yeomanry was retameci in Macedoma. 
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batteries — ^the 53rd and 74th with eight, the 52nd, 54th and 
75A with seven. The last-named division (Major-General 
P. C. Palin) was constituted on the 21st June from units 
sent from abroad or hitherto in Egj^t. Each brigade had 
for the time being three battalions only, two Territorial and 
one Indian, as foUows : — 

232nd Brigade — 

l/5th Devon, 2/5th Hampshire, 2/3rd Gurkhas. 

233rd Brigade — 

l/5th Somerset L.I., 2/4th Hampshire, 3/3rd Gurkhas. 

234th Brigade — 

2/L. North Lancashire, l/4th D.G.L.I., 123rd Outram’s 
Rifles. 

The 29th Indian Brigade was broken up to supply the 
new formation with troops, and its place in the Southern 
Section of the Canal Defences taken by the recently formed 
49th Indian Brigade, hitherto “ force troops ” of the Eastern 
Force. 

Both France and Italy desired to show their flags in 
this theatre and had obtained permission to despatch con- 
tingents to serve in the E.E.F. The French detachment, 
which was the more important, arrived on the 25th May 
and consisted of three battalions,^ with cavalry, artillery, 
engineers and medical units. The small Italian contingent, 
some five hundred strong, was sent up from Port Said to 
Rafah on the 13th Jime. 

Finally, the War CaHnet decided to reinforce the E.E.F. 
by a division from Salonika, and the War Office selected the 
60th (London) Division, consisting of second-line Territorial 
battalions, which had seen some service on the Western 
Front before being sent to the Mediterranean. The arrival 
of this division began on the 14th June. 

Communications and Water Supply. 

It was dear as soon as the War Cabinet dedded con- 
siderably to augment the E.E.F. that the single-line railway 
across Sinai was to be taxed to the uttermost. It appeared 
to Sir A. Murray that the railway advisers of the G.I.G.S., 
with the well-ballasted tracks of Europe in their minds, 
might expect his line to cany more traffic than was within 


S/nSth, Territorial Hegiment, 7/lst and 9/2nd Algerian Tirailleurs 
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its capacity, and he was anxious that his situation in this 1917- 
respect should be thoroughly understood. On the 7th May 
he wrote at len^ on this matter to the O.I.G.S. He ex- 
plained that railhead, at Deir el Balah, was 140 miles from 
the Suez Canal at Qantara. Thirteen trains a day could now 
be despatched from Qantara to Deir el Balah, but of these 
six were “ obligatory trains,” required for the normal services 
of railway construction and maintenance, and hospital trains ; 
leaving seven trains a day for supplies, stores, and the move- 
ment of troops. This service wo^d just suffice to maintain 
a fighting force of five infantry divisions, together with the 
mounted troops and those on the Lines of Communication. 

When, therefore, the 74th and 75th Divisions were fuUy 
organized the system would be strained to its full Hmit. 

The Commander-in-Chief had not yet heard of the intention 
to reinforce the E.E.F. by the 60th Division, so did not 
include that formation in his calculations. Sea transport 
also he left out, valuable as it had hitherto proved, because, 
owing to the nature of the coast and the activities of 
German submarines, it was unreliable, especially in autumn 
and winter, when likely to be most needed. 

It was therefore necessary to forecast the extent of 
future demands on the fine, since the transport of troops 
to 'Egypt could obviously be effected far more rapidly than 
the expansion of its capacity. It was tmlikely that further 
offensive operations would be instituted before the end of 
the summer, but during the next three months all efforts 
should be concentrated upon the improvement of com- 
munications. The alternative methods of accomplishing 
this purpose were either to increase the capacity of the 
single line by making additional crossing-places, enlarging 
stations, and providmg more engines and rolling stock ; 
or to double the line. 

It was estimated that the former measure would penmt 
an increase of three trains a day, or sufficient to maintain 
at the front a total of six infantry divisions, three mounted 
divisions and auxiliary services. The lar^r project would 
involve the provision of railway material of every de- 
scription from the United Kingdom or elsewhere, for the 
State Railways of Egypt had already given all they could 
afford. The doubling of the line from Qantara to Gaza 
would probably take eight months. Sir A. Murray pro- 
posed to proceed with the minor scheme at once, while 
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awaiting instructions regarding the greater, which must 
depend on the decision of the War Cabinet upon future policy 
in the theatre of war. His advice was that the Mne ^ould 
be doubled. He asked for an early decision, so that no 
time should be lost, especially in view of the projected 
visit to Egypt of the Director-General of Transportation, 
with whom he desired to discuss the question in the light 
of the War Cabinet’s decision. 

The C.I.G.S. replied that, though it was as yet im- 
possible to predict exactly what reinforcements would be 
sent, Sir A. Mtirray should be prepared to maintain at and 
beyond railhead six divisions and three cavalry divisions 
by July. It was considered by the railway authorities in 
the United Kingdom that the ^gle-line railway, if fully 
developed, would be capable of noaintaining one infantry 
division in excess of the figures quoted. Finally, he asked 
whether Egypt was making the fullest possible contribution 
to the requirements of war. Sir A. Murray informed him 
that, so far as the railwajre were concerned, the civil author- 
rities had done their utmost and Sir G. Macauley had met 
all his demands. The larger question of Egypt’s effort we 
must leave for the moment, to be discussed when we turn 
to consider the general state of the country after over two- 
and-a-half years of war with Tmrkey. 

During this period the Inland Water Transport service 
was expanded, and began to produce excellent results, though 
the conditions could never permit them to equal those in 
Mesopotamia. Its expansion made for efi&ciency as well 
as economy, for longshore and canal work can be done 
better and more quickly by those whose life's business 
it is than by deep-sea sailors. Small craft imder this 
organization were now to a great extent employed 
along the coast. From January to April only 5,000 tons 
a week were carried by this service ; between April and 
July the average had risen to 26,000 tons. It was estimated 
that thereby about a hundred trucks a day were saved on 
the railway. The Suez Canal Company had given its consent 
to the construction of ocean wharves at Qantara, so that 
large ships could be unloaded there rather than at 
Alexandria. This was an important convenience, par- 
ticularly in the case of shipping from India. 

The problem of water supply was at least as im- 
portant as that of communications. With regard to the 
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pipe-line the curious situation had now been reached that 
oidy a fraction of the vast quantity of water pumped from 
Qantara — one-sixteenth, in fact — ^was drunk by the troops 
in contact with the enemy. The 12-inch pipe still extended 
no further than El Arish, but 6-inch, 5-inch, and 4-inch 
piping had been picked up from lines in rear no longer 
required, and laid to Abu Bakra, on the Wadi Ghazze 
south of Tell el Jemmi. 

Yet only 36,500 gallons of the 600,000 pumped daily 
from Qantara reached pipehead, the remainder being 
required for the needs of tire railway and of troops and 
labourers between the two points,^ while 100,000 gallons 
were carried from Rafah to Dek el Balah by rak. In 
suppl 3 ring the War Of&ce with these figures Sir A. Murray 
stated that the output of pumps and filters had been 
estimated below their maximum power, in order to allow 
in the calculations a margin of safety. The daily supply 
to pipehead might be increased temporarily to 65,000 
gallons. Though all possible precautions were taken, a 
certain danger of breakdown in the system must exist, and 
this would completely disorganize r^way traffic and the 
supply of water to the troops. In these circumstances 
Sir A. Murray suggested that the pipe-line should be doubled. 

Large supplies of water were now found locally. Stone- 
lined wells at Khan Yunis produced over 100,000 gallons 
a day. Wells at Deir el Balah produced a considerable 
quantity, but of inferior quality, and this was used only 
for animals. At Shellal 200,000 gallons of good water was 
available, and it had been decided to install pumps and 
piping to drive it forward in the direction of Abu Hureira. 
Deep boring was being instituted at various points along 
the Wadi Ghazze, while near its mouth shallow weUs had 
been sunk which supplied water for two divisions. Though 
the fact is not mentioned in the official reports, it is of 
interest to record that ancient cisterns at Um Jerrar, on 
the bank of the Ghazze between the Wadis Nulffiabir and 
Sheria, were reopened. This place is generally identified with 
the Gerar of Genesis,^ where the herdsmen of Abimelech strove 
with the herdsmen of Isaac for the right to dig for water. 


table showing the emplo 3 rment of water from the pipe-line is 
given in Note at end of Chapter. 

a Sir Flinders Petrie, however, identifies Tell ei Jemmi with tiie 
ancient city of Gerar. Antiquity,** September 1927, pp. 348-51. 
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Yet, though these local supplies were considerable, it 
was impossible to foresee what would be the effect of the 
hot weather upon them ; some diminution seemed almost 
inevitable. Moreover, though the Turks, at least at 
the two extremities of their hne, were fairly well supplied 
with water, there was little between their line and the 
Wadi Ghazze. The success of any offensive movement 
therefore depended on the speedy capture of Gaza or 
Beersheba, with the weUs intact.^ 

Minor Operations. 

Neither side was for the moment in a position to institute 
operations on a large scale, but each attempted to harass the 
other by means of aerial bombing and minor enterprises. 
On die ^th April a squadron of the 7th A.L.H. surrounded 
and captured a troop of Turkish cavalry in the noonday 
haze, 5 miles south-west of Shellal. The German aeroplanes 
showed considerable activity. On the 4th May five of them 
appeared over Deir el Balah and dropped bombs which 
caused 30 casualties. Six days later the British aeroplanes 
carried out in retaliation a bombing raid on Beersheba, with 
apparent success. 

Between the 7th and 14th May a detachment of Imperial 
Camel Corps* from the L. of C. Defences was despatched to 
Kossaima and El Auja, on the section of the Turkish railway 
south of Beersheba, to destroy wells. A Ijirge number were 
blown up and the masonry of a bridge also damaged by 


1 The Turks in May had but 40,000 men and 10,000 beasts to provide 
for, as against 100,000 men (induing Egyptians of Labour and Camel 
Transport Corps) and 70,000 horses, mules andl camels, on the British side. 
For tliis force they were able to produce about 250,000 gallons a day, 
giving a man rather over 4 J gallons and an animal rather over 6 J gallons — 
the former a fairly good measure, the latter a niggardly one according to 
British estimates, but the country ponies of Palestine require less water 
than European horses. Thanks to German assistance, they were well 
equipped with pumping machinery. There were in or just behind Gaza 
five wells with motor pumps and the same number at Beersheba, with a 
dozen on the rest of the front, but for the most part some distance behind 
it. Their one great difficulty, in fact, was to supply the front about 
Hureira. There were also, it need hardly be added, numerous wells with 
pumps worked by hand. Boring, in some cases to a depth of 250 feet, 
was carried out by a German detachment of one officer and 68 men (BohV' 
Sonderkommando J), to which a Turkish labour company was attached, 
(** Sinai ” ; Range, ii, pp. 93-105.) 

* Nos, 2 and 16 Companies, a detachment of the engineer field troop, 
and two motor ambulances. 
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explosives. A train was fired on near El Auja, but escaped. t9i7. 
Five railwaymen were captured, who supplied the important 
information that they had instructions to pick up rails south 
of El Auja, for use upon the new branch from Et Tine to 
supply the front at Gaza, of which mention has already been 
made. The line south of Beersheba, though largely aban- 
doned by the enemy, was capable of serving Mm in two ways : 
the fifteen miles or so of ranis south of El Auja would be of 
considerable value to him, while by using the line as far as 
that place for the transport and supply of troops he might 
be able to launch a raiding attack on the British com- 
munications.^ 

Sir P. Chetwode therefore determined to carry out the 
destruction of tMs section of the railway upon a large scale. 

The operation was not easy, owing to lack of water, and to 
the risk of an attack from Beersheba. It was decided to 
despatch two columns : one against Asluj, 12 miles south 
of Beersheba, the other against El Auja. The former column, 
wMch was to march from Shellal on the Wadi Ghazze, through 
Khelasa, was to consist of the 1st L.H. Brigade as escort to 
the engineer field squadrons of the A. & N.Z. and Imperial 
Mounted Divisions ; the latter, starting from Rafah, of the 
Imperial Camel Brigade, including its engineer field troop. 

The engineers, to whom a number of picked men from the 
. regiments were attached, were carefully trained for several 
days, and the whole work was mapped out and organized 
in advance as a drill. During the operation the Imperial 
Mounted Division was ordered to demonstrate south-west 
of Beersheba, while a wire-cutting bombardment was carried 
out against the Gaza defences. 

The demolition parties accompanying the northern 23 May. 
column reached Asluj at 7 a.m. on the 23rd May, and by 
10 a.m. seven miles of railway had been made unserviceable, 
alternate rails on both sides being cut in half by the e^^losion 
of a small charge. The imposing 18-arch ashlar bridge at 
Asluj was destroyed, every second arch being blown clean 
out from the haunches. The Camel Brigade, wMch left 
Rafah early on the 22nd and followed the line of the Egyqjtian 
frontier to Auja, was delayed by the difficulties of the route 
and the fatigue of its camels, and did not reach the railway 


1 The patrol found excellent masonry buildings, barracks, a hospital 
and large reservoir at this place. 
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imtil 11.45 a.m. on the 23rd. However, as the line was now 
interrupted further north, this detachment was able to work 
in security. In all 13 miles of rails were damaged, and seven- 
bridges cut. The columns returned rmmolested by the 
enemy. 

This was the biggest operation carried out, but there 
were numerous raids on the pattern of those familiar on the 
Western Front. On the IStb May offensive patrolling began 
with the bombing of the Turkish trenches on “ Umbrella 
Hill,” an advanced Turkish position west of the Rafah- 
Gaza road, so called from a fiat-topped tree on its crest, and 
destined to obtain notoriety in the Third Battle of Gaza. 
On the 5th June the enemy captured or killed the whole of 
a section of the 5/Scots Fusiliers, which occupied a post in 
advance of the main line near the same point.’- On the 
evening of the 11th, the 5/K.O.S.B. avenged this loss by a 
brilliant raid on the most eagerly Turkish post on the shore, 
12 wounded prisoners being taken and ^ the remaining 
Turks in the post — ^at least fifty — ^being killed, while the 
raiding party had no casualties. Opposite Umbrella Hill a 
feint attack, with dummy figures, was staged to divert the 
enemy’s fire. A long series of raids, particularly by the 
52nd and 54th Divisions, followed : not aU completely 
successful, but resulting in the establidiment of a definite 
British superiority in No Man’s Land. 

By the month of June the troops, despite the heat, had 
thrown off the ill effects of their defeat in the Second Battle 
of Gaza, and, thanks to vigorous instruction, the Eastern 
Force was better trained than when it entered on that 
offenave. The weapon was being made sharp which was in 
the autumn to strike so heavy a blow. 

Egypt and the Wae. 

In answer to Sir W. Robertson’s question whether 
Egypt was “ pulling her weight ” in the war. Sir A. Murray 
touched upon a very important political problem. So far 
Egypt had, without doubt, borne little of the strain of the 
war. But then her position was unique among the nations 
taking part in it, for she was a belligerent neither by virtue 


^2nd-Lient. J. M. Craig, 5/Scots Fusiliers, wlio headed a rescue paxty^ 
was awarded the Victoria Cross for gallantry in bringing in wounded men 
under intense fire. 
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of being an independent ally nor, strictly speaking, as a 
member of the British Empire. Sir A. Murray and the 
newly appointed High Commissioner, Sir R. Wingate, had 
given anxious consideration to this question and had decided 
that there were only two means by which the country could 
render greater assistance : personnel and further support 
from her railways. 

With regard to the former Sir A. Murray called attention 
to Sir J. Maxwell’s proclamation of the 6th November 1914, 
with its assurance diat Great Britain took upon herself the 
sole burden of the war without calling on Egyptians for aid 
therein. Despite this there were serving under voluntary 
engagements 15,000 men of the Egjrptian Army, mainly in 
the Sudan, where their excellent work has been recorded, 
but also three battalions with the E.E.F., and 98,000 
labourers, of whom 23,000 were overseas. No great increase 
could be expected under voluntary enlistment, while, if it 
were obtained, it might result in a decreased production of 
cotton and food. Compulsory recruitment also might 
affect unfortunately the existing internal situation, which 
was still fairly satisfactory. 

In the case of the railways it did not appear that more 
line could be picked up for use in Sinai without adversely 
affecting the conduct of the war in other respects ; for, in a 
country where there were few wheeled vehicles and hardly 
any metalled roads outside the large towns, the railways 
were almost the sole means of transporting produce such as 
cotton, sugar, cereals, and forage to the centres of consump- 
tion and the ports. Sir G. Macauley was, however, prepared 
to pick up the line from Alexandria to Dabaa — the I^edivial 
Railway, mentioned in connection with the c^paign 
against the Senussi — should there be urgent necessity. 

The Egyptian people, generally speaking, had from the 
first disliked martial law, lightly as it was administered, and 
their dislike had grown no weaker as time passed. But it 
had been found to be absolutely necessary, in order to give 
the military authorities some measure of control over foreign 
European residents, to allow them to take precautions 
against enemy agents and to intern at least such enemy 
subjects as showed themselves dangerous. It also gave them 
a certain power — though less than they required — ^to control 
prostitution and the sale of liquor. Venereal disease can 
be as wasting to an army as the weapons of the enemy ; 
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unlimited liquor, especially bad liquor, is a serious, if lesser, 
evil. Besides, drink leads men, their minds stupefied, to 
haunts that when sober they would avoid. Unfortimately 
the profitable trades of liquor-vending and prostitution were 
both largely in the hands of Europeans of a low t 3 q)e, who 
were partially protected, even against the working of martial 
law, by the Capitulations. The limitation of hours dmring 
which drink coiild be sold, the shutting of those drink-shops 
which broke the regulations, gradually produced an effect. 
Venereal disease remained a curse throughout the war, but 
its prevalence decreased to a great extent when the bulk of 
the force moved away from Egypt. 

The Government of the Sifitan of Egypt had, as has 
been stated in earlier chapters, from the &rst co-operated 
loyally with the military authorities, and continued to 
do so. But a change was appearing gradually in the temper 
of the country ; the earlier good feeling was vanishing and 
that discontent was breeding which was to come to hfe in 
the revolt of two years later, when the war was over. 

The causes of this unhappy change were numerous. 
One was that the campaign had been carried beyond the 
Sinai frontier. The Turks had been driven off Eg 5 q)tian 
soil, and many Egyptians, hitherto ready enough to meet 
British demands for supplies and labour, felt that the war 
no longer concerned them. What was Palestine to Egypt ? 
Then, again, the Eg 3 ptian Government, as the calls for 
labour increased with the expansion of the force, intro- 
duced, instead of conscription, what amounted to the old 
Corv6e — ^forced labour — ^in new form, though differing very 
markedly from its predecessor, in that labotu was now 
highly paid by the British. Each district was required to 
find a certain number of recruits, and the Government were 
not over particular as to the fashion in which local mudirs 
obtained them. The departure to rejoin their former regi- 
ments of many British officials with long service in Eg 3 pt 
and a thorough knowledge of its people also had tmhappy 
effects. 

These misfortunes of war may be conveniently men- 
tioned here, though they did not reach serious proportions 
until the winter of 1917, a period which belongs to the 
second volume of this history. And, as we have anticipated 
in this respect, it may be added that the transfer of G.H.Q. 
from Cairo to the front rendered necessary by the autumn 
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campaign in Palestine, which removed the Commander-in- 
Chief from close touch with the civil authorities, contributed 
in some degree to the dijB&culties of the situation. General 
Sir R. Wingate, actually the senior general ofhcer, by ''Army 
List " dates, in this theatre, suggested that, in view of the 
complications caused by the prolonged enforcement of martial 
law in a friendly country, he should be entrusted with its 
administration. It was, however, decided that this function 
must remain in the hands of the Gommander-in-Chief. Yet 
another ill effect upon friendly relations was the death in 
October 1917 of Sultan Hussein of Egypt, a firm and loyal 
friend to Great Britain. 

The growing unrest, part political, part religious, part 
economic, necessitated the retention of troops in Egypt, 
but had no great effect upon the course of the war, since 
garrison battalions sufficed for the maintenance of order 
and security. The brevity of this record must not obscure 
the fact that throughout the campaign the Egyptian 
Government followed what they conceived to be their duty, 
without deviation or compromise. Still less must be for- 
gotten the invaluable service rendered in Sinai by the 
Eg 3 ptian Labour and Camel Transport Corps, or the even 
greater service they were to render amd the hardships they 
were to imdergo in Palestine. 


NOTE. 

TABLE SHOWING USE OF WATER FROM THE PIPE-LINE. 


The plant at Qantara supplied to Romani daily . . . . 600,000 gallons. 

Of this the railway and troops at Romani reqiiired 100,000 


gallons. 

Of the 500,000 thus available the pumping plant at 
Romani could force to El Abd . . 

Here railway and troops required . . 


480,000 

75,000 


Leaving available to pump to Mazar 
Here railway and troops required . . 

Leaving available to pump to Arish 
Here railway required 

Leaving available for distribution east of Ansh 
Ajrish supplied to Deir el Balah by rail 

Leaving available to pump to Rafah 
Estimated railway requirements to railhead 


405.000 
75.000 

330.000 

100.000 

230.000 

100.000 

130,000 

93,500 


Reached pipehead 


36,500 


2B 



1917. 
11 June. 




CHAPTER XX. 

Sir a. Murray's Recall. 

The commander who had confronted the early diffi- 
culties with forces which he had judged and reported to be 
inadequate, who had made all the essential preparation for 
the invasion of Palestine, was not destined to reap the 
harvest of his labours. Like the commanders of many other 
British advanced guards " sent to open a campaign with 
insufficient resources, he was superseded because he had 
failed to achieve the success expected. On the 11th June 
Sir A. Murray received a telegram from the Secretary of 
State informing him that, while fully appreciating the good 
work he had accomplished, the War Cabinet considered it 
desirable to make a change in command, and had decided to 
appoint General Sir E. AJlenby to succeed him. He was to 
return to England after handing over command to General 
AUenby, who would sail for Egypt within a few da37s. 

At the close of this de^itely marked period of the 
operations it is fitting to reconsider shortly their inception 
and development. 

For the first fifteen months of war with Turkey the 
defence of the Suez Canal was perforce conducted by Sir 
J, Maxwell upon its banks. There followed the phase of the 
first months of 1916, when an elaborate system of more 
distant defence was constructed. This was designed to 
prevent the enemy from bringing the Canal tmder gun fire, 
and in preparation for resistance to that large-scale Turkish 
offensive which was expected to follow the evacuation of 
Gallipoli. This period was also that in which the battle-wom 
and depleted units from the Dardanelles were landed in 
Egypt, to be restored and re-equipped, to take their places 
in the defences, and then, when they were again ready for 
active service, and when danger on the scale first contem- 
plated had faded away, to be transported to France and 
elsewhere, leaving only four infantry divisions in the 
country. 

Then came the third phase, which led so far, but began 
merely as a natural development of the second. The advance 
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into Sinai was made with the sole object of occupying 
the Qatiya basin, in order to deny that area and its water 
to the enemy. There followed a check inflicted by the enemy 
at Qsiiiya, in April and an attack by a Turkish expeditionary 
force at Romani in Au^st. That apparently foolhardy 
venture, undertaken against heavy odds, was in fact a 
dangerous threat to the British, because in the climatic 
conditions the Turkish infantr37man was a most formidable 
foe ; because the sun and the desert were his allies. Its com- 
plete defeat definitively robbed the enemy of the initiative. 
Then the British advance was continued towards El Arish, 
still with no intention of invading Palestine, but in accordance 
with the principle enunciated by the Commander-in-Chief, 
that the true base of the defensive zone of Egypt against 
invasion from the east was not the 80 or 90 miles of the 
Canal Zone, but the 45 miles between El Arish and El 
Kossaima."'^ 

During the remainder of the summer heat, during the 
months of autumn and early winter, rail and pipe and wire 
road were driven forward across the desert, the desert itself 
being for the moment the most serious opponent to be met 
and conquered. The enterprise was in this phase an 
‘‘ engineer's war " and, it may fairly be said, typically 
British : resolute in the extreme, pursued with great material 
resources and without limit as to cost. No difficulties called 
a halt, scarce even a pause. The rails and piping were 
drawn from the four continents of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America ; that is, from the home country, from India, from 
Eg 3 pt herself, and from the United States. The objective 
was attained by the year's end, and then, the enemy being 
again within striking reach, heavy blows were struck with 
the mobile forces at Magdhaba and Rafah. 

Before these actions were fought or El Arish reached 
the Commander-in-Chief was asked to submit his proposals 
for action beyond that place and to state what additional 
troops he required for tihie purpose. He was at the same 
time instructed to make the maximum effort possible during 
the winter. He outlined his proposals. He stated that he 
needed two more infantry divisions, one to advance to the 
frontier at Rafah — ^though that much he was prepared to 
attempt wdth the four then at his disposal — ^and one more 


iSeep. 171. 
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for a subsequent advance into Palestine. He was next 
informed that the troops for which he had asked could not 
then be spared and that his primary mission was still the 
defence of Eg37pt ; and a Utile later he was told that the 
inception of operations on a large scale in Palestine must be 
postponed tmtil the autumn of 1917. In early March of 
that year one of his four divisions was withdrawn to France. 

At almost the same moment the enemy, who had been 
holding a position at SheUal, suddenly evacuated it and 
withdrew to Gaza and Tell esh Sheria. To prevent the 
Turks again avoiding contact by a repetition of these tactics, 
which the Commander-in-Chief considered probable, and to 
bring them to action, he then ordered his lieutenant to carry 
out the c<mp de main against Gaza, that so narrowly failed 
to reproduce on a greater scale the successful cutting-out 
operations of Magdhaba and Rafah. 

Again the War Cabinet changed its policy, influenced, 
it would seem — ^apart from the favourable aspect of affairs 
in Mesopotamia — less by the Commander-in-Ghief’s actual 
reports of the battle which he had just fought than by the 
tone of his telegrams and his estimate of the enemy’s losses. 
He was now instructed to make his object the defeat of the 
Turks south of Jerusalem and the occupation of that city. 
His reply was cautious ; he repeated his earlier statement 
of his requirements, with a word of warning that, should 
the enemy hold a series of strong positions, heavy fighting 
and serious losses must be expected. But the War Cabinet 
now believed that he was in a position to defeat the enemy, 
and was naturally eager for a success to give new heart to 
the people at home, strained and made uneasy by the cost 
and apparently meagre results of the offenave on the Western 
Front. He was urged to conduct offensive operations with 
the greatest possible vigour. In the interval of necessary 
preparation tiie Turks were reinforced, but not heavily, the 
complete change in the military situation being brought 
about rather by the fact that they were given time to prepare 
a strong defensive position. With any resolute opponent 
this would have been important ; in the case of the Turk 
it was doubly so. He has often ^own himself lacking in 
the qualities of good subordinate leaderdaip, mental elasticity 
and vigour, so valuable in warfare of manoeuvre, but his 
resolution in defending prepared positions and in local 
counteraction to retain t^em has always been imquestionable. 
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The sequel was the Second Battle of Gaza, with the 
immediate strategical result and the effect upon military 
policy which have been described. 

There have been no major operations, by the standard 
which the war created in Europe, to describe in this narrative. 
There are three short battles only : Romani, First Gaza, 
Second Gaza. The attack on the Suez Canal, though po- 
tenti^y of more consequence than any of these, was 
practically unimportant because this almost hopeless 
Turkish enterprise did not develop into a considerable 
battle and because the reserves on neither side were com- 
mitted. The other engagements, whether officially designated 
“ affairs,” as Wadi Majid, Wadi Senab, Halazin, Qati}^., 
Magdhaba, or " actions,” as Agagiya and Rafah, were all 
on a small scale. None the less is the period notable in the 
annals of the Great War and British military annals generally. 

The earliest conditions were those of improvisation, 
political as well as military. Hardly were they stabilized 
and the enemy's attempt upon the Empire’s most vital 
communications repelled, when another campaign, that of 
Gallipoli, transformed Eg3^t into a great base and denuded 
her of fighting troops. Danger from the east was at the 
same time reduced, for Gallipoli also deprived the enemy 
in Palestine of offensive power ; but the command in Egypt 
was left ill prepared to face the attempted invasion from 
the west by the Senussi. That involved a campaign in 
which, while numbers were not great, distances were vast 
and tlie issue of no small moment. Before it had been 
brought to a successful conjuncture by Sir J. Maxwell, to be 
completely liquidated by Sir A. Murray, the divisions from 
Gallipoli and additional troops from tiie United Kingdom 
had arrived. For a few weeks there was concentrated in 
Egypt the largest British army ever collected in the course 
of the war in any theatre but that of France.^ The evacuation 
of Gallipoli had freed a large Turkish army ; the project of 
a British landing in the Gulf of Iskanderun to cut Turkish 


^ The combined ration strength of the M.E.F. and Force in Egypt, 
exclusive of hospital patients, was approximately 275,000 on the 2nd 
March 1916- The ration strength of the E.E.F. on the 28th October 1917, 
the eve of the Third Battle of Gaza, was less by over 50,000. It is true 
that in the latter case there is not included a total of about 70,000 un- 
attested Egyptians, but we are here referring to troops. During the 
Gallipoli campaign the high-water mark, including troops on the islands 
and in the Egyptian bases, was little above 200,000. 
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conununication with the East had been vetoed ; and it 
was anticipated that the enemy would repeat his attack 
on the Suez Canal upon a scale vastly greater than that of 
the previous year.. An offensive was, in fact, contemplated 
by him, but, we now know, magnified unduly in the imagia- 
ation of both Turks and Britons — ^by would-be attackers 
as wdl as defenders. Yet the moment was one of uh,- 
certainty, and it appeared advisable to retain a great reserve 
in Eg3rpt until Turkey had disclosed her intentions. The 
army assembled on the Canal and in the Delta was the 
Empire’s strategic reserve. 

Meanwhile Egypt had become the principal base of 
a new campaign in Macedonia, had sent a force to the 
rescue of Aden, and the bulk of her original Indian garrison 
to Mesopotamia. All this time — ^and this was a permanent 
condition — ^the command was unavoidably drawn into 
the current of politics, occupied with the administration 
of martial law and with countering the devices of intrigue. 

That phase passed; the concentration dispersed; the 
battle with the desert began. This, apart from its engineer- 
ing achievements, is made chiefly notable by the work of 
the light horse and mounted rifles of Australia and New 
Zealand, these yormg nations la3dng the foundation of a 
record which will not be forgotten in the history of mounted 
warfare. In its midst broke out the revolt of the Arabs in 
the Hejaz, to be assisted by British counsel, British ofiS.cers, 
British munitions of war, food and gold, to be thenceforth, 
up to the last day of fighting, a thorn in the enemy’s side. 
The advance across Sinai and into Palestine was brought to 
a halt before Gaza, and this phase ended with a rebuff. 

This was the past, and despite the last check, much 
had been accomplished to brighten the present and create 
hope for the future. Sinai had been cleared of the enemy, 
and all danger to the Suez Canal removed. The ph3?sical 
dif&culties of the road to Palestine had been subju^ted. 
No enemy was behind ; Eg3T)t herself, if there were sullen- 
ness among a section of her people, was quiet and prosperous. 
The Arab Revolt had been fostered and supported until it had 
become an important factor in the war. AH was prepared 
for Britain, if she so desired, to put forth in this theatre efforts 
far greater than before and to concentrate against that Ally 
of the Central Powers, who here stood in arms against her, 
strength enough for dedave victory to be ensured. 
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Appendix 1. 

TABULAR RECORD 

EGYPT AND 


From Outbreak of 


Operations. 

Battles. 

Actions, etc. 

STJDAK. 

Operations against the 


Affair of Beringia . . 

Snltan of Darfur 



(1st Maich-91st 

Dec. 1916). 


Affair of Giuba 


WESTERN 


Operations agalnstthe •* •• Affair of the Wad 

Sennssi (2ard Nov. Senab. 

1915-8thFeb, 1917) 


Affafr of the Wad 
Majid. 


Affair of Halazin .. 


Action of A^agiya. . 


Affairs in the Dalchla 
Oasis. 


Affairs near the Slwa 
Oasis. 


* The nomenclature and dates axe those contained in the Official Report 
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PALESTINE. 

War to June 1917.* 


Limits. 

1 Forces engaged. 

Chronological. 

Geographical. 

British. 

Enemy. 


22nd May 

Area covered by 
Lieut.-Col. Kelly’s 
Force of the Egyp- 
tian Army, 

8 guns, Egyptian Mtn. 

Arty ; 

14 Maxims ; 

8 Coys. Inf. (13th and 
14th Sudanese and 
Arab Bn.). 

The Sultan’s Slave 
Army, 3,600 strong, 
with Auxiliaries. 

6th Nov. 

1 

1 Mtn. gun, 150 rifles, 
13th Sudanese. 

Remnants of Sultan’s 
Army, a few hun- 
dreds strong. 


FROMIER. 


llth-lSth Dec. 
1915. 


Area covered by force 
xmder Lieut.‘Coi. 
J. L. R. Gordon. 


Notte. Bty. R.H.A. ; 
2nd Comp. Yeo. Re^ 
15th Sikhs (part of) ; 
6th R. Scots (part of). 


25th Dec. 1915 h 


2Sid Jan. 1916 


[ Area covered by 
the two columns 
under Major- 
General A. Wal- 
lace. 


Notts. Bty. R.H.A. ; 
Comp. Yeo. Bde. ; 
15th Sikhs ; 

1st N.Z. Rifle Bde. ; 
2/8th Middlesex. 

Notts. Bty. R.H,A. ; 
“A*' Bty. H.A.C.; 
Comp. Yeo. Bde. ; 
15th Sikhs; 

2nd S. African Inf. ; 
1st N.Z. Rifle Bde. ; 
6th R. Scots ; 

2/8th Middlesex. 


26th Feb. 1916 


Area covered by the 
Force under Biig.- 
Gen^l H. T. 
Lukin. 


Dorset Yeo. ; 

Bucks Yeo. (1 Sqdn.) ; 
Notts. Bty., R.H.A. ; 
^S.A. Inf. Bde. (1st and 
3rd S.A. Inf.) ; 

6th R. Scots ; 

Sabres 400, rifles 2,000. 


17th-22nd Oct. 
1916. 


Imperial Camel Corps ; 
Light Armoured Cars ; 
Light Car Patrols. 


Srd-^th 

1917. 


Feb. 


Siwa Oasis to Munas- 
sib. 


light Armoured Cars ; 
Light Car Patrols. 


1,000-1,500 Senussist 
Regulars 
AuxUiaries 

2 guns. 

3 Bns. (IjOOO rifles) 
Senussist Regulars ; 

Auxiliaries ; 

4 Mtn. guns. 


4 Bns. (1,200 rifles) 
Senussist Regulars; 
Auxiliaries ; 

4 Mtn. guns. 


1,600 Senussist R^- 
lars ; 

Auxiliaries; 

4 Mtn. guns. 


1,200 Senussists 
2 Mtn. guns. 


of the ** Battles Nomenclature Committee.** (H.M, Stationery Office 1922.) 
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L TRlH} DBFENCE 


Operations. 

Battles. 

Actions, etc. 

Defence of the Suez 

Canal (26th Jan. 
1915-12th Aug. 

1916). 


Actions on the Suez 
Canal. 



Afiair of Qati 3 ra . . 


Battle of Romani . . 

. • ««> • . 

Operations in the Sinai 
p^unsula (15th 

Nov. 1916-9thjan. 

1917). 

t • • . 

Affair of Magdhaba 



Action of Rafah . . 


4th-^th Au^. are the limits given in the Report. This excludes the 
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AND PALESTINE. 

OF E0SFT. 


Limits. 

Forces engaged. 

Chronological 

Geographical. 

Bntish. 

Enemy. 

Srd-4th Feb. 
1915. 

East of the Suez- 
Qaatara Railway. 

R.F.C. (1 flight) ; 

1 French Seaplane Fhght; 
Imperial Ser. Cav. Bde. ; 
Herts Yeo. ; 

Westminster Yeo. ; 
D.L,0. Yeo. (1 Sqdn.) ; 
Bikanir Camel Corps ; 

2 Btys., 42nd Divl. 
Arty. ; 

5th Bty., Egyptian 
Army ; 

10th Indian Div. ; 

11th Indian Div. (part 
of); 

N.Z. Inf. Bde. (part of). 

Fourth Army. H.Q. ; 

VIII Corps HQ. ; 

Parts of 29th Cav. 
Regt. and of 10th, 
23rd and 25th Divs. 
Two 6-in. hows. ; 

9 batteries Field Artii- 
lerv ; 

Irregulars. 

25,000 men. 

23Ed April 1916 

East of the Suez 
Canal and north of 
El Ferdan Station. 

5th Mounted Bde. ; 
Bikanir Camel Corps 
(part of) ; 

4th and 5th R. Scots 1 
Fus. (part of). 

2nd L.H. Bde. 

32nd Regt. 

6 Coys. Camelry 

6 guns* 

3,650 men. 

4th-14th Aug. 
1916.* 

East of the Canal 
and north of Is- 
mailia. 

R.F.C, ; 

A. and N.Z. Mtd. Div. 
3rd L.H. Bde. ; 

5th Mtd. Bde. ; 

42nd Div. ; 

52nd Div. ; 

158th Bde. {53rd Div.) ; 
Casualties — 1, 130. 

Expeditionary Force 
H.Q. 

3rd Division ; 

German “Pasha I" 
Formation ; 

1 Regt. Camel Corps. 

16.000 ration strength : 

12.000 flghting strength; 
30 guns. 

Cavities— About 5,500 
(including 4,000 

prisoners). 

23rd Dec. 1916 

South and east of 
Bir Lahfan. 

RJF.C . : 

A. and N.Z. Mtd. Div. 

(less 2ad L.H. Bde.) ; 
Imperial Camel Bde. ; 
Inverness and Somerset 
Btys. R.HA. ; 

Hong Kong and Singa> 
pore Mtn. Bty, ; 
Casualties — 146. 

2ad and 3rd Bns., 80th 
Regt. (27th Div.) ; 

1 Mtn, Bty. ; 

Casualties — ^Practica lly 
all captured (1,282 
prisoners, 4 guns). 

9th Jan. 1917 

North and east of 
Sheikh Zowaiid. 

R.F,C. ; 

A. and N.Z. Mtd. Div. 
aess 2nd L.H. Bde.). 

Artillery — ^Leicester, In- 
verness and Somerset 
Btvs. R.H.A. ; 

5th JAtd. Bde. ; 

— “B ” Bty. 

Imperial Camd Bde.; 

Artillery — ^Hong Kong 
and Smgapore Bty. ; 

No. 7 Light Car Patrol. 

Casualties — 487. 

31st Regt. (3rd Div.) ; 

1 Mtn. Bty. ; 

Casualties — ^Practically 
aU captured (1,635 
prisoners, 4 guns). 


piusTiit, the fighting of Qatiya, and the hard fought action at Bir el Abd. 
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n. XHB mAsion 


Operations. 


The First Offensive 


Battles 


First Battle oi Gaza 


Actions, etc. 


(24th March-19th 
April 1917). 


Second Battle olGaza 


‘ Australian and New Zealand troops are included under this heading though they did not 
at this period carry swords* 
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OF PAI^EiSIINE. 


Limits. 

Forces engaged. 

ChFonological, 

Geographical, 

British. 

Enemy. 

26th-27th March 

North of the hue, 
Beeisheba-Deir el 
Balah. 

Eastern Force (Dobell) ; 

5th Wing, R.F.C. ; 

Desert Column (Chet- 
wode) — ^A. and N.Z. 
Mtd. Div. (less 1st 
L.H. Bde.), Imperial 
Mtd Div. (less 4th 
L.H. Bde.) Imperial 
Camel Bde., 53rd Div. 
and 161st Bde. (54th 
Div.), 7th Light Car 
Patrol, 11th and 12th 
L. Armoured Motor 
Btys.; 

54th Div. (less 161st 
Bde.) ; 

52nd Div. (not engaged 
but 2 brigades m area) ; 

Right Sections, 10th, 
15th and 91st Heavy 
Btys. (60-pdrs.) ; 

Sabres^~8,500 ; ' 

Rifles~25,000 (19,000 
without 52nd Div.) ; 

Guns— 92. 

Casualties — 3,967 ; 

Captures— 837 prisoners; 
2 guns. 

Expeditionary Force 
(Kress von Kressenstein). 
Garrison of Gaza (Maior 
Tiller)— 125th, 79th, 
2/Slst Regts., Ger- 
man 10 cm.-Bty., 2 
Austrian Heavy Mtn. 
How. Btys. (12), 2 
Turkish Btys. , 
3rdCav.,3rd, 16th, 27th 
(part of), 53rd (part 
of) Divs. 

Sabres — ^1,500 ; 

Rifles— 16,000 ; 

Guns — ^74- 
Casuaities — 2,447 
Captures — ^246. 

17th-19th April 

North of the liae, 
Beersheba-Deir el 
Balah. 

Eastern Force Pobell) : 

5th Wing, R.F.C, ; 

Desert Column (Chet- 
wode) — ^A. and N.Z. 
Mtd. Div., Imperial 
Mtd. Div. 

52nd, 53rd, 54tb Divs. ; 

74th Div. (without Arty, 
and not engaged) ; 

Imperial Camel Bde. ; 

10th, 15th, 91st Heavy 
(60-pdKf ) ; 

201st S. Bty. (8-in. and 
6-in. hows.) ; 

Palestine Det. Tank 
Corps ; 

7ih L^t Car Patrol ; 

llth and 12th L. Ar- 
moured Motor Btys, ; 

17th Motor Machine 
Gun Bty. ; 

Sabres— 11,000; 

Rifles— 24,000 ; 

Guns— 170. 

Casualties — 6,444 ;* 

Captures— 200. 

Expeditionary Force 
(Kress von Kressenstein) 
3rd Cav., 3rd, 16th, 
27th ^art oQ, S3rd 
Divs. ; 

Sabres — 1,500; 

Rifles— 18,000; 

Guns — 101. 

Casualties — ^2,013 ;• 
Captures— 272. 


* Casualties in each case are from 17th to 20th ApnL 
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ORDER OF BATTLE 

OF THE 

EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 
APRIL 1916. 


General Headquarters. 

Commander-in-Chief . . . . Lieut.-General (temp. General) Sir A. T, 

Murray, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., 
D.S.O. 

Chief of the General StajS . . Major-General A. L. Lynden-Bell, C.B., 

C. M.G. 

Deputy Adjutant-General . , Major-General J. Adye, C.B. 

Deputy Quartermaster-General Major-General W. Campbell, C.B., 

D. S.O. 

Attached — 

Major-General, Royal Artillery Colonel (temp. Major-General) S. C. U. 

Smith. 

Engineer-in-Chief . . • . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) H. B. H, 

Wright, C.M.G. 


Headquarters of Administrative Services and Departments. 


Director of Army Signals 

Director of Works 

Director of Supplies and Trans- 
port. 

Director of Railways . . 

Director of Ordnance Services . . 
Director of Remounts . . 
Director of Veterinary Services 

Director of Medical Services . . 

Director of Army Postal Services 

Command Paymaster . • 


Brevet Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 
M. G. E. Bowman-Manifold, D.S.O. 
Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 
E. M. Paul. 

Lieut. -Colonel (temp. Colonel) G. F. 
Davies. 

Temp. Colonel Sir G, Macauley, 
K.C.M.G. 

Colonel P. A. Bainbridge. 

Brig.-General C. L. Bates. 

Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) E. R. C. 
Butler, C.M.G. 

Colonel rtemp, Surgeon-General) J. 
Maher, C.B. 

Major (temp. lieut.-Colonel) P. Warren, 
C.M.G. 

Colonel J. C. Armstrong. 


Inspector-General of Communications and Levant Base. 

Commandant and Inspector- Major-General (temp. Lieut.-General) 
General of Communications Sir E. A. Altham, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


Australian and New Zealand Mounted Division* 

G.O.C. , . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Major-General) H. G. 

Chauv^, C.B., C.M.G. 

G.S.O.l ,, Major (temp, Lieut. -Colonel) J. G. 

Browne. 
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1st Australian Light Horse Brigade {Western Force), 

G.O.C. . . . . . , . , lieut^-Colonel C. F. Cox (acting). 

1st Regiment Light Horse ; 

2nd Regiment Light Horse ; 

3rd Regiment Light Horse ; 

Attached — 4th Regiment Light Horse. 

2nd Australian Light Horse Brigade. 

G.O.C. , . , . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) G. de L. 

R3nrie, C.M.G. 

5th Regiment light Horse ; 

6th Regiment light Horse ; 

7th Regiment Light Horse ; 

Attached — 12th Regiment light Horse. 


Zrd Australian Light Horse Brigade. 

G.O.C. . , , , . , . . Brevet Lient.-Colonel (temp. Brig.- 

General) J. M. Antill, C.B. 

8th Regiment Light Horse ; 

9th Regiment Light Horse ; 

10th Regiment light Horse ; 

Attached — 11th Regiment Light Horse. 

New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade. 

G.O.C, • . . , . , . . Brig.-General E. W. C. Chaytor, C.B. 

Auckland Mounted Rifles Regiment ; 

Canterbury Mounted Rifles Regiment ; 

Wellington Mounted Rifles Regiment ; 

Attached — Otago Mounted Rifles Regiment (less 1 sqdn,). 

Divisional Troops. 


Artillery .. .. .. .. Ill (T.F.) Brigade, R.H, A.; Leicester 

and Somerset Batteries. 

IV (T.F.) Brigade, R.H.A. : Inverness 
and A 3 ^ Batteries. 

Engineers . . . . . . 1st Australian Field Squadron. 

Signal Service . . . . . . 1st A. and N.Z. Signal Squadron. 

A .S.C. . . . . . . , . H.Q„ Light Horse Divisional A.S.C. 

light Horse Supply Column (M.T.). 

Medical Units . . . . , . 1st, 2nd and 3rd L.H. Field Ambulances, 

N.Z. Mounted Brigade Ambulance, 


G.O.C 

Brigadier-General, General 
Staff 


IX Corps. 

, Major-General (temp. lieut.-General) 
Sir F. J. Davies, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Brevet Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 
H. E. Street. C.M.G. 


Brigadier-General, Royal Ar- 
tillery 

Chief Engineer 


lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

C. H. de Rougemont, M.V.O.. D.S.O. 
Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) E. H, 
Bland. 
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Corps Troops^ 

Mounted Troops . . • • Mounted Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . . • . • • Colonel (temp, Brig.-General) A. H. M. 

Taylor, D.S.O. 

1/1 St City of London Yeomanry ; 

1/lst County of London Yeomanry ; 
l/3rd County of London Yeomanry ; 
lyist London Signal Troop ; 

B ” Battery, H.A.C. ; 

No. 9 Field Troop ; 

1/lst London Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance. 

Signal Service • • • • • • HHL ** and ** ** Cable Section. 

London Pack Wireless Section. 
Northern Wagpn Wireless Section. 


42nd (East Lancashire Division, 


G.O C, . , . - . . • . Major-General Sir W. Douglas, 

K.C.M.G., C.B. 

G.S.O. 1 . . . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) A. Crooken- 

den. 

C.R.A. . . • . . . Brig.-General A. D'A. King, D.S.O. 

C.R.E. . . . . . . Lieut.-Colonel S. L. Tennant. 


125th Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) H. C. 

Frith. 

l/5th I-ancashire Fusiliers ; 
l/6th Lancashire Fusiliers ; 
l/7th Lancashire Fusiliers ; 
l/8th Lancashire Fusiliers ; 

125th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 

126ih Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . • Xdajor (temp, Brig.-General) A. W. 

TufneU. 

l/4th East Lancashire Regiment ; 
l/5th East Lancashire Regiment ; 

1 /9th Manchester Regiment ; 

1/lOth Manchester Regiment ; 

126th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 

127th Infantry Brigade, 

G,O.C. . . . . . . . . Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

V. A. Ormsby, C.B. 
l/5th Manchester Regiment ; 
l/6th Manchester Regiment ; 
l/7th Manchester Regiment ; 
l/8th Manchester Regiment ; 

127th Brigade Machine-Gxm Company. 

Divisional Troops, 

Mounted Troops . . , . 1 Sqdn. Duke of Lancaster’s Yeomanry. 

13th Cyclist Company. 

Artillery . . . . . . , . 1/lst E. Lancashire Brigade, R.F.A. 

l/2nd E. Lancashire Brigade, R.F.A. 
l/3rd E. Lancashire Brigade, R.F.A. 
l/4th E. Lancai^re (How.) Brigade, 
R,F.A. 

42nd Divisional Ammumtion Column. 
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’Engineers . . , . . , 1/lst E. Lancasliire Field Company, 

l/2nd E. Lancashire Field Company, 
R.E. 

l/2nd W. Lancashire Field Company, 
R.E. 

Signal Service , . . . . . 42nd Divisional Signal Company. 

A.S,C, . . . . . . . . 42nd Divisional Train. 

Medical Units .. .. 1/lst, l/2nd and l/3rd E. Lancashire 

Field Ambulances. 

Attached , . , . . . . . 3rd Dismounted Brigade, 

G.O.C, , . . . . . . . XieTit.-Colonel Lord Kensington, D.S.O. 

(Acting). 

1/lst E. Kent Yeomanry ; 

1/lst W. Kent Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Sussex Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Welsh Horse ; 

1/lst Norfolk Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Suffolk Yeomanry ; 

Machine-Gun Company ; 

3rd Dismounted Brigade Signal Troop ; 

1/lst Eastern and 1/lst S. Eastern Mounted Brigade Field 
Ambulances. 

54th (East Anglian) Division, 


G.O.C. . , • • • . . . Colonel (temp. Major-General) S. W. 

Hare, C.B. 

G.S.O. 1 • . . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) E. C. Da 

Costa. 

C.R.A. . . . . • . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) G. W. 

Biddulph. 

C.R.E. • • . . . . Major D. Grif&ths. 

161st Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . • , . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) F. F. W. 

Daniell. 


l/4th Essex Regiment ; 
l/5th Essex Regiment ; 

1 /6th Essex Regiment ; 
l/7th Essex Regiment ; 

161st Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 

162nd Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. .. .. Lieut.-Colon^ (temp. Brig.-General) A. 

Mudge. 

1 /5th Bedford Regiment ; 
l/4th Northampton Regiment ; 

1/lOth London Regiment; 

1/1 1th London Regiment ; 

162nd Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 

163rd Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. • • . . . . • • Major (Hon. Colonel, temp. Brig.- 

General) T, Ward. 
l/4th Norfolk Regiment ; 
l/5th Norfolk Regiment ; 
l/5th Suffolk Regiment ; 
l/8th Hampshire Regiment ; 

163rd Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 
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Mounted Troops 
Artillery * . 


Engineers 


Signal Service 
A.S.C. .. 

Medical Units 


Divisional Troops. 

.. 1 Sqdn. 1/lst Hertfordshire Yeomanry 

(with H.Q. and Machine-Gun Section). 

. . 1/lst E. Anglian Brigade, R.F.A. 
l/2nd E. Anglian Brigade, R.F.A. 
l/3rd E. Anglian Brigade, R.F,A. 
l/4th E. Anglian Brigade, R.F.A. 

54th Divisional Ammunition Column 
(1 officer and 35 other ranks) . 

. . 2/lst E. Anglian Field Company, R.E. 
l/2nd E. Anghan Field Company, R.E. 
1/lst Kent Field Company, R.E. 

. . 54th Divisional Signal Company. 

. . 54th Divisional Train (Supply details 
only). 

. . 2/lst, l/2nd and l/3rd E. Anglian Field 
Ambulances. 


Attached . . . . . . . . 2Qth (Indian) Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C Brig.-General H. D. Watson, C.M.G., 

C.I.E., M.V O. 


2 /3rd Gurkhas ; 
58th Rides ; 
Alwar Infantry ; 
Gwalior Infantry. 


29th Indian Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C* . • . . . . • . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) P. C. Palin. 

23rd Pioneers ; 

57th Rifles ; 

Patiala Infantry ; 

No, 10 Co. Q.O. Sappers and Miners ; 

110, 121 and 135 Indian Field Ambulances ; 

7th and 26th Mule Corps. 


II Australian and New Zealand Army Corps. 


G.O.C 

Brigadier-General, General 
Stag 

Brigadier-General, Royal Ar- 
tillery 

Chief Engineer 


Major-General (temp. Lieut.-General) 
Sir A. J. Godley, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Major (temp. Brig.-General) C. W, 
Gwynn, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

W. D. Nichol. 

Major (temp. Brig.-General) W. B. 
Lesslie. 


Corps Troops. 

Sigital Service No. 24 Airline Section. 

•J FF " and “ NN ” Cable Sections. 
1st Australian Ammunition Park. 
1st Australian Supply Column. 
Royal Australian Reserve Naval 
Bridging Train. 

14th Fortress Company, R.E. 
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4th Australian Division. 


G.O.C Major-General Sir H. V. Cox, K.C.M.G., 

C B C 1 B 

G.S.O. 1 • . . . . . Captain (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) D. J. C. K. 

Bernard. 

C.R.A. , . . . . . Lient-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) C. 

Rosenthal, C.B. 

C.R.E. . , . , . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) G. C. E. 

Elliott. 

4fh Australian Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C, .. .. Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) J.Monasb, 

C.B. 


13th Battalion ; 

14th Battalion ; 

15th Battalion ; 

16th Battalion ; 

4th Machine-Gun Company. 


IZth Australian Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. • • . . . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) D. J. 

Glasfurd. 

45th Battalion ; 

46th Battalion ; 

47th Battalion ; 

48th Battalion ; 

12th Machine-Gun Company. 


IZth Australian Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . , . . . , lieut.-Colonel D. W. Glasgow, D.S.O. 

49th Battalion ; 

50th Battalion ; 

51st Battalion ; 

52nd Battalion ; 

13th Machine-Gun Company. 


Divisional Troops, 

Mounted Troops . - . . “ B Sqdn., 13th Light Horse Regiment. 

4th Divisional Cyclist Company. 
Artillery . . . - - . . . X Field Artillery Brigade. 

XI Field Artillery Brigade. 

XII Field Artillery Brigade. 

XXIV Howitzer Brigade. 

4th Divisional Ammunition Column. 


Engineers . . . . - . 4th Field Company. 

12th Field Company. 

13th Field Company. 

Signed Service . . . . . . 4th Divisional Signal Company. 

Pioneers . . . • . • * . 4th Pioneer Battalion. 

A.S.C 7th, 14th, 26th and 27th Coys., A.A.S.C. 

Medical Units . . . . . . 4th, 12th and 13th Field Ambulances. 


2 C2 
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6ih Australian Division. 


G.O C Colonel (temp. Major-General) Hon. 

J. W. McCay, C.B. 

G S O 1 . . • . • • Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) C. M. 

Wagstaff, D.S.O. 

C.R.A. . . . . * • Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

S. E. Christian, C.M.G. 

C.R.E. .. .. Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonol) A. B, 

Carey, C.M.G. 

8th Australian Infantry Brigade. 

G O C. . • . - . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) E. Tivey, 

D.S.O. 


29th Battalion ; 

30th Battalion ; 

31st Battalion ; 

32nd Battalion ; 

8th Machine-Gun Company. 


14th Australian Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. , . . . . . - . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) G. G. H. 

Irving. 

53rd Battalion ; 

54th Battalion ; 

55th Battalion ; 

56th Battalion ; 

14th Machine-Gun Company. 


15th Australian Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Colonel) H. E 

Elliott. 

57th Battalion ; 

58th Battalion ; 

59th Battalion ; 

60th Battalion ; 

15th Machine-Gun Company. 


Divisional Troops. 


Mounted Troops . . . . " C Sqdn., 13th Light Horse Regiment. 

5th Divisional Cyclist Company. 
Artillery . . , . . . . . XIII Field Artillery Brigade. 

XIV Field Artillery Brigade. 

XV Field Artillery Brigade. 

XXV Howitzer Brigade. 

5th Divisional Ammunition Column. 
Engineers . • . , . . 8th Field Company. 

14th Field Company. 

15th Field Company. 

Signal Service . • . , . . 5th Divisional &gnal Company. 

Ptoneers . . , . . . . 5th Pioneer Battalion. 

A.S.C 10th, 18th, 28th and 29th Coys., 

A.A,S.C. 

8th. 14th and 15th Field Ambulances. 


Medical Units 
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G.O.C. .. 
G.S.O. 1 

C.R.A. 

C.R.E. 


11th Division, 

. * Major-General E. A. Fansiiawe, C.B. 

. - Captain (temp. Lieiit.-Coloiiel) J. F. S. D. 
Coleridge. 

. . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) G. S. 
Duffus. 

. . Major (temp. Iieut.-Colonel) F. A. K. 
White. 


S2nd Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . , . . . . . Brevet Lieut.-Colonel (temp, Brig.- 

General) T. H. F. Price. 

9th West Yorkshire Regiment ; 

6th Yorkshire Regiment ; 

8th West Riding Regiment ; 

6th York and Lancaster Regiment ; 

32nd Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 


SSrd Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) J. F. 

Erskine. 

6th Lincolnshire Regiment ; 

6th Border Regiment ; 

7th South Staffordshire Regiment ; 

9th Notts and Derby Regiment ; 

33rd Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 


34:th Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C, . . . , . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) T. Hill. 

D.S.O. 

8th Northumberland Fusiliers ; 

9th Lancashire Fusiliers ; 

5th Dorsetshire Regiment ; 

11th Manchester Regiment ; 

34th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 


Divisional Troops. 

Mounted Troops .. ..1 Sqdn. 1/lst Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 

11th Cyclist Company. 

Artillery . . • • . . . . LVIII Brigade, R.F.A. 

LIX Brigade, R.F.A. 

LX Brigade, R.F.A. 

CXXXIII Brigade, R.F.A. 

Engineers . . . . . . 67th Field Company, R.E. 

68th Field Company, R.E. 

86th Field Company, R.E. 

Signal Service . - . . . . 1 1th Divisional Signal Company. 

Pioneers . . . . . . . . 6th East Yorkshire Regiment. 

A.S.C. .. .. .. .. 11th Divisional Train (Supply details 

only). 

Medical Units . . • . . . 33rd, 34th and 35th Field Ambulances. 
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No. 3 Section Canal Defences. 

G.O.C., etc. • . . . . • Headquarters, 52nd Division. 


Corps Troops, 

Mounted Troops . . • • 6th Mounted Brigade, 

G.O.C . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig. -General) E. A. 

Wiggin, D.S.O. 

1/lst Warwick Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Gloucester Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Worcester Yeomanry ; 

1/lst S. Midland Signal Troop ; 

“ A ** Battery, H.A.C. ; 

No. 7 Field Troop ; 

1/lst S. Midland Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance. 

220tli Army Troops Company, R.E. 

No. 21 Airline Section. 

« WW Cable Section. 


52nd (Lowland) Division, 

, . Major-General Hon. H. A. Lawrence. 

, . Lieut.-Colonel F. W. J. Walshe. 

. . Lieut."Colonel (temp. Brig. -General) 
F. L. Barker, C.M.G. 

. . .. Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) R. L, 

Waller. 


155th Infantry Brigade, 

, , . . . . Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig. -General) 

J. B. Pollok-MXall. 
l/4th Royal Scots FusiHers ; 
l/5tb Royal Scots Fusiliers ; 

1 /4th. King*s Own Scottish. Borderers ; 
l/5th King’s Own Scottish Borderers ; 

155th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 


Engineers 
Signal Service 


G.O.C. . . 
G.S.O. 1 
C.R.A. 

C.R.E. 


156th Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . , • . . . . Brevet Colonel (temp. Brig. -General) 

L. C. Koe. 

l/4th Royal Scots ; 
l/7th Royal Scots ; 
l/7th Scottish Rifles ; 
l/8th Scottish Rifles : 

156th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 


157th Infantry Brigade, 

G.O C. . . . . . . . . Brevet Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

H. G. Casson, C.M.G. 

1 /5th Highland Light Iiafantry ; 

1 /6th Highland Light Infantiy ; 
l/7th Highland Light Infantry ; 
l/5th Ar^U and Sutherland Highlanders ; 

157th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 
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Divisional Troops. 


IMounted Troops • . • . H.Q. and ** C Scjaadron, Royal Glas- 

gow Yeomanry. 

52nd Cyclist Company. 

Artillery . . . • . . , . l/2nd Lowland Brigade, R.F.A. 


l/3rd Lowland Brigade, R.F.A, 
l/4th. Lowland Brigade, R.F.A. 
l/5tlL Lowland Brigade, R.F,A. 

52nd Divisional Ammunition Column 
(1 officer and 35 other ranks). 


Engineers .. .. * . 2/lst Lowland Field Company, R.E. 

2/2nd Lowland Field Company, R.E. 
l/2nd Lowland Field Company, R.E. 
Signal Service . . . . . . 52nd Divisional Signal Company. 

A,S.C. .. 52nd Divisional Train. 

Medical Units .. .. 1/lst, l/2nd, l/3rd Lowland Field 

Ambulances. 

Attached . . . . . . . , 1st Dismounted Brigade. 

G.O.C. . , . . . . . . Temp. Brig.-General the Marquess of 

Tullibardine, M.V.O., D.S.O. 


1/lst Scottish Horse ; 

1 /2nd Scottish Horse ; 
l/3rd Scottish Horse ; 

1/lst Ayr Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Lanark Yeomanry ; 

Machine-Gun Company ; 

1st Dismounted Brigade Signal Troop ; 

1/lst Scottish Horse and 1/lst Lowland Field Ambulances. 


Western Frontier Force. 


GO.C. .* .. .. .. Major-General W. E. Peyton, C.V.O., 

C.B., D.S.O. 

G.S.O. 1 • . . - . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colondl) R. E, M. 

RusseU, D.S.O. 

C.R.E. Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) D. M. 

Griffith, D.S.O. 


Force Troops. 

Mounted Troops . . - « 6th Mounted Brigade. 

G.O.C Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) Vis- 

count Hampden, C,M.G. 

1 /1st Buckinghamshire Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Berkshire Yeomanry; 

1/lst Dorsetshire Yeomanry ; 
l/2nd S. Midland Field Troop Signal ; 

No. 6 Field Troop ; 

l/2nd S. Midland Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance. 

Attached 1 /2nd County of London Yeomanry. 

RoyiU Flying Corps .. .. No. 17 Squa^oa. 

Artill&ry .. .. •• •• 1 /lst Borksiure Battery, R.H. A. 

^ 1/lst Nottinghamshire Battery, R.H.A. 

Infantry 1st Bn. British West Indies Regiment. 

^ 2nd Bn. British West Indies Regiment. 

3rd Bn. British West Indies Regiment. 
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Signal Service 2iid Mounted Divisional Signal Squad- 

ron. 

No. 42 Airline Section. 

'' UU Cable Section. 

No. 6 Pack Wireless Section, 


North-Western Section* 

G.O.C., etc. . . . - . . Headquarters, 53rd Division. 

5Zrd l^elsh) Division* 

G.O.C . • . . Colonel (temp. Major-General) A. E. 

Dallas, C.B. 

G.S.O. 1 . . . . . . Lieut.-Colonel G. A. S. Cape. 

C.R.A. . . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) A. H. 

Skort, C.B. 

C.R.E. , . , . . , Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) R, P. T. K, 

Hawkesley. 

158ih Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . , . • . . Major (temp. Brig.-General) S. F. Mott. 


1 /Sth Royal Welch Fusiliers ; 
l/6th Royal Welch Fusiliers ; 

1 /7th Royal Welch Fusiliers ; 

1/1 st Herefordshire Regiment ; 

158th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 

159th Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . , . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) J. H. du B. 

Travers, C.B. 

1 /4th Cheshire Regiment ; 

1 /7th Cheshire Regiment ; 

1 /4th Welch Regiment ; - 
1 /5th Welch Regiment ; 

159th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 

160th Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . , , . . . Colonel (temp, Brig.-General) W. J. C. 

Butler. 

l/4th Royal Sussex Regiment ; 

2/4th Royal West Surrey Regiment ; 

2/4th Royal West Kent Regiment ; 

2/lOth Middlesex Regiment ; 

160th Brigade Machine-Gun Company. 

Divisional Troops. 

Mounted Troops . . . . 1 Sqdn., 1/lst Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 

53rd Divisional Cyclist Company, 
Artillery .. .. ., .. 1/lst Cheshire Brigade, R.F. A. 

1/lst Welsh Brigade, R.F.A. 
l/2nd Welsh Brigade, R.F.A. 
l/4th Welsh Brigade, R.F.A. 

53rd Divisional Ammunition Column 


(1 officer and 35 other ranks). 

Engineers .. .. . . 1/lst Welsh Fi^d Company, R.E. 

2/lst Welsh Field Company, R.E. 
2/lst Cheshire Field Company, R.E. 
Signal Service . , . . . . 53rd Divisional Signal Company. 

A.S.C. .. .. .. . . 53rd Divisional Train. 
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Medieta Units 1/lst, l/2iid and l/3rd Welsh Field 

Ambulances. 

Attached . . . . . . . . Uh Dismounted Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . , . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) E. A. 

Herbert, M.V.O. 


1/lst Shropshire Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Denbigh Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Cheshire Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Glamorgan Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Montgomery Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Pembroke Yeomanry ; 

Machine-Gun Company ; 

4th Dismounted Brigade Signal Troop ; 

1/lst Welsh Border and 1/lst S. Wales Mounted Brigade 
Field Ambulances. 

22nd Mounted Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) W. 

Bromley-Davenport, D.S.O. 

1/lst Lincolnshire Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Staffordshire Yeomanry ; 

1/lst East Riding Yeomanry ; 

Signal Troop ; 

Mounted Brigade, A.S.C. ; 

Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance. 

Provisional Infantry Brigade {}ess Headquarters). 

1 /6th Royal Scots ; 

2/5th Devonshire Re^ment ; 

2 /7th Middlesex Regiment ; 

2/8th Middlesex Re^ment ; 

2nd Garrison Battalion, Liverpool Regiment ; 

2 Naval 4-inch guns ; 

l/2nd Kent Field Company, R.E. ; 

17th Motor Machine-Gun Battery ; 

No. 1 Armoured Train. 

South-Western Section. 

G.O.C. * • • • . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) H. W 

Hodgson, C.V.O. 

Mounted Troops . . . . 2st Australian Light Horse Brigade 


(see p. 381). 

1 Sqdn. Egyptian Army Caval^. 

Infantry .. .. .. . . 2nd Garrison Battalion, Cheshire Regi- 

ment. 

1 Company and Machine-Gun Section, 
Egyptian Army. 

Signal Service . • . . . . Detachment, 2nd Mounted Divisional 


Signal Sqdn. 

Emergency Sqdn., Royal Naval Ar- 
moured Car Division. 

H.Q. and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Light Armoured 
Motor Batteries. 

No. 2 Armoured Train. 

General Headquarters Troops. 

Mounted Troops • . • • Imperial Camel Corps* 

Bikanir Camel Corps. 

Royal Flying Corps . . . . 5th Wing Royal Flying Corps. 
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Commander • • . . . . Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. H. Salmond, 

No. 14 Squadron ; 

No. 17 Squadron (with Western Force) ; 

2 Kite Balloon Sections (Naval). 

Artillery . . . . . . . . Heavy Artillery, 

XX Brigade, R.G,A, 

10th, 15th and 91st Heavy Batteries, R.G.A. 

1 Heavy Battery and 1 Section Heavy Battery, Royal Marine 
Artillery. 

Stokes Gun, Batteries of — 

125th, 126th, 161st and 162nd Brigade Batteries. 

A nti‘A ir craft A rtillery — 

Nos. 30 and 38 Anti-Aircraft Sections. 

Mountain Artillery — 

4th Highland Mountain Battery, R.G.A. 

Armoured Cars — 

Nos. 11 and 12 Armoured Motor Batteries. 


Engineers .. .. .. 115th, 116th and 276th Railway Com- 

panies, R.E. 

Signed Service . . . . . . G.H.Q. Signal Company. 

Nos. 14 and 15 Airline Sections. 

''NA,” "NB/^ and Cable 

Sections. 


Unallotted — 

Southern Motor, W/T Station ; 
No. 5 Pack Wireless Section. 


A,S,C, ,, ,, ,, .. 338th, 493rd and 619th Mechanical 

Transport Companies, A.S.C. 
Transport ,, ,, ,, Camel Transport Corps. 

59th, 62nd, 70th and 191st Camel Corps. 

Lines of Communication Defence Troops. 

Mounted Troops , , ,, Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade. 

G.O.C. • . . . . . . . Major (temp. Brig.-General) M. H, 

Henderson. 


Mysore Lancers ; 

1st Hyderabad Lancers ; 

Kathiawar Signal Troop ; 

124th Indian Cavalry Field Ambulance. 

Infantry . • . . . . . . 1st Garrison Battalion, Essex Regiment. 

2nd Garrison Battalion, Royal Welch 
Fusiliers. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Devonshire 
Regiment. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Royal Scots 
(less 2 companies). 

1st Garrison Battalion, Liverpool Regi- 
ment. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Royal Irish 
Regiment. 

19th Garrison Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

20th Garrison Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

21st Garrison Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

22nd Garrison Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment (Khartoum), 
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Alexandria District, 

G.O.C, . . , . , , . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) R. C. 

Boyle, C.B. 

Coast Defence Artillery . . . . 84th Siege Battery, R.G.A. 

92nd Company, R.G.A., Mex Battery. 

Ras el Tin Battery. 

Silsileh Battery. 

Y Battery Royal Malta Artillery. 

Dines of Communication Units, 

Headquarters, Inspector-General of Communications (see p. 380). 

Infantry .. .. .. .. 1st Garrison Battalion, Notts and Derby 

Regiment. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Northampton- 
shire Regiment. 

2 Companies, 1st Garrison Battalion, 
Royal Scots (Cyprus). 

Signal Service ,, . . . . Nos. 12 and 23 Airline Sections. 

Engineers ,, ,, . . 13th Base Park Company, R.E. 

46th Advanced Park Company, R.E. 

3rd Lancashire Army Troops Company, 
R.E. 

1 /3rd Devon ArmyTroops Company, R.E. 

No. 5 Siege Company, Royal Anglesea 
R.E. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 Egyptian Works 
Companies. 

A.S.C, ,, .. .. 10th Australian Reserve Park. 

Indian Mule Cart Corps. 

Labour Companies — ^Nos. 24 and 27 
Egyptian Labour Corps. 

Depot Units of Supply — Nos. 40, 41, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 62, 
63. 65, 66, 104, 105, 136, 137, 143, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
180, 182, 190, 191, 193, 194, 195, 
200, 201, 202, 217, 218, 219, 220, 228, 
229, 230, 231, 258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 
263, 265, 266, 268, 269, 270, 276, 360, 
373, 374, 376, 377. Nos. 16, 17. 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 Australian. 

Railway Supply Detachments — ^Nos. 17 
and 56, 1st and 1 1th Australian, 

Field Bakeries— -29th, 36th, 40th, 42nd, 
50th, 51st, 55th, 71st, 4th and 5th 
Australian. 

Field Butcheries — 10th, 1 1th, 29th, 

32nd, 40th, 42nd, 51st, 52nd, 4th 
and 5th Australian. 

345th and 347th Mechanical Transport 
Companies, A.S.C. 

Royal Naval S.A.A. Column (275th 
Company, A.S.C.) . 

No. 6 (Auxiliary) Transport Company, 
A.S.C. 

Base Horse Transport Depot (No. 137 
Company, A.S.C.). 

Base Mechanical Transport Depot (No. 
500 Company, A.S.C.). 
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Medical Units .. .. .. Nos. 18, 21, 22, 24, 29, 30, 31, 46, 52, 

53, 54, 80, 89, 90, 91 and 93 Sanitary 
Sections. 

Nos. 13, 24, 26, 53, 54, and 2nd Austra- 
lian Casualty Clearing Stations. 

Nos. 15, 17, 19, 21, 27, 31, 3 Australian, 
New Zealand General Hospitals. 

Nos. 16, 17 and 18, 1st and 2nd Aus- 
tralian, 1, 2 and 3 Canadian, and 
Camel Transport Corps Depot Sta- 
tionary Hospital. 

Ordnance Units Nos. 11, 16, 26, 27, 31, 32, 38, 39, 47, 

55 and 58 Companies, A.O.C. 

No. 9 Company, A.O.C. (Egyptian 
Section) . 

3 Ordnance Travelling Workshops. 

Veterinary Units .. .. Nos. 11, 17 and 18 Veterinary Sections. 

Base Depot Veterinary Stores. 
Advanced Base Depot Veterinary 
Stores. 

Base Veterinary Hospital. 

Nos. 16, 20, 21 and 22 Veterinary Hos- 
pitals. 

. . Advanced Base Post Office. 

1 Base Postal Detachment and 1 1th 
Postal Detachment. 


Postal Units 



GENERAL ORGANIZATION. 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS. 
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Appendix 3. 

ORDER OF BATTLE 


OF THE 

EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 
APRIL 1917. 


General Headquarters. 

Commander-in-chief * . . . IJ.eut.-General (temp. General) Sir A. J 

Murray, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.V.O,, 
D.S.O. 

Chief of the General Staff . . Major-General A. L. Lynden-Bell, C.B., 

C. M.G. 

Deputy Adjutant-General . . Major-General J. Adye, C.B. 

Deputy Quartermaster-General Major-General W. Campbell, C.B., 

D. S.O. 

Attached — 

Major-General, Royal Artillery Colonel (temp. Major-General) S. C. U« 

Smith, C.B. 

Engineer-in-Chief • • • • Colonel (temp. Major-General) H. B. H. 

Wright, C,B., C.M.G. 


Headquarters of Administrative Services and Departments. 


Director of Army Signals 

Director of Works 

Director of Supplies and Trans- 
port 

Director of Railways . . 
Director of Ordnance Services . . 
Director of Remounts . . 
Director of Veterinary Services 
Director of Medical Services . . 
Director of Army Postal Services 
Command Paymaster . . 


Brevet Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 
M. G. E. Bowman-Manifold, D.S.O. 
Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) E. M. 
Paul, C.B. 

Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 
G. F. Davies, C.M.G. 

Temp. Colonel Sir G. Macauley, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) P. A. 
Bainbridge, C.M.G. 

Brig.-General C. L. Bates, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) E. R. C, 
Butler, C.M.G. 

Colonel (temp. Surgeon-General) J. 
Maher, C.B. 

Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) P. Warren, 
C.M.G. 

Colonel F. W. Hill. 


Eastern Force. 


G.O.C. 


Brig.-General, General Staff . . 


Brig.-General, Royal Artillery 
Chief Engineer 


Major-General (temp. Lieut. -Geneial) 
Sir C. M. Dobell, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Brevet Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.- 
General) G, P. Dawnay, D.S.O., 
M.V,0. 

Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) A. H. 
Short, C.B. 

Major (temp. Brig.-General) R. L. 
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Force Troops, 

Mounted Troops . . . . Imperial Camel Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . , . . , . Major (temp. Brig.-General) C. L. 

Smith, V.C., M.C, 

1st (A. and N.Z.) Battalion ; 

2nd (Imperial) Battalion ; 

3rd (A. and N. Z.) Battalion ; 

Hong Kong and Singapore Camel Battery ; 

Brigade Signal Section ; 

Brigade Field Troop ; 

Brigade Machine-Gun Company ; 
i/lst Scottish Horse Field Ambulance. 

Imperial Service Cavalry Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . . , . . Major (temp. Brig. -General) M. H. 

Henderson, 

Mysore Lancers ; 

1st Hyderabad Lancers ; 

Kathiawar Signal Troop ; 

124th Indian Cavalry Field Ambulance. 


Artillery . . . . XCVI Heavy Artillery Group (four 

4-gun 60-pdr„ one siege battery). 
Nos. 30, 38, 55, 85, 96 Anti-Aircraft 
Sections. 

Machine Gun Corps . . . • E Company, Heavy Section (Tanks). 

Nos. 11 and 12 Light Armoured Car 
Batteries. 

17th Motor Machine-Gun Battery. 

Nos. 1 and 3 Armoured Trains. 

Engineers . . • • . • 220th and 555th Army Troops Com- 


panies. 

No. 10 Company (Queen's Own) Sappers 
and Miners. 

l/23rd and 2/23rd Sikh Pioneers, 

360th Company, R.E. (water unit). 

Signal Service . . . . • . G.H.Q. Signal Company. 

Pigeon Section, 

N 14, N 15, N 23, N 24 and No. 61 Air 
line Sections. 

BR, NA, NB, NN Cable Sections. 

No. 9 Wagon and London Pack W/T 
Sections. 


^2nd (Lowland) Division. 


G.O.C. . . . . . - . . Brevet Colonel (temp. Major-General 

W. E. B. Smith, C.B„ C.M.G. 

G.S.O. 1 . . - . - • Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) G. W. V. 

Holdich, D.S.O. 

C.R.A. .. .. Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Bxig.-General) 

E. C. Massy, D.S.O. 

C.R.E. • • . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) L. F. Wells. 


155th Infantry Brigade.^ 

G O.C Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

J. B. PoUok-M'Call, C.M.G. 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 
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156th Infcmtry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . • • . . • • Temp. Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.- 

General) A. H. Leggett, D.S.O. 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 

157th Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. • . • . . . . . Brevet Colonel (temp. Brig.-General 

C. D. H. Moore, D.S.O. 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 

Divisional Troops, 

(As in Appendix 2, save that the Cyclist Company is omitted and the 
Artillery now consists of 261st, 262nd and 263rd Brigades, R.F.A.) 


53rd {Welsh) Division, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Major-General A. G. Dallas, C.B. 

C.M.G. 

G.S.O, 1 . . . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) A. E. M. 

Sinclair-Thomson, D.S.O. 

C.R.A. . . . . . . Lietit.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

R. E. A. Le Mottle. 

158tk Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Major (temp. Brig.-General) S. F. Mott. 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 

159th Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C . . . - Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) J. H. du B. 

Travers, C.B. 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 

160th Infantry Brigade. 

G.O.C . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) W. J. C. 

Bntler. 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 


Divisional Troops, 

(As in Appendix 2, save that the Artillery now consists of 265th, 
266th, and 267th Brigades, R.F.A.) 

54th {East Anglian) Division. 


G.O.C. . . . • . . . . Colonel (temp. Major-General) S. W. 

Hare, C.B. 

G.S.O. 1 . . • . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) A. H. C. 

Kearsey, D.S.O. 

C.R,A. . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.General) H. G. 

Sandilands, C.B. 

C.R.E. •. .. ., Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) A. W. 

Stokes, M.C. 


G.O.C, 


161st Infantry Brigade, 

,, Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) W. 
Marriott-Dodington. 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 
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G.O.C. 


162nd Infantry Brigade, 

. . . . Brevet Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.- 

Cieneral) A. Mudge. 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 


G,O.C. 


163rd Infantry Brigade, 

. . . . Major (Hon. Colonel, temp. Bxig.- 

General) T. Ward, 

(For Troops, see Appendix 2.) 


Divisional Troops, 

(As in Appendix 2, save that the Artillery now consists of 270th, 
271st, and 272nd Brigades, R.F.A.) 


74th {Yeomanry) Division, 


G.O.C. . . , . . . . . Brevet lient.-Colonel (temp. Major- 

General) E. S. Girdwood. 

G.S.O. 1 . . . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) P. S. Allan. 

C,R.E. .. ,, ., Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) R. P. T, 

Hawkesley. 


229th Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) R. Hoare. 

16th (R. 1st Devon and R. N. Devon Yeo. Bn.) Devonshire 
Re^ment ; 

12th (W. Somerset Yeo. Bn.) Somerset Light Infantry ; 

14th (Fife and Forfar Yeo. Bn.) Royal Highlanders ; 

12th (Ayr and Lanark Yeo. Bn.) Royal Scots Fusiliers ; 

4th Machine-Gun Company. 


230th Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . • . . . - Major (temp. Brig.-General) A. J. 

McNeill. 

10th (R.E. Kent and W. Kent Yeo. Bn.) East Kent Regiment; 
16th (Sussex Yeo. Bn.) Sussex Regiment ; 

15th (SufEolk Yeo. Bn.) Suffolk Regiment ; 

12th (Norfolk Yeo. Bn.) Norfolk Regiment* 

* 209th Machine-Gim Company. 


231st Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . « . • . . . - Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) W. J. 

Bowker, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

10th (Shrop. and Chester Yeo. Bn.) Shropshire light In- 
fantry ; 

24th (Denbigh Yeo. Bn.) Royal Wdlch Fusiliers ; 

24th (Pemb. and Glam. Yeo. Bn.) Welch Regiment ; 

25th (Montgomery and Welsh Horse Yeo. Bn.) Royal Welch 
Fusiliers ; 

210th Machine-Gun Company. 


2D 
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Divisional Troops,^ 


Mounted Troops . . . . Sqdn., l/2nd County of London Yeo- 

manry. 

Engineers . . . . . . 5tli Royal Monmouth. Field Company, 

R.F. 

5th Royal Anglesey Field Company, 
R.E. 

Signal Service . . . . . . 74th Divisional Signal Company. 

A .S.C, . . . . . . . . 74th Divisional Train. 

Medical Units 229th, 230th and 231st Brigade, Field 

Ambulances. 

Desert Column. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Major-General (temp. Lieut.-General) 

Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., C.B., D.S.O. 

G.S.O. 1 . . . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) V. M, 

Fergusson, D.S.O. 

Brig.-General, Royal ArtilieiT^ Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) A. DA. 

King, C.B., D.S.O. 

Chief Engineer . • . . Major (temp. Brig.-General) R. E. M 

Russell. 


Australian and New Zealand Mounted Division. 


G.O.C, . . . . . . . . Major-General Sir H. G. Chauvel, 

K.C.M.G., C.B. 

G.S.O. 1 . . . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) J. G. 

Browne. 

C.R.A. . . . , . . Brevet Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Colonel) 

J. F. Laycock, D.S.O. 


1st Australian Light Horse Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . , Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

C. F. Cox, C.B. 

1st Regiment Light Horse : 

2nd Regiment Light Horse ; 

3rd Regiment Light Horse ; 

1st Australian Light Horse Signal Troop ; 

1st Australian Machine-Gun Squadron. 


2nd Australian Light Horse Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) G. de L. 

Ryxie, C.M.G, 

5th Regiment Light Horse ; 

6th Regiment Light Horse ; 

7th Regiment light Horse ; 

2nd Australian light Horse Signal Troop ; 

2nd Australian Machine-Gun Squadron. 


^ The 74th Division had as yet no artillery. 
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New Zealand Mounted Rifles Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig. -General) E. W, C. 

Chaytor, C.B. 

Auckland Mounted Rifles ; 

Canterbury Mounted Rifles ; 

Wellington Mounted Rifles ; 

New Zealand Mounted Rifles Signal Troop ; 

New Zealand Machine-Gun Squadron. 


22nd Mounted Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) F. A. B. 

Fryer. 

1/lst Lincolnshire Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Staffordshire Yeomanry ; 

1/lst East Riding Yeomanry ; 

22nd Mounted Brigade Signal Troop ; 

18th Machine-Gun Squadron. 


Divisional Troops, 

(As in Appendix 2, save that batteries are nok brigaded. Mounted 
Divisional Ammunition Column is added. Nos. 26 and 2'/ Australian Units of 
Supply are substituted for Light Horse Supply Column, and 1/lst North 
Midland Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance is substituted for 3rd light 
Horse Field Ambulance.) 


Imperial Mounted Division. 


G.O.C. . • . , . . . . Colonel (temp. Major-General) H. W. 

Hodgson, C.V.O., C.B. 

G.S.O. 1 . • . . . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) H. C. S. 

Ward. 

C.R.A. . . . . . . Lieut.-Colonel the Marquess of Exeter^ 


3rd Australian Light Horse Brigade. 

G.O.C. , . - . . . . - Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) J. R. 

Royston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

8th Regiment Light Horse ; 

9th Regiment Light Horse ; 

10th Regiment Light Horse ; 

3rd Australian Light Horse Signal Troop ; 

3rd Australian Machine-Gun Squadron. 


Mh Australian Light Horse Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General 

J. B. Meredith, D.S.O. 

4th Regiment light Horse ; 
nth Regiment Light Horse ; 

12th Regiment Light Horse ; 

4th Australian light Horse Signal Troop ; 

4th Australian Machine-Gun Squadron. 


2D2 
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6th Mounted Brigade* 

G.O.C Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) E. A. 

Wiggin, D.S.O. 

1/lst Warwick Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Gloucester Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Worcester Yeomanry ; 

Sth Mounted Brigade Signal Troop ; 

16tli Machine Gun Squadron. 

6th Mounted Brigade. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . !Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

T, M. S. Pitt. 

1/lst Bucks Yeomanry ; 

1/lst Berks Yeomanry ; 

1 /1st Dorset Yeomanry ; 

6th Mounted Brigade Signal Troop ; 

17th Machine Gun Squadron. 

Divisional Troops* 


Artillery .. .. 1/lst Notts and 1/lst Berks Batteries, 

R.H.A. 

" A and “ B Batteries, H.A.C. 
Mounted Divisional Ammunition 
Column. 

Engineers . . . . - . Imperial Mounted Division Field Squad- 

ron. 


Signal Service . . . . . . Imperial Mounted Division Signal 

Squadron. 

A.S.C 

Medical Units . . . . . , 3rd Light Horse, 4th Light Horse, 

1 /1st S. Midland Mounted Brigade and 
l/2nd S. Midland Mounted Brigade 
Field Ambulances. 

Northern Canal Section. 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) H. D. 

Watson, C.M.G., M.V.O. (in addition 
to his duties as G.O.C., 20th Indian 
Brigade). 

Mounted Troops . . . . 1 /2nd County of London Yeomanry (less 

2 sqdns.). 

16th Company Imperial Camel Corps 
(attached from 4liL Battalion). 

Infantry . . . . . • . . 20th Indian Infantry Brigade* 

Alwar Infantry. 

Gwalior Infantry. 

Patiala Infantry. 

Signal Section (British). 

121st (Indian) Field Ambulance. 

1st Bn., British West Indies Kegment. 
2nd Bn., British West Indies Regiment. 
1st Garrison Bn., Notts and Derby 
Regiment (2 companies). 

19th Garrison Bn., Rifle Brigade. 

Medical Units 1/lst Lowland Mounted Brigade, Field 

Ambulance. 
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Delta and Western Force. 

G.O.C . . . . Brevet Colons (temp. Brig.-General) 

H. G. Casson, C.M.G. 

Counted Xrooi>s , . , . Bikanir Camel Corps, 

Nos. 8 and 10 Companies, Imperial 
Camel Corps. 

'* B Sqdn., l/2nd County of I-ondon 
Yeomanry (attacked Imperial School 
of Instruction, Zeitoun). 

Infantry 2nd Garrison BattaUon, Royal Welch 

Fusiliers. 

2/7th Battalion, Northumberland 
Fusiliers, 

6th Garrison Battalion, Royal Welch 
Fusiliers. 

20th Garrison Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

21st Garrison Battalion, Rifle Brigade. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Devonshire 
Regiment. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Royal Irish 
Regiment. 

1 Coy., 3rd Infantry Battalion, Egyptian 
Army. 

Aytillevy .. Detachment, Royal Marine Artillery 

(2 Naval 4-in. guns). 

No. 2 Armoured Train. 

Detachments, R.F.A., dismounted (three 
15-pdr. Q.F., two 15-pdr. B.L.C., 
two 15-pdr. Ehrhardt and two 
9-pdr. Krupp guns.) 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Light Armoured Motor 
Batteries. 

Six Light Car Patrols (Ford cars). 

Signal Service . . . . . . Western Force Signal Company. 

No. 42 Airline Section. 

UU ” Cable Section. 

Pigeon Section (detachment). 

No. 6 Wagon and No. 6 Pack W/T 
Sections. 

Mechanical Transport . . 5th, 6th and 29th Reserve Field Ambu- 
lance and Workshop Units. 

Western Force Mechanical Transport 
Supply Company. 

Advanced M.T. Supply Depot (Samalut). 

No. 303 (M.T.) Company, A.S.C. 

Camel Transport . . . , “ H ” and " O ” Companies, Egyptian 

Camel Transport Corps, 


Alexandria District. 

, . Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) R, C. 
Boyle, C.B. 

. , , No. 103rd Local Company, R.G.A. 

Ras el Tin Fort. 


G.O.C. . . 
Coast Defence 
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Artillery . . . • . . . . Royal Malta Artillery (detachment). 

Quarantine and Chatby Batteries. 

Mex Fort. 

Infantry . . • • . . . . 5th Battalion, British West Indies 

Regiment. 

1st Garrison Battalion, Liverpool 
Regiment. 

2nd Garrison Battalion, Cheshire Regi- 
ment. 

Gbnbral Headquarters Troops. 


Hoyal Flying Corps . • .. Middle Fast Brigade, R.F.C, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Brevet Lieut.-Colonel (temp. Brig.- 

General) W. G. H. Salmond, D.S.O. 

Staff Officer, 1st Grade . . Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) P. R. C. 

Groves. 

5th Wing . . . . . . Nos. 14 and 67 (Australian) Squadrons. 

20th Reserve Wing •• .• Nos. 21, 22, 23, 57 and 58 Reserve 

Squadrons. 

Engineers . • . . . . Railway Operating Division. 


115th and 116th Railway Companies, 
R.E. 

2 Companies, Railway Bn. Sappers and 
Miners. 

Topographical Section, R.E. 

Signal Service . . • • . • M (L. of C.) Signal Company. 

Nos. 12 and 62 Airline Sections. 

BQ ” and ** BS Cable Sections. 

Northern Wagon, Southern Motor, and 
No. 12 Pack W/T Sections. 

Mechanical Transport . . H.Q., A.S.C. Motor Boat Company. 

Two Advanced M.T. Sub-Depots (Is- 
mailia and Qantara). 

52iid, Highland Mounted Brigade, 6th 
Reserve and 29tii Field Ambulance 
and Workshop Units. 

Camel Transport . . • . Nos. 1 and 2 Camel Transport Depots. 

“ O ” and R ” Companies, Egyptian 
Camel Transport Corps, 


Southern Canal Section. 

G.O.C. , . . . . . , , Brevet Colonel (temp. Brig.-General) 

P. C. Palin, C.B. (in addition to his 
duties as G.O.C., 29th Indian Bri- 
gade). 

Mounted Troops . . . . 4th (A. and N.Z.) Battalion, Imperial 

Camel Corps (less 15th Coy., attached 
3rd Bn. and 16th Coy., attached 
N, Canal Section, and with 13th Coy. 
from 3rd Bn. attached) . 

. . 14th Army Troops Company, R.E. 

496th (Kent) Field Company (less 
detachment). 


Engineers 
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Infantry . . . , . . . . 2S2nd Infantry Brigade,* 

G.O.C. . , . . . . . . Major (temp. Brig.-General) H. J. 

Huddleston, D.S.O., M.C, 

2nd Loyal North. Lancashire Regiment ; 
l/4th Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry ; 
l/5th Devonshire Regiment ; 

2/5th Hampshire Regiment. 

29th Indian Infantry Brigade, 

2f3Td Gurkhas ; 

3/3rd Gurkhas ; 

123rd Rifles : 

Brigade Signal Section (British) ; 

123rd Indian Field Ambulance ; 

Indian Brigade Supply Column ; 

49th Indian Infantry Brigade, 

G.O.C. . . . . . . . . Lieut. -Colonel (temp. Brig-Genial) 

E. R. B. Mtirray. 

58th Rifles; 

1/10 1st Grenadiers; 

1 / 102nd Grenadiers ; 

noth Indian Field Ambulance; 

1st Garrison Bn., Notts and Derby 
Regiment (less 2 compames) ; 

1st Garrison Bn., Northampton Regi- 
ment. 

A ,S,C, . . . . . . , . No. 900 Company, A.S.C. (Auxiliary 

Horse Transport Company, Ismailia). 

Cyprus Detachment, 

1st Garrison Bn„ Royal Scots. 

Lines of Communication Units. 


(Controlled by G.H.Q.) 

Royal Flying Corps . . . . X " Aircraft Park (5th Wing). 

“ X " Aircraft Depot (Depot for all 
Middle East Units, R.F,C.). 

Engineers • . . . . , 13th and 46th Base Park Companies, 

R.E. 

l/3rd Devon Army Troops^ Company, 
R.E. 

Signal Service ,, . . . . Base Signal Depot. 

A,S.C, .. .. .. Field Bakeries — 18th and 19th. 


Field Butcheries — 17th. 

Supply Companies — ^Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23. 24 and 25. 

Horse Transport — 137 th, 671st and 
313th Companies, A.S.C. 

Mechanical Transport — 500th, 644th, 

772nd. 894th. 895th, 904th. 905th, 
906th, 907th Companies, A.S.C., 

Scottish Horse stnd 22nd Mounted 
Brigade Field Ambulance and Work- 
shop Units, 

♦ This was the only brigade yet formed of the 75th Division. The 2nd 
Loyal North Lancashire and l/4th Duke of Cornwall's light Infantry were 
temporarily attached to Eastern Force. 
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Medical Units . • . . • * Nos. 24, 29, 30, 80, 89 and 91 Sanitary 

Sections. 

No. 35 Motor Ambulance Convoy. 

Nos. 26, 53 and 54 Casualty Clearing 
Stations. 

Nos. 15, 17. 19, 21. 27, 31, 14 Australian 
and 5 Indian General Hospitals. 

Red Cross and Eg 3 rptian Government 
Auxiliary Hospitis. 

Nos. 24, 26, 36 and 2 Australian 
Stationary Hospitals. 

Miscellaneous Hospitals — Ras-el-Tin, 

Citadel, Infectious, Anglo-American, 
Nasrieh Schools, Red Cross, Turkish 
Prisoners*, Eg 3 rptian Hospitals. 

Convalescent Homes and Depots — 
Mustapha, Montaza, Abbassia, Actea 
N.Z. Con^^escent Home. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7 Advanced Depots 
Medical Stores. 

R.A.M.C. Base Depot. 

Nos. 5 and 8, Abbassia and Levant 
Base Depots Medical Stores. 

Alexandria, Suez and Ismailia Military 
Bacteriological Laboratories. 

Hospital Barge, Indiana. 


demounts •• •• .. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 48th Squadron, 4 Aus- 

tralian, Remount Depots, Nos. 1 and 
2 Camel Remount Depots. 

Veterinary •• •• .. Nos. 16, 20, 21 and 26 Veterinary Hos- 


pitals. 

Convalescent Horse Depot. 

No, 3 Base Depot Veterinary Stores. 

Abbassia and Qantara Advanced Base 
Depots Veterinary Stores. 

No. 26 Veterinary Hospital (acts as 
Base Depot). 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Camel Hospitals. 

Nos. 54 and 55 Mobile Veterinary 
Sections. 

Ordnance .« •• • • Nos. 9, 11, 16, 26, 27, 31, 32, 38, 44 and 

56 Companies, A.O.C. 

Nos. 37, 38 and 39 Ordnance Mobile 
Worktops. 

Nos. 4 and 5 light Armoured Batteries 
Workshop, 

Postal Units • • • • • . Advanced Base Post Office. 

One Base Postal Detachment. 

11th Postal Detachment. 
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Appendix 4. 

THE STAFF AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES IN 
EGYPT IN THE EARLY STAGES OF THE WAR, 
WITH A NOTE ON THE CAMEL TRANSPORT CORPS. 

The large numbers of troops which arrived in Eg 3 rpt during the first 
eighteen months of the war caused heavy strain upon lie staff and adminis- 
trative services, which remained for a considerable time without increase 
beyond the establishment required for the peace-time garrison, equivalent 
in strength to an infantry brigade and attached troops. The General 
Staff at the outbreak of war consisted of a single G.S.O. 2nd grade, and 
it was not till the question of the evacuation of Gallipoli arose that a full 
General Staff, on a war footing, with a brigadier-general (Br.-General 
N. Malcolm) at its head, was formed. On the administrative side the 
work was heavier, and a brigadier-general in charge of administration 
(Br.-General H. B. Stanton) was appointed in March 1915. 

Embarkation duties were onerous from the first, and increased almost 
daily. Yet the total embarkation staff consisted of eight of&cers for the 
three ports of Alexandria, Port Said, and Suez. Military landing officers 
were detached from units in the command, until partially disabled of&cers 
became available for the service. Between August 1914 and the end of 
1915, 28,099 ofScers, 787,193 other ranks, and 178,546 animals passed 
through the hands of the embarkation authorities. 

The General Manager of the Egyptian State Railways was a retired 
of&cer of the Royal Engineers, Major Sir George Macauley. Both he and 
his senior assistants. Major R. B. D. Blakeney, Deputy General Manager, 
and Captain G. C, M. Hall, Trafl&c Manager; had experience of earlier opera- 
tions in Egypt, which proved invaluable. It was owing to this experience 
and to the military training of these ofScials that the railway administration 
was able to adapt itself to military requirements without change of system, 
and that the entire service could be left in their hands. Sir G. Macauley 
was later responsible for the construction of the military railway across 
Sinai. 

The work of the medical services has been mentioned in some detail 
in the text. The greatest difSculties which Ihey had to face in the early 
days were due to the vast miscalculation of the casualties which the 
M.E.F. incurred in the landings at Gallipoli. It was calculated that these 
would be at the outside 10,000, to be divided between Egypt and Malta. 
In fact, in less than three weeks after the 28th April, the date of arrival of 
the first wounded from the Peninsula, over 15,000 casualties were landed 
in Egypt alone. By the end of July the total had reached 30,000. The 
Suvla Bay landing and the contemporary operations on the other fronts 
resulted in the arrival of 20,000 more, but by this time the resources of 
Egypt had been organized on a large scale, and ample assistance had 
arrived from the United Kingdom. 

The work of the remount and veterinary services was made extremely 
difficult by the fact that the bulk of the horses belonging to the whole 
eleven infantry divisions eventually employed on Gallipoli, as well as those 
of the light horse and yeomanry which fought there dismounted, were left 
in Eg 3 rpt. 

Mention has been made from time to time in the text of the Camel 
Transport Corps, of which some further details may be of interest.^ The 


^ The following details are taken chiefly from " A History of the 
Transport Services of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force,’* by Brevet 
t-ieut.-Coionel G. E, Badcock, (Rees).' 
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small organization formed by Sir J. Maxwell for use as second-line transport 
to the troops engaged in the defence of the Suez Canal was quite difierent 
from its successor, the regular Camel Transport Corps, since in the former 
case the camels and their drivers were hir^ through the Ministry of the 
Interior. In December 1915 orders were issued by the Force in Eg3rpt 
for the formation of ten companies, each consisting of 2,020 camels. The 
personnel of each company consisted of ten British officers (including a 
medical and a veterinary officer), ten British N.C.O’s., and 1,168 Egyptians. 
The corps was under the command of Colonel C. H. Wiittingham, with the 
title of Inspector. By September 1916, when the advance into the desert 
after the Batlie of Romani had begun, thirteen companies were on service. 
The Depot was established at Ein esh Shems, near Cairo, and early in 1917 
transferred to Qantara, where it remained tiU the end of the war. 

Officers were drawn from Government officials, British civilians, from 
the A.S.C., and, in greater numbers, promoted from the ranks chiefly of 
the Yeomanry and Australian troops, aiter attending a course in elementary 
Arabic. 

The companies were employed either as fiirst-line transport to a division 
or in special columns. The number of camels employed as first-line trans- 
port diminished after Sinai had been left behind and greater use could be 
made of wheeled transport, being about 4,000 to a division in the first half 
of 1916 and 2,000 in the summer of 1917. By the following year it had 
decreased to 1,200. The camels were of many types : Egyptian, Somali, 
Algerian, Syrian, Sudani, Indian, with various sub-divisions. Almost all 
had slightly different characteristics and required different treatment. 

During the period covered by Volume I, the organization of the Camel 
Transport Corps worked well within its capacity, and it was not until after 
the Third Battle of Gaza that serious strain was put upon it. In scale, 
as in efficiency, it was not the least notable of the administrative achieve- 
ments carried out by the E.E.F. 


Appendix 5. 

THE HISTORY OF SENUSSISM, 

Early History. 

Sidi Mohammed-ben-Ali-es Senussi (so called from the Senus Mountain 
in Algeria), the founder of the confraternity, was bom in Algeria towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. He first practised as a lawyer, devoting 
much attention to religious questions. Obliged by the Turks to leave the 
country, he retired to Morocco. About 1822 he returned to Algeria, 
preaching a doctrine enjoining simplicity of life. From Algeria he jour- 
neyed to Egypt, where he had no great success. He next went to Mecca, 
but, after a long stay, had to leave owing to the revolutionary nature of 
his teaching in 1843. He had previously founded sever^ hostels for use 
of the sect, termed Zawiets. In Mecca also he had met Sidi Ahmed Idris, 
the great-grandfather of the Idrissi (see Chapter XII), and from their 

friendship dated the close connexion between the two families. x .. a 

After leaving Mecca, Sidi Mohammed returned to Egypt. In 1855 Sketch A. 
he established himself in the Oasis of Jaghbub or Jarabub, west of Siwa 
in the Libyan Desert, which became the headquarters of the confraternity. 

This was assigned to him as a residence by the firman of the Sulta,n, He 
developed the place agriculturally, built reservoirs, carried out irngatum. 

He died in 1859, and was buried with great pomp in a mausoleum in the 
mosque of Jaghbub. There have since been pilgrimages to his tomb, and 
Jaghbub has to a great extent superseded Mecca as a place of pilgrimage 
with the followers of Senussism. 
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Sketch A. 


The Senussists preach the return to the original teaching of the 
Prophet, freed from all heresies. They, like the W^abis, form a Puritan 
party in Islam, and they are very strict in many matters concerning the 
discipline of life. Tobacco smoking, for example, is forbidden among 
them. From the point of view of doctrine, however, they are latitu- 
dinarian, and a man may be a Senussist without abandoning the Moslem 
order to which he belongs. Colonization and cultivation have been the 
methods adopted to spread their doctrines, though one of their most 
important principles has been the avoidance of civilized races. They have 
always taken part in slave-dealing. 


Sidi Mohammed's Successor, 

Mohammed-el-Mahdi was about fourteen years of age in 1859 when he 
succeeded his father, who bequeathed to him an immense ascendency in 
northern Africa, with Zawiets from Morocco to Arabia. He was, according 
to the authorities, an undoubted descendant of the Prophet, bearing 
between his shoulders the Naevus, said by Moslems to have marked Moses, 
Christ, and Mohammed. 

At first he followed quietly the principles of his father, with little 
alteration. About 1870 there was a great spread southward of his influence, 
the Sultan of Wadai and many of his subjects accepting his teaching. He 
refused to have anything to do with the Mahdi in the Sudan, and warned 
his followers against the latter*s doctrines. He had always been regarded 
with anxiety by the Porte. Receiving a hint that the Sultan wished to 
lay hands on him and force him to live in Constantinople, he moved from 
Jaghbub with his i mm ediate followers to the even less accessible Oasis of 
Kufara in 1895. In 1898 or 1899 he moved from Kufara to the small 
Oasis of Guro, south-west of the Tibesti Mountains. There he came in 
contact with the French, who were approaching from the Congo. To his 
alarm, he was again in touch with a European power, and this time a 
Frankish one. The French arrival near Lake Chad disturbed him, and, 
as Wadai was cooling towards him, he tried to effect an alliance with Ali 
Dinar in Darfur. In this he had not much success, but he founded some 
Zawiets^ and the Senussist influence was a factor in the revolt of Ah Dinar 
during the war. Having proclaimed a holy war against the French, he 
was utterly defeated, after several indecisive battles. He died at Guro in 
1902. 

Despite his battles, he and his sect were till now certainly pacific in 
intention. He was bound to come into conflict with the French, because 
they were penetrating territory under his influence. The ofiSicial French 
view of the sect was that it was often blamed unreasonably for acts of 
isolated fanatics. It had rendered great services to the natives of the 
wandering tribes between Tripoh and the Central Sudan by sinking wells, 
improving rest-houses, repopulating oases and securing trade-routes, as 
well as by giving an elementary education. Since the Senussists take 
Christians and even Jews into their rest-houses, they cannot be considered 
intolerant. Few cruelties are recorded against the second Grand Senussi, 
but he hated the Frank fanatically. His person was considered so sacred 
that he was usually veiled, and his intercourse with the world was con- 
ducted through a vizier. 


The Third Senussi, 

Mohammed-d-Mahdi left two young sons, the elder, Mohammed Idris, 
being fourteen years old at the time of his father's death. El-Mahdi had 
also a number of nephews, of whom the ddest, Ahmed-es-Sherif , was about 
thirty. The latter was dected by the brethren as his successor, owing to 
the youth of his sons. 
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The new Senussi returned to Kufara to avoid contact with the French. 
He continued to exercise the same influence as his predecessor over all 
nbya and the Zawiets outside it. He retained to a great extent his 
influence in Wadai, but made no striking progress with All Dinar in Darfur. 
He never established any hold upon the Hej az, though he had some hundreds 
of adherents there. In Egypt proper there were only three Zawiets. 
Mohammed Idris had, at the outbreak of hostilities between his uncle and 
the British, reached man’s age, and was moreover intelligent and moderate, 
so that the position of Sidi Ahmed was not without difflculties. 

The Tripolitan War, 

The Senussi took no prominent part in the Tripolitan War, as his 
friendship for the Turks was not warm. After it was over, however, he 
gave assistance to Aziz Bey el Masri, a Turkish offlcer who remained behind 
with a small party. There was some ground for the belief that in this he 
was egged on by the Khedive. On 14th January 1913 the Turkish 
governor and most of his troops left Tripoli, but the troubles of the Italians 
were by no means over. 

In May 1913 the Italians, who had gained numerous small successes, 
were defeated by the Arabs and Turks near Derna (the Action of Etangi). 
In June Dema was reinforced, while on the other hand Aziz Bey left the 
Arab force with 600 regulars, apparently owing to quarrels with the 
Senussi. He eventually entered Egypt, where he was allowed to remain. 
The Italians then took the offensive and occupied Etangi. 

In January 1914 the Senussi was in south-east C;^enaica, and had 
suffered several reverses owing to the new energy which the arrival of 
General Ameglio had brought to the Italian troops. At this date it was 
believed the ^abs had the following troops : — 

Derna district . . 3,000 regulars (paid by the Senussi) ; 

6.000 volunteers (self-supporting), commanded 
by the Senussi and a Turkish offlcer. 

Benghazi district 3,000 regulars ; 

5.000 volunteers. 

Tripoli district . . 600 negroes ; 

800 Zowai Arabs ; 

1.000 Tuaregs. 

Later information suggests that these figures were exaggerated, and 
that the Senussi had not more than 10,000 men. 

All these were armed with modem rifles and had a fair supply of 
ammunition. The Senussi had a cartridge factory which turned out 1,000 
rounds a day. 

Desultory operations between the Arabs and the Italians, the former 
hard to hit because of their mobility in the desert, the latter secure behind 
their fortifications, were in progr^ during the first half of the Great War, 
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TELEGRAPHIC ORDER BY HEADQUARTERS 
No. 3 SECTION. 

G.S. 192. 4th August. 

Anzac Mtd. Divn., 3rd A.L.H. Bde., 42nd Divn., No. 2 Section, 160th Bde.^ 

126th Bde., Qantara Outposts. 

Result of to-day’s operations has placed us in a most favourable Map 10.' 
position. Enemy’s attempt to outflank our poation at Romani has been Sketch lO* 
defeated. Several strong attacks have been beaten off. Our troops took 



Map 10. 
Sketch 10. 
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the offensive in evening and drove enemy off occupied positions, capturing 
400 to 500 prisoners and one machine gun. Information points to enemy 
having recognized failure to penetrate our line and having drawn back to 
line of entrenched position running from Hod el Enna round Bir Qatiya 
to Abu Hamra with covering troops in front. Section Commander intends 
first of all to push the enemy southwards to the line Katib Gannit to Hod 
el Enna and secondly if opportunity offers to make a general advance on 
the northern flank with all available force in the direction of Abu Hamra 
and Er Rabah. At the same time a strong enveloping movement against 
the left flank of the enemy's position will be made from the direction of 
Dueidar. In accordance with this, all troops will move at 4 a.m. as follows. 

Anzac Mounted Division will press forward all along the line with its 
right directed on Bir el Enna and its left in close touch with 52nd Division 
advancing on the line Katib Gannit to Mount Meredith. The 3rd A.L.H. 
Brigade will push out towards Bir en Nuss and attack Hod el Enna from 
the south, keeping in touch wiih Anzac Mounted Division or the 5th Mounted 
Brigade on its left flank. The 5th Mounted Brigade under the orders of 
G.O.C. 42nd Division, will assist in linking up the right of the Anzac 
Mounted Division and the 3rd A.L.H. Brigade. 42nd Division will move 
forward in full strength on the line Canterbury Hill to Mount Royston to 
Bir el Enna in close support of Anzac Mounted Division's right flank, and 
will drive back any opposition which delays the advance of the cavalry. 
52nd Division will operate in a similar manner towards Mount Meredith. 
The G.O.C. 52nd Division will also organize his troops for a combined 
forward movement in the direction of Abu Hamra. This movement will 
only be undertaken if the situation is clear and under instructions from 
Section Headquarters, but aU preparations for this must be complete. 
If an attack is made from the east and south, he wiU counter-attack with 
aU available troops with the object of driving the enemy in a south- 
easterly direction towards Er Rabah and Umm IJgba. The above general 
instructions will be acted on with the utmost vigour and close touch will 
be maintained between all formations to facihtate necessary modifications 
should action of enemy demand. Reports of situation will be sent to 
Section H.Q. as soon as possible every clock hour. 

(Copy not timed, apparently issued about 7 p.m.) 
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TELEGRAPHIC ORDER BY HEADQUARTERS 
No. 3 SECTION. 

G.S. 218. 5th August (10.45 p.m.). 

Anzac Mtd. Divn., Qantara Defences, No. 2 Section, D.D.M.S., R.F.C., 
Signals, Q., 42nd Divn., 52nd Divn., 0/C Railways. 

Information and air reconnaissance both confirm that enemy has 
retired leaving rear guard with artillery to hold position online Er Rabah 
to Qatiya to Bir el Hamisah, strength probably one regiment. Our 
cavalry were unable to advance beyond Qatiya to-day. Captures to date 
are nearly 3,000 prisoners with four guns and some machine guns and 22 
Germans. iSirsuit will be continued to-morrow. Anzac Mounted Division 
less two brigades wiU move at daylight and press forward vigorously 
against retreating enemy. They will attack any bodies of enemy found and 
endeavour to cut off retreat of men and material. 42nd Division will 
advance at 4 a.m. and occupy line Bir el Mamluk to ruins of Qatiya inclusive 
as early as possible, supporting cavalry with full stren^ if required. 
52nd Division, less one brigade, will advance from Abu Hamra at 4 a.m. 
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and occupy line Er Rabah to ruins of Qatiya not inclusive as early as possible, 
supporting cavalry with full streng1±L if required. Both divisions will be 
responsible for protection of their own outer flanks. Railhead will be 
established as far forward as possible and supply will be from railway for 
all above troops. Section Headquarters will move to Romani at 12 noon, up 
to which hour reports will be sent to Qantara as usual. 

Divisions will arrange for direct communication to the Section Report 
Centre at that place. The G.O.C. 52nd Division will nominate an officer 
to command the Romani-Mahamdiyah defences and notify his name to 
Section Headquarters. Acknowledge. Addressed 42nd, 52nd, Anzac 
Mtd. Divn., repeated R.F.C., D.D.M.S., No. 2 Section, Signals, Qantara 
Defences, Q. 
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Secret. 

EASTERN FORCE ORDER No. 33. 

BY 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES DOBELL, K.C.B., C.M.G., 

D.S.O., Commanding Eastern Force. 

Headquarters Eastern Force. 

24th March 1917. 

1. The enemy’s main body is in Tell en Nejile-Huj area, south of the Map 12. 
Wadi el Hesi, covered by detachments about Gaza, Tell esh Sheria, Abu Sketch 14 
Hureira, and Beersheba. He appears to dispose of two weak divisions and 
fragments of two other divisions — ^the equivalent in all of between 2\ and 

3 divisions. One of these divisions appears not to number more than 
6,000 rifles. 

2, The General Officer Commanding intends to drive the enemy out 
of Gaza and hopes to destroy his advanced detachment at that place. 

3, The Desert Column will move forward in the early hours of the 
morning of 26th March against the enemy at Gaza. The G.O.C. Desert 
Colunm will dispose his mounted troops so as to block the enemy's lines 
of retreat from Gaza, and to watch for any movement of his main body 
towards Gaza from the Tell en Nejile-Huj area, or of the Tell esh Sheria- 
Abu Hureira detachment along the main Gaza-Beersheba road or roads 
to the north of it. 

He will then attack the enemy's force occup 3 dng Gaza. 

4. (a) In order to pass the mounted troops round the enemy's position, 
it will be necessary for G.O.C. Desert Column to move them through the 
outpost position of the 54th Division soon after dawm on the 26th March. 

The 54th Division will be ready to move at 5.30 a.m. on the 26th. As 
soon as the mounted troops of the Desert Column are clear and over the 
Wadi Ghazze, the division (less one infantry brigade, one field artillery 
brigade, and one field ambulance) will move from In Seirat to a position of 
readiness in the neighbourhood of Sheikh Abbas to be selected by the 
Divisional Commander. G.O.C. 54th Division will not disperse his 
troops at Sheikh Abbas more than is unavoidable, but will select a 
position suitable for defence against an attack from the east and south- 
east, and will make arrangements so as to enable it to be occupied and 
rapidly strengthened if necessary. He will also reconnoitre his lines of 
advance against a hostile force moving on Gaza from the Tell esh Sheria- 
Abu Hureira direction. 
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G.O.C. 54th Division will also make every efEort to develop a supply 
of water in the Wadi Ghazze, between Abn Im Teibig^ and the bend in the 
Wadi east of El Breij, both inclusive. 

{&) The Brigade Group, 54th Division, left at In Seirat, in accordance 
with the foregoing order, will for the time being be directly at the disposal 
of the Gener^ Officer Commanding Eastern Force. 

5. The 52nd Division will await orders at Khan Yunis, for the pro- 
tection of which place G.O.C. 52nd Division will be responsible. The 
division will be ready to move at the shortest notice, with two complete 
" mobile rations on the man, and the Divisional Commander will make 
every endeavour to arrange that, by leaving behind non-essentials carried 
in his first-line transport, by loading additional forage on artillery vehicles 
etc., he may be able to carry one day's marching ration for animals in his 
first-line transport, in case it is necessary for him to move forward. 

6. When the enemy's force at Gaza is disposed of, and if the G.O.C. 
Desert Column finds an opportunify for the use of his mounted troops 
in pursuit, the 1st Imperial Camel Brigade will revert to the direct command 
of the General Officer Commanding Eastern Force. G.O.C. Desert 
Column will report the exact position of this brigade as soon as possible 
after the dispositions of the mounted troops preliminary to the main attack 
on Gaza are completed. 

7. The following is the disposition of the Royal Flying Corps. 

A permanent contact patrol of one aeroplane will be maintained with 
the Desert Column, reporting direct to battle headquarters Desert Column. 
G.O.C. Desert Column will be responsible for transmitting information 
received fiirom this contact patrol to Eastern Force headquarters, or battle 
headquarters, as the case may be. Five aeroplanes will be detailed for 
general reconnaissance, reporting to battle headquarters Eastern Force ; 
all information gained by these aeroplanes of movements of the enemy 
main body (at present in the TeU en Nejile-Huj area) or of his central 
detachment (at present in the Tell esh Sheria— Abu Hureira area), or of the 
approach of enemy troops from the Lydda-Ramle area, will be dropped at 
battle headquarters Desert Column, as well as at battle headquarters 
Eastern Fcurce. 

Six aeroplanes will be detailed for co-operation with the artillery. 
A wireless receiving station is allotted to the heavy artillery, three to each 
division, and two to each mounted division. 

Six aeroplanes will be detailed for patrol duties. 

8. Special Communications . — A Shore Signal Station, for inter- 
communication between the Navy and the Army will be established at 
6 a.m. on March 26th at a point 200 yards north of the well at Sheikh 
Shabasi. This station will be connected by wire with battle headquarters 
Eastern Force. 

Communication with the Navy can also be obtained by wireless from 
battle headquarters Eastern Force. As soon as Gaza is occupied, G.O.C. 
Desert Column will make arrangements for opening a Signal Station at 
some convenient place on the beach. The Sheikh Shabasi Signal Station 
will close down as soon as the new station is opened. In tiie event of 
battle headquarters Eastern Force moving before Gaza Shore Signal 
Station is opened, arrangements will be made for the Sheilh Shabasi 
station to be connected to the nearest signal office. 

9. A note regarding the supply of ammunition is issued as an annexure 
to this order. 

10. Medical Arrangements . — ^A Casualty Clearing Station will be 
established at Khan Yunis to which patients will be evacuated from the 


^ On the left bank of the Wadi, opposite Um Jerrar. 
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front. This Casualty Clearing Station will be laid out on the 25th ready 
to be set up, but no tents will be pitched on that day. G.O.C. 52nd Divi- 
sion will arrange to pitch the tents on the morning of the 26th. 

The 54th Division will form a dressing station if required near In 
Seirat, on the Gaza-Rafah road as near as possible to Deir el Balah. 

The 52nd Division will form a dressing station at Khan Yunis if 
required. 

Evacuation will take place from the dressing stations to the Casualty 
Qearing Station at Khan Yunis by motor ambulance convoy. 

D.D.M.S. Desert Colunm has at his disposal 21 Ford motor ambu- 
lances for use as an ambulance convoy. In the event of motor ambulances 
not being available for evacuation pinposes, the A.D's.M.S. 54th and 52nd 
Divisions will use their own transport. 


11 . 


To G.O.C. Desert Column ; 
G.O.C. 52nd Division ; 
G.O.C. 54th Division ; 
G.O.C. 74th Division ; 
Commandant, Khan Yunis; 
only. 


( Special instructions are issued 
with this order regarding 
supply arrangements. 


12. Battle headquarters Eastern Force will be established by 6 a.m. 
on the 26th March about Point 310 north-east of In Seirat. 

The Officer in Charge of Signals Eastern Force will arrange to connect 
the battle headquarters of Eastern Force and Desert Column by wire as 
early as possible on the 26th. 

G. P. DAWNAY, 

Brigadier-Geaeral, General Staff, Eastern Force. 


Appendix 9. 

Secret, 

DESERT COLUMN ORDER NO, 25. 


BY 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR P. W. CHETWODE, Bt., C.B., D.S.O. 
Commanding Desert Column. 


March 25th 1917, 

Reference Map i Sheet Rafah IJ 125,000, 

1. The enemy, whose estimated strength is about 2,000, is holding 
Gaza from a position about Ali Muntar, round to the olive groves to the 
south and south-west of the town. 

There are enemy forces at Hureira (10 miles S.E.), Tell esh Sheria 
(14 miles), Kh. el Akra, 2 miles N.E. of Huj (11 miles), and Tell en Nejile, 
on the railway 8 miles east of Huj (17 miles). 

AH the above distances from Gaza unless otherwise stated. 

2. The Desert Column, closely supported by the 54th Division, will 
attack the enemy at Gaza to-moixow. 

3. The enemy's position will be attacked by the 53rd Division, 
assisted, if necessary, by a proportion of cavalry. 

2S 


Map 12« 
Sketch 14. 
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4. The r61e of the I.C.C. and Cavalry is : — 

(а) To prevent the escape of the Gaza garrison by surrounding 

them ; 

(б) To observe the enemy known to be in the direction of Huj, 

Hureira, etc. 

(c) To attack these enemy detachments if they issue from their 

trenches and move to the relief of Gaza, and to co-operate 
•with the 54th Division should the latter advance to attack 
■them. 

(d) To assist in the reduction of the Gaza garrison if the 53rd 

Division find difSculty in doing so. 

{$) To pursue the enemy in the Huj or Hureira area if news be 
received that he is retiring either during, or after, the action 
at G'aza. 

5. In order to carry out -the above, the following moves will take place 
on the morning of the 26th March : — 

(a) Mounted Troops, — (i) The I.C.C. Brigade will move so as to be 
ready to cross the Wadi at Tell el Jemmi at 5 a.m. and take 
up a position of observation a short distance N.E. of El 
Mendur. Area of reconnoitring responsibility will be from 
the Wadi Ghazze (inclusive) to the Gaza-Saba main road 
(exclusive) . 

(ii) The A. & N.Z. Mounted Division, closely followed by the 
Imperial Mounted Division, will move round the rear of the 
54th Division, who are about In Seirat, and be ready to cross 
the Wadi by their previously reconnoi-txed routes at 5 a.m. 

(iii) The leading division will move rapidly to the neighbourhood 
of Beit Durdis, where it will take up a position of observation, 
detaching sufficient troops to surround Gaza completely from 
Beit Durdis, through Jebaliye, to -the sea. Area of recon- 
noitring responsibility will be from Huj (inclusive) by Najd, 
to Deir Sneid (inclusive). 

(iv) The o-thier mounted division (less detachment mentioned in 
para. 5(d) below) will move to the neighbourhood of Kh. er 
Reseim, 4 miles S.E. of Ali Muntar, and take up a position of 
observation. 

Area of reconnoitring responsibility will be Gaza-Saba main 
road (inclusive) to Huj (exclusive). 

(v) It is important for the cavalry to reach these posi'tions as 
soon as possible, and if the ^ound is difficult -their guns must 
follow as best they can and join them later. 

The mounted formations will remain as concentrated as possible 
and make only such detachments as are necessary for the 
above. 

(6) 53rd Division, — ^The 53rd Division, with 1 regiment (less 1 
squadron) Imperial Mounted Division, will be in a position to 
throw a strong bridgehead across -the Wadi by 5 a.m. in the 
neighbourhood of El Breij and seize -the high ground Mansura- 
Esh Sheluf, and will attack Ali Muntar as soon as the G.O.C. 
can complete his reconnaissances, registration, and other 
arrangements. 

(c) 54th Division have instructions to follow the cavalry across 

the Wadi and take up a position of readiness about Sheikh 
Abbas. 

(d) No. 11 light Armoured Motor Battery and No. 7 Light Car 

Patrol win follow the I.C.C. and endeavour to reach the 
neighbourhood of Er Reseim, remaining on the Gaza-Saba 
main road. 
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Q.' Ammunition, — (a) Wheeled echelon of D.A.C. will accompany the 
guns. 

(6) The Camel Rchelons of the Mounted Divisional Ammunition 
Columns will follow the I.C. Brigade on the morning of the 26th via Tell 
el Jemmi and El Mendur, to rejoin their Division, guides being sent back 
to lead them up. 

(c) On arrival at Sheikh Abbas the 54th Division will dump three- 
quarters of its ammunition, and the empty camels will proceed to the west 
bank of the Wadi Ghazze at Sheikh Nebhan to refill from a dump which 
will be formed there by 52nd Divisional Ammunition Column. 

(d) The D.A.C. of 60-pdr. sections attached to 53rd Division will 
move in accordance with instructions given by G.O.C. 53rd Division. 

(e) The D.A.C's of 53rd Division and I.C. Brigade will accompany 
their formations under divisional or brigade arrangements. 

7. Medical, — ^The 53rd Division will form a dressing station at Deir 
el Balah immediately after the departure of the troops, and a collecting 
station at the Wadi crossing on the Rafah— Gaza road. 

Dressing stations will be formed by Mounted Divisions and I.C. 
Brigade at the following places : — 

(а) A. & N.Z. Mounted Division on Gaza-El Faluje road some- 

where west of Beit Hanun. 

(б) Imperial Mounted Division on main Gaza-Saba road west of 

IGi. er Reseim. 

(c) I.C. Brigade about the same spot as Imperial Mounted Division. 

A convoy of motor ambulances under the D.D.M.S. will work from 
the 53rd Division collecting station to the Deir el Balah and westwards 
from the commencement of the action. 

When Gaza is in our possession, motor ambulances will then work 
through the town to the Dressing Stations of mounted troops and thence 
to an improvised Casualty Clearing Station which will be established in 
the town itself. 

8. Trains, — 'B Wheeled Echelons of Divisions will remain at Deir el 
Balah on the departure of the troops and will be ordered up later, under 
divisional arrangements, as required. 

9. Ist-Line Transport, — Commanders will arrange that such portions 
of Ist-Line Transport as are not actually required for fighting purposes 
shall move in rear of the fighting troops of their own Divisions. 

10. Water Development. — ^The 53rd and 54th Divisions will arrange to 
have water developed in the Wadi as soon as possible after the passage 
of the fighting troops ; the 53rd Division north of El Breij ; the 54th Division 
south of it. 

11. Desert Column Headquarters will follow the second Mounted 
Division and will be established about Sheikh Abbas, Pt. 325. 

12. Communications, — Column signals will keep touch with Divisions 
by cable as far as possible. Cable wagons will accompany each Division, 
laying lines from Deir el Balah. These will be diverted into battle head- 
quarters when this moves to Sheikh Abbas. 

By this means communication will be maintained between Divisions 
and Column Headquarters while on the move. 

Divisions will establish visual communication with Sheikh Abbas as 
early as possible. Till then, in the event of failure of the cable, a visual 
station on Hill 310 will transmit messages from Divisions to Column Head- 
quarters while on the march. 

13. Acknowledge. 

V, M. FERGUSSON. 

lieutenant-Colonel, General Stafi, Desert Column. 


2£ 2 
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SecnU 

OPERATION ORDER. NO. 27. 

BY 

MAJOR-GENERAL A. G. DALLAS, C.B., C.M.G., 
Commanding 53rd Division. 

25th March 1917, 

Reference Map : Rafah Sheet Scale 1 1125,000. 

Map 12t 1. In accordance with the general situation and intention of the 

Sketch 14i General Officer Commanding given in the Memorandum issued herewith, 
the Division will attack and drive the enemy from the Gaza position 
to-morrow. 

2. In accordance with detail given in para. 5, the 158th Infantry 
Brigade and attached troops will commence to cross the Wadi Ghazze 
at 3.45 a.m. by prepared crossings '* A and B,*’ under the orders of 
Br.-General S. F. Mott, in accordance with instructions already issued to 
him, in preparation for his advance on Mansura. 

The 160th Brigade and attached troops will commence to cross the 
Wadi Ghazze at 3.30 a.m. by crossings " D and “ E ” under the orders 
of Br.-General W. J. C. Butler, in accordance with instructions already 
issued to him, and make good the Es Sire ridge for a depth of* about 
2,000 yards. 

As soon as both Brigades have established the necessary bridgeheads, 
they win pass across the troops of their respective columns and report to 
Divisional Headquarters as soon as their Brigades axe ready for the advance 
on the line Mansura-Esh Shduf . 

The 159th Infantry Brigade and attached troops will follow the 158th 
Brigade, so as to assemble in a covered position in the Wadi Ghazze as soon 
as the 158th Infantry Brigade and the Artillery are clear. Should the 
158th Brigade not have cleared the Wadi Ghazze before daylight, the 
G.O.C. 159th Brigade will move into a position under cover in the Wadi 
Ghazze. 

The 2/4th Royal West Kent Regiment will cross the Wadi Ghazze 
at 3.45 a.m. and wiU make good the Clay Bluff and establish a bridgehead 
to cover the crossing of the Right Section, 15th Heavy Battery R.G.A. 
At daylight the Regiment, Imperial Mounted Division, will cross the Wadi 
Ghazze under cover of the 2/4th Royal West Kent Regiment and will 
move forward, covering its flanks as may be dictated by circumstances. 

The role of this Column is to divert the enemy's attention to this flank 
and prevent him reinforcing the Ali Muntar position. The O.C. will 
therefore demonstrate against him, but will not allow himself to be involved 
in a dose hostile attack from which he is unable to extricate himself. 
Should the enemy attack in strength, this Column will adopt rear-guard 
tactics and win delay the enemy's advance as much as possible, the Cavalry 
paying special attention to the seashore. 

This Column is responsible for the safety of the Right Section, 15th 
Heavy Battery R.G.A., and it will be under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel N. Money, D.S.O. 

3, Divisional Cavalry . — ^The Divisional Squadron (less one troop escort 
for G.O.C. Division and one N.C.O. and four men each for G.O.C's. 158th and 
159th Brigades) will assemble on the main Rafah-Gaza road about 1 mile 
S.W. of the Wadi Ghazze at 2.45 a.m. to-morrow and will cross the Wadi 
Ghazze at 3.30 a.m. and make good the Pink House and Gardens and the 
high ground immediately east of it, 

4. Artillery. ---(a] As soon as the 160th Infantry Brigade has secured 
the Es Sire position and the 158th Infantry Brigade has sufficiently 
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advanced to ensure their safety, the 265th and 266th Brigades R.F.A. 
followed by the Section of the 10th Heavy Battery R.G.A., will move 
forward from the position of assembly and will cross the Wadi Ghazze ; 
the 266th Brigade R.F.A. will follow the 158th Infantry Brigade ; the 
265th Brigade R.F.A. and the Section of No. 10 Heavy Battery R.G.A. 
will follow the 160th Infantry Brigade. 

They will pass the Wadi Ghazze by the crossings prepared under the 
arrangements of the C.R.E. 

(&) Under orders of the C.R.A. the 265th Brigade R.F.A. will then 
support the advance of the 160th Infantry Brigade, the 266th Brigade 
R.F.A. that of the 158th Infantry Brigade, until these Infantry Brigades 
have made good the line Mansura-Esh Sheluf . 

(c) The Section, 91st Heavy Battery R.G.A., will occupy a position 
in observation by 4.30 a.m. in the Wadi Ghazze north of the telegraph line. 

The Divisional Squadron, Duke of Lancaster's Own Yeomanry, under 
Captain Bates, will make good the Red House and Gardens at the Wadi 
Ghazze, where it is crossed by the Gaza-Rafah road and will provide for 
the protection of the Section, 91st Heavy Battery R.G.A. in action, which 
it will do under the orders of the C.R.A. It will march to its position direct 
from its bivouac and will not join the divisional position of assembly. 

(d) The Section, 15th Heavy Battery R.G.A., marching by the 
northern track, will occupy a concealed position of readiness south of the 
Wadi Ghazze and will cross by a specially prepared passage as soon as the 
O.C. 2 /4th Royal West Kent Regiment has secured the Clay Bluff near 
the caves, 1 mile from the mouth of the Wadi Ghazze. It will be ready to 
cross at 5 a.m. 

(e) When the line Mansura-Esh Sheluf has been reached, the distri- 
bution and further action of the Artillery will be communicated as the 
situation may demand, 

5. The Division (less D.A.C., Divisional Train, Field Ambulances 
and Mobile Veterinary Section) will be assembled at a point just north of 
the I in In Seirat (Square J.3) by 2.45 a.m. to-morrow morning in the 
following grouping : — 

Group I, — 158th Brigade, 1 Section Field Company R.E., to 
be detailed by C.R.E., and 1 Bearer Sub-Division Field Ambulance, 
to be detailed by A.D,M.S., will be on the south. The Right Section, 
10th Heavy Battery R.G,A, will follow this group from this point 
of assembly. 

Group II. — 160th Brigade, 1 Section Field Company R.E., to 
be detailed by C.R.E., and 1 Bearer Sub-section Field Ambulance 
to be detailed by A.D.M.S., north of 158th Brigade. 

Group III. — 159th Brigade, 1 Section Field Company R.E., 
to be detailed by C.R.E., and 1 Bearer Sub-section Field Ambulance 
to be detailed by A.D.M.S., in rear of 158th Brigade. 

The 265th Brigade R.F.A., and Right Section, 10th Heavy 
Battery, R.G.A., will form up with the 160th Brigade and the 
266th Brigade R.F.A. with the 158th Infantry Brigade. 

Group IV . — One Regiment, Imperial Mounted Division, the 
2/4th Royal West Kent Regiment, and a portion of a Bearer Sub- 
section will assemble just south-west of Sheikh Rashed (Square J.2) 
at 2.45 a.m. 

Ammunition, tools, signalling equipment, and medical stores 
will accompany units on Ist-Line Transport Camels, 

6. First-Line Transport Camels, other than those mentioned in last 
sentence of para. 5, will remain in their present bivouacs until 5 a.m. 
on the open ground 300 yards north of Point .130 (1.2),^ clear of the bivouac 


Point 130 is north-east of Deir el Balah. 
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areas, under suitable escorts, wMcb will be commanded by an officer in 
the case of larger units. 

An officer of the Divisional Headquarters Staff will direct them to their 
forward position of assembly, 500 yards south of that mentioned in para. 5. 

(b) At 5 a.m. the D.A.C. will move from its bivouac area to the point 
of assembly mentioned in paragraph 5. 

(c) At 4.30 a.m. the Field Ambulances (less Bearer Sub-sections men- 
tioned in para. 5) will move from their bivouac areas to a position south of 
the position of assembly mentioned in para. 5, selected by the A.D.M.S., 
who will also select suitable sites forward of this position for Dressing 
Stations. 

7. Prisoners , — ^Prisoners will be marched under escort to Point 210 
El Breij, where they will be handed over to the A.P.M. 

8. S.A.A . — ^Two hundred rounds S.A.A. will be carried on the man 
and regimental reserve S.A.A. will be completed from the D.A.C. before 
marching off. 

9. Supplies, — (a) One complete day’s supplies on mobile scale will be 
carried in addition to the iron ration on the man. 

(5) The Ist-Iine Transport Camels, carrying three days’ emergency 
rations, wiU remain in their bivouac areas at Deir el Balah under small 
guards. 

10. The Divisional Train will remain parked in the bivouac area and 
await orders. 

11. Water , — ^AH water bottles and fanatis will be completely filled 
before leaving bivouac areas. 

12. Divisional Headquarters, — 53rd Division battle headquarters will 
be established at a point on the 200 contour just south of the El in the word 
^ Breij, at 3.15 a.m. 

13. Acknowledge. 

A. SINCLAIR THOMSON, 

lieutenant Colonel, General Staff, 53rd (Welsh) Division. 
Issued at 9.15 p.m. 


Appendix 11. 

Secret, 

OPERATION ORDER NO. 28. 

BY 

IdAJOR-GENERAL A. G. DALLAS, C.B., C.M.G. 


G.20. 26-3-17. 

Map. 12. Division wiU attack the Ali Muntar position as follows : — 

Sketch 14. 160th Brigade along the main ridge from the south-west on 

Ali Muntar ; 

158th Brigade from the east also on Ali Muntar ; 

159th Brigade, less one battalion, on the hiU north-east of Ali 
Munt^, indicated to G.O.C. 159th Brigade, at the same time 
covering the right of the 158th Brigade. 

The ArtiUery of Qie Division wiU support the attack under orders of 
the C.R.A. 

The G.O.C. 159th Brigade wiU detail one battalion in Divisional 
Reserve at Mansura. 

A. SINCLAIR THOMSON, 

Lieut.-Colond, 
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Secreu 

EASTERN FORCE ORDER No 40. 


BY 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES DOBELL, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Commanding Eastern Force. 


Headquarters, 

Eastern Force, 

12th Apni mr. 

Reference Maps: Syria 11250,000 Jerusalem Sheet; Gaza 1140,000. 

1. 'Hie enemy, strength about 20,000 to 25,000 rifles in aU, is disposed 
in a chain of detachments along the 16 miles Sheria— Hureira— El Atawine- 
Khirbet el Bir— Gaza, holding apparently a small reserve 12 miles north-east 
between Huj and Tell el Hesi. 

Of the above numbers he appears to have about 8,500 at Gaza, 4,500 
about Khirbet el Bir and Kufiye, 2,000 at El Atawine, and the 16tk 
Turkish Division (about 6,000 rifles) about Hureira-Sheria. 

2. The G.O.C. intends to advance the right flank of the force so as to 
seize and occupy the Sheikh Abbas-Mansura ridge, preparatory to under- 
taking further operations. 

3. {a) G.O.C. Desert Column will move one Mounted Division to 
Shellal during the night Zero/lst. The remainder of the Desert Column 
will move to Tell el Jemmi during the night Zero/lst. Neither move will 
begin before dusk on Zero day. 

The mission assigned by G.O.C. Desert Column to his leading division 
will be to operate against Hureira in such a way as if possible to immobilize 
the enemy’s force there ; and, if the enemy should leave or sufficiently 
weaken Hureira, to seize any opportunity which may offer, whether for 
attacking his troops on the march or for dealing decisively with a weak 
detachment left at Hureira itself. 

G.O.C. Desert Column will dispose the remainder of his command 
in such a manner as best to protect the right flank and right rear of the 
54th Division. Patrols about the line of the Wadis Sheria and Sihan 
(Tell el Jemmi-El Mendur-Baiket Abu Mailik-El Aseiferiye) will be 
taken as a general indication ; but G.O.C. Desert Column will report his 
exact dispositions as soon as they are made. 

(6) The attack on the Sheikh Abbas-Mansura position will be carried 
out under Ihe orders of G.O.C. 52nd Division by the 54th and 52nd Divi- 
sions. 

The objective of this attack will be from El Meshrefe to the Es Sire 
ridge about Kurd Hill, via Sheikh Abbas, the Sheikh Abbas ridge and 
Mansura. 

G.O.C. 52nd Division will allot their definite objectives to the 54th 
and 52nd Divisions. 

During the night Zero/lst both divisions will cross the Wadi Ghazze, 
with covering forces t^own out to the line (approximate) Sharta-El 
Burjabye-Es Sire to protect their passage. 

The 54th Division will be on the right, moving by crossings C.ll to 
C.16, both inclusive. The 52ud Division will be on the left, moving by 
crossings north of and including C.17. 

G.O.C. 52nd Division will have both divisions so disposed as to be 
ready to attack by 4.15 a.m. on first day. 


Map 14. 
Sketch te. 
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G.O.C. 52nd Division will make special arrangements, in allotting 
the task of the troops on the Es Sire ridge, to meet -Sie contingency of an 
enemy movement against his left flank. 

On gaining their objectives both divisions will immediately consolidate 
the position gained as completely and as rapidly as possible. Should the 
enemy's artillery fire render the consolidation of a strong position above 
the Mansura cliff especially difficult by day, the lip of the cliff must be held 
and a position beyond (north-east o^ it dug and wired during the night 
lst/2nd. 

Every effort must be made to ensure that the position is made strong 
enough by dawn on second day — ^with especial reference to gaining for the 
occup 3 dng troops immunity from hostile shell fire, and with obstacles 
where necessary — ^to enable it to be held in case of need by one division 
alone, with a strong flank thrown back towards Sharta. The necessity 
for this, with a view to subsequent operations, must be strongly impressed 
upon all ranks. 

Similarly every effort must be made rapidly to improve and clearly 
to mark commumcations between the position and the Wadi Ghazze ; 
to establish the necessary forward dumps of ammunition, stores, and 
supplies ; to search for sources of water supply and, if found, to mark them 
and carry out any necessary development. 

(c) The 53rd Division will not advance on first day beyond the general 
line Red House-Tell el Ujul— Money Hill— the coast between Marine View 
and Cheshire Clump. 

During the night Zero/1 st, G.O.C. 53rd Divi^on will, however, com- 
plete and occupy a strong point in the gap between his own right and the 
left of the 52nd Division, north-east of, and covering the crossings at, the 
Red House. This must be strongly entrenched, wired, and provided with 
necessary communication trenches. It will be selected and occupied with 
a view to assisting in the protection of the left flank of the 52nd Division 
on the Es Sire ridge. 

On first day, G.O.C. 53rd Division will arrange to show special 
activity in reconnaissance towards Samson Ridge and Sheikh Ajlin. 

One Infantry Brigade and one Field Ambulance, 53rd Division, will 
be retained near St. James' Park from dawn on first day, ready to be placed 
at the disposal of G.O.C. Eastern Force. This Brigade will not be moved 
without previous reference to Headquarters Eastern Force. 

(d) The 74th Division will be in General Reserve, with one brigade in 
its present outpost positions, and the remaining brigades concentrated 
behind it — one east of In Seirat near the Um Jerrar road, and one near 
the road leading to crossing C.23. 

In case of the enemy attempting any movement against the right 
of the 53rd or the left of the 52nd Division, G.O.C. 74th Division will be 
prepared to act rapidly if he should receive orders to counter-attack such 
a movement. Should the occasion arise, the 272nd Field Artillery Brigade 
will be allotted to G.O.C. 74th Division for support of a counter-attack in 
this area. 

(e) The Eastern Force Artillery will be disposed as stated in “ General 
Instructions — ^Artillery," O.Z. 4/4, of 9th April, for counter-battery work, 
for action against known enemy observation posts, for support of the 
infantry at special points, or to oppose any counter-attack on the left of 
the 52nd or the right of the 53rd Division. 

(/) The Naval force will work in two groups : — 

^i) Monitors. 

(ii) Hegfuin, 

The principal objectives of the naval guns will be enemy guns beyond 
the reach of the Heavy AxtiUery Group ; Ali Muntar and, if required, the 
Labyrinth and its neighbourhood. 
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ijg) O.C. •' E •’ Company Heavy Section Machine-Gun Corps, with 
three sections (6 tia>nks) will come under the command of G.O.C. 52nd 
Division from 6 p.m, on Zero day. 

One section (2 tanks) will come under the command of G.O.C. 53rd 
Division from the same hour and date. 

4. The O.C. 5th Wing will provide contact patrol aeroplanes and 
will carry out continuous close tactical reconnaissance during the hours of 
daylight on first day, and subsequently as may be necessary. He will be 
prepared to carry out distant reconnaissance as required. 

5. G.O’s.C. formations will arrange between themselves for inter- 
change of the necessary liaison of&cers. 

6. Understudies for StafE Ofdcers will be nominated, and the necessary 
notifications issued to all concerned, under arrangements to be made by 
G.O's.C. Desert Column and Divisions. 

7. Infantry Battalions on going into action will leave behind the 
of&cers and other ranks detailed in circular memorandum O.Z. 1/5 of April 
4th as amended by O.Z. 1/23 of April 10th. This personnel will remain at 
the divisional dumps referred to in para. 9 below. G.O’s.C. wih make 
their own arrangements for calling up any of&cers and other ranks required 
to replace casualties as may be necessary. 

8. One hundred and seventy rounds S. A.A., one complete day's rations 
on the mobile scale, and one iron ration wiE be carried on the man. 

Grenades will be carried under divisional arrangements. Arrangements 
will also be made divisionally to provide up to 50 per cent, of the infantry 
with tin squares or triangles to be worn on the back, in order to indicate 
the position of the infantry to our artillery and aircraft ; these can be 
made from the tins of biscuit boxes. 

9. Packs and surplus equipment, stores, etc., wiE be collected and 
stored during Zero day under arrangements for the formation of divisional 
dumps to be made by G.O's.C. Desert Column and Divisions. 

10. No maps will be carried into action other than the following : — 
Syria 1/250,000 (Jerusalem Sheet), Sinai Peninsula Map 1/125,000 (Squared 
Rafah Sheet), and the Gaza squared maps, 1/40,000 and 1/15,000. 

11. The reallotment of water areas, referred to in circular memoran- 
dum O.Z. 2/21 of 10th April, will take effect from 6 p.m. on Zero day. 

12. The Desert Column will arrange to draw supplies from the Desert 
Column Supply Dump at Khan Tunis, or in the case of necessity from the 
Supply Depot at Deir el Balah Station. 

Divisions and Eastern Force Troops, all of which are provided with 
train transport, will draw their supplies from the Supply Depot at Deir 
el Balah Station. If the distance firom this Supply Depot becomes too 
great for the train transport, assistance must be given by the Ist-Line 
Transport in possession of units. 

13. {a) Twenty-one Ford Motor Ambulance Wagons have been 
placed at the disposal of the Desert Column for evacuating casualties to 
the Casualty Clearing Station at Deir el Balah Railway Station. 

(5) G.O.C. Desert Column will make his own arrangements for the 
establishment of dressing stations. Except in the case of the Desert 
Column, divisional dressing stations will be on the Gaza— Rafah road about 
800 yards north-east of Deir el Balah Railway Station. Advanced dressing 
stations will be formed in forward areas under divisional arrangements, 
and their situation will be notified to D.D.M.S. Eastern Force. Serious 
cases will be sent direct to the Casualty Clearing Stations (situated on the 
beach loop line to the west of the Deir el Balah Railway Station) . 

(c) It is expected that motor ambulance wagons, some of which are 
now available, will be able to run between the dressing and advanced 
dressing stations for pmrposes of evacuation. Application will be made 
to D.D.M.S. Eastern Force for any motor ambulances required for evacu- 
ation from Ihe dressing or advanced dressing stations 
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14. In addition to the existing arrangements for synchronization 
throughout the force by means of the Signal Service, the W/T station at 
Eastern Force Headquarters will send out to the monitors and the Requin, 
daily at 12.30 p.m., flie official time for use during operations. 

G.O.C. 52rui Division will make special arrangements with regard to 
the synchronization of watches in the 52nd and 54th Divisions. 

15. Eastern Force Headquarters will remain in its present position 
when operations begin. 

16. Acknowledge. 

G. P. DAWNAY, 

Brigadier-General, General Stafi, Eastern Force. 

Issued at 10 p.m. 


Appendix 13. 

Secret, 

EASTERN FORCE ORDER NO. 41. 

BY 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES DOBELL, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Commanding Eastern Force. 

Headquarters, 

Eastern Force. 

16th April 1917, 

Reference Maps : Palestine, 1163,360; Gaza {X)a, 1140,000. 

1. The latest information regarding the enemy will be notified 
S Ketch 1 6. separately before the second phase of the operations. 

2. In accordance with Secret Instructions E.S. 163 of the 15th 

April, the G.O.C. intends to attack the enemy on 

3. The attack will be preceded by a bombardment of the enemy's 
position which wiU begin at Zero hour and will be continued for two hours. 

The Royal Navy and the Heavy Artillery will engage the following 
objectives : — 

(a) Requin Ali Muntar Ridge. 

One Monitor The Warren. 

One Monitor The Lab 3 nrinth. 

(&) Heavy Artillery Group — 

15th Heavy Battery . . Guns and trenches W.IO and 

W.5. 

10th Heavy Battery . . The Quarry and the Ridge up to 

Fryer Hill — guns and trenches. 
91st Heavy Battery . . El Axish Redoubt and Magdhaba 

trench. 

201st Siege Battery, 6-inch Outpost Hill and Middlesex 
Howitzers. Hill. 

201st Siege Battery, 8-inch Lab 3 rrinth and Green Hill. 
Howitzers. 

After Zero plus two hours the ships and heavy artillery will lift their 
fire on to targets in the area north and north-east of Ali el Muntar and 
north and no^-west of Gaza. 

Zero hour will be determined according to visibility, under arrange- 
ments made by B.G. R.A. Eastern Force, and wiU be notified to G.O.C. 
Desert Column and Divisional Commanders as soon as determined. 
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4. Tile attack of the 52nd, 53rd, and 54th Divi^ons will be launched 
at Zero plus two hours. 

5. The objective will be the enemy's positions between the Wadi 
running from Kh. Sihan to El Aseiferiye on the south-east, and the coast 
on the north-west. 

The objective assigned to the 54th and 52nd Divisions, acting under 
the orders of G.O.C. 52nd Division, will be the enemy's positions between 
the Wadi above-mentioned (exclusive) and the Ali Muntar group of works 
(inclusive). G.O.C. 52nd Division will allot their definite objectives to 
the 52nd and 54th Divisions. 

The objective allotted to the 53rd Division will be the enemy trenches 
in the sand dunes south-west and west of Gaza as far as the line of the 
Mazar— Magdhaba— Rafah trenches. 

6. (a) The Desert Colunm, less the division operating against Hureira 
from Shellal, will push forward on the right of the 54th Division up the 
Atavune ridge, against the group of works which have been located tiiere. 
G.O.C. Desert Column will make every effort to clear this ridge — ^if necessary 
leaving his horses and camels behind and operating dismounted. The 
remaining Mounted Division of the Desert Column will be brought from 
SheUal to the neighbourhood of El Mendur under instructions issued 
separately. 

(6) The 54th and 52nd Divisions will advance to drive the enemy out 
of the Kh. el Bir seiries of works and trenches, and to clear the Es Sire- 
Ali Muntar ridge as far north as the line Kh. el Bir-Australia Hill. 

(c) The 53rd Division will first attack and make good the line Samson 
Ridge-Sheikh Ajlin. Special arrangements for co-ordination of the 
attacks of the 52nd and 53rd Divisions have been made between General 
Officers Commanding concerned, so that the final stage of the attack of 
the 52nd Division on Middlesex Hill may be as nearly as possible simul- 
taneous with the final stage of the 53rd Division’s attack on Samson 
Ridge-Sheikh Ajlin. When these preliminary objectives have been gained „ 
the 52nd Division will move forward to the attack of the Ali Muntar 
group of works simultaneously with the advance of the 53rd Division to 
the attack of the Mazar—Magdhaba— Rafah trenches and the enemy’s 
works in front (west) of them. 

Direct communication by wire and visual will be established between 
G.O’s.C. 52nd and 53rd Divisions, in addition to their communication 
through Eastern Force Headquarters. 

(d) The 74th Division will move across the Wadi Ghazze by crossings 
C.8 to C.13 and C.20, so as to be assembled between Sharta and the Wadi 
Nukhabir not later than 5 a.m. 

The Division will move forward thence to the Sheikh Abbas ridge 
so as to take up a position of readiness behind it by Zero plus one hour, 
with outposts on the Sheikh Abbas ridge from Hill 3D0 (Y. 1 and 2) to the 
Sheikh Abbas ridge at W.20. 

The 263rd Field Artillery Brigade will be transferred from the 54th 
Division so as to come under the orders of G.O.C. 74th Division at Zero 
plus two hours on the . . . 

G.O.C. 54th Division wiU inform G.O.C. 74th Division of iffie exact 
position of this brigade. The 272nd Field Artillery Brigade will come 
under the orders of the G.O.C, 74th Division from 6.30 on the previous 
evening, and will then cease to form part of the Eastern Force Artillery. 

7. The attack will be pressed home in accordance with instructions 
already issued in Secret Memorandum E.S. 163 of the 15th April. When 
the right of the Eastern Attack has made good its objective, immediate 
steps will be taken to establish and consolidate a strong flank on a line 
runmng approximately north and south through Kh. el Bir. 
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As soon as it is clear that the AU Muntar group of works has been 
taken, the 52nd and 54th Divisions, less such troops as axe found to be 
required for the hank about Kh. el Bir, will go forward to clear the northern 
portion of the Ali Muntar ridge (Anzac Ridge). 

Simultaneously with this movement the 53rd Division will push forward 
between Gaza and the sea from the Mazar— El Arish— Magdhaba-Zowaiid- 
Rafah line of trenches, to make good the area west of the town, but keeping 
clear of the town itself so far as possible. 

G.O*s.C. 52nd and 53rd Divisions will keep each other informed of 
their progress direct as well as through Eastern Force Headquarters, so 
that llie commencement of their respective movements towards their final 
objectives may be S3nichronized. 

8. G.O.C. 74th Division will establish communication by cable and 
visual with G.O.C. 52nd Division, as soon as the 74th Division reaches 
Sheikh Abbas. In the event of serious difficulty in communication 
between the 52nd Division and Eastern Force Headquarters, G.O.C. 52ud 
Division is empowered in emergency, or in case of immediate decision 
being required in order to exploit success, to call upon the 74th Division 
to act as he may consider necessary in either contingency. Unless, 
however, he is satisfied that the situation on the right flank has been cleared 
up, either by the complete success of the 54th Division or by the definite 
location of the Turkish 16th Division, he will not move more than two 
infantry brigades and one field artillery brigade under this authority 
without filrst having received sanction from Eastern Force Headquarters. 

In any case, should the occasion arise for the exercise of this authority, 
G.O.C. 52nd Division will be responsible for ensuring that a report notif 3 dng 
his action shall reach Eastern Force headquarters at the earliest possible 
moment. 

9. G.O.C. Desert Column will, after the initial movements of the 
operation, act on the instructions already given in Secret Memorandum 
E.S.163 of the 15th April. 

10. Special instructions regarding the Royal Flying Corps will be 
issued in due course, if the arrangements are varied from those made for 
the first phase of the operations. 

11. If all the objectives are gained before nightfall, the 54th and 74th 
Divisions will take up defensive line facing approximately east, on the ridge 
running from the west of Kh, Kufiye, between Kh. el Bir and Kh. Sihan, 
to Sheikh Abbas. The 52nd Division will be disposed facing north-east 
and east with its left astride the northern portion of the Anzac Ridge. The 
53rd Division will concentrate in the area JebaJiye-Sheikh Redwan- 
Meshahera.^ 

G.O.C. 53rd Division will detail the necessary troops to take charge 
of and control Gaza unless parties of the enemy are still holding out in 
the town at nightfall, in which case this work will be undertaken on the 
following morning. 

In any case, all Commanders will take measures to keep their troops 
clear of the town until G.O.C. 53rd Division reports that the necessary 
measures for its control have been established. 

12. In the event of the action not being brought to a conclusion 
within the day, the troops will hold the ground gained and will consolidate 
their positions during the night, preparatory to continuing the action on 
the following morning. 

In this event. Divisions will be watered in accordance with the 
instructions contained in O.Z. 2/21 of the 10th April. The water dump 
(filled established in the neighbourhood of Tell el Ahmar-Mansura 


^ Hie village of Jebaliye and the shrine of Sheikh Redwan are north 
of Gaza. 
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will, however, be available for troops of the 52nd and 54th Divisions if 
necessary ; also for any troops of the 74th Division who may have been 
called on by the G.O.C. 52nd Division in accordance with the conditional 
authority ^ven above in para. 8. The use of the water dump for this 
purpose wiU be at the discretion of G.O.C. 52nd Division. Every endeavour 
is, however, to be made to ensure that this water dump is not drawn upon 
unnecessarily and that in all cases in which it is possible animals are sent 
back to water at the divisional water areas referred to in the instruction 
above quoted, and that water is brought up from those areas for the troops. 

13. Instructions are being issued separately with regard to supply 
arrangements after divisions reach positions referred to in para. 11 above. 

14. The Casualty Clearing Stations will remain at Deir el Balah 
Station and the main dressing stations as stated in amendment to Eastern 
Force Order No. 40, dated April 15th 1917. 

Any change in the above locations will be notified to all concerned. 
The positions of (hvisional advanced dressing stations, as altered from time 
to time in accordance with the requirements of the situation, will be notified 
to D.D.M.S. Eastern Force without delay. 

15. The date left blank in the above orders will be notified in due 
course. 

16. Eastern Force Headquarters will remain in its present position. 

17. Acknowledge. 

G. P. DAWNAY, 

Brigadier-General, General Staff, Eastern Force, 

Issued at 11.35 p.m^ 


Appendix 14. 

Secret* 

EASTERN FORGE ORDER NO. 43, 

BY 

LIEUTENANT-GENEEAL SIR CHARLES DOBELL, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Commanding Eastern Force. 


Headquarters, 

Eastern Force, 

18th Apnl 1917, 


Reference Maps ! Palestine 1163,360: Gaza (.X) Il4(h000; Gaza 
1115,000. 

1. The latest information regarding the enemy will be issued to all 

concerned from time to time as it is received. j 4 o i-u 

2. In accordance with Eastern Force Orders Nos. 41 and 42, -^e enemy 
will be attacked all along the line at Zero plus “^o hours on the 19th Apnl, 

after a heavy bombardment beginning at Zqio hour. -niTricinn 

3 G.O.C. Desert Column wiU arrange to recall his Mounted Dmsion 

whichls operating fromShehalin time to haveitundertohandandread:^^^ 

action in tiie neighbourhood of TeU el Jemmi-El Me^ur by Zero plus ^o 

hours on the morning of the 19th. One Mounted 

at Zero plus two hours, conforming with the advice of the 

in order to make a strong demonstration against the enemy on the Atawine 


Map 15» 
Sketch 16. 
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ridge. Under cover of this demonstration, G.O.C. Desert Column will 
endeavour to push forward guns into positions from which they may assist 
the attack of the right of the 54th Division. The other Mounted Division 
of the Desert Column will operate on the outer flank. The method of its 
employment is left to G.O.C. Desert Colunm, who will, however, be guided 
in bis action by the necessity, first, for having this division ready to push 
through any break in the enemy^s line, in order to exploit a success or to 
take up pursuit ; and secondly, for generally assisting in the protection 
of the right flank of the force. 

4. The objective assigned to the 54th Division will be extended south- 
east to include the Kh. Sihan group of trenches. The north-west limit of 
the area of the operations of the Desert Column will be a straight line drawn 
between Baiket Abu Mailik and Kh. Sihan, excluding those places. 

In accordance with Eastern Force Order No. 42, para. 3 (a), the 
Imperial Camel Brigade will be attached to the 54th Division to assist 
G.O.C. 54th Division in dealing with this additional objective. 

5. The dividing line between the area of operations of the 52nd and 
53rd Divisions will be the track running through the B of Blazed Hill 
and along the north-western edge of the Lambeth Wood (Gaza (Y) 
1/15,000). 

6. The 74th Division (less the infantry brigade and section of a field 
company already moved forward to a position between Sharta and the 
Wadi Nukhabir), will act as ordered in Eastern Force Order No. 41, 
para. 6 (i), except that the detachment already referred to, together with 
the 263rd Field Artillery Brigade, will take up a position of readiness on 
and behind the Sheikh Abbas ridge, while the remainder of the Division 
will take up a position of readiness further west behind the Mansura ridge, 
reporting its exact situation as soon as located. 

7. The 263rd and 272nd Brigades R.F.A. of the 74th Division will 
be located, by direct arrangements between G.O's.C. concerned, so as to 
be available for use during the preliminary bombardment (and subse- 
quently until required to operate with their own Division) as follows : — 

263rd Brigade R.F.A. to cover the area bombarded by the 
54th Division. 

272nd Brigade R.F.A. to cover the area bombarded by the 
52nd Division. 

For this purpose the Brigades will temporarily come under the orders 
of the C.R.A's. 54th and 52nd Divisions, respectively. They will, however, 
keep in touch with G.O.C. 74th Division ; they will not be moved forward 
and will be released as soon as they are required to support any operations 
undertaken by the 74th Division. 

8. The bombardment will be carried out by the Eastern Force Artillery 
in accordance with a time table which will be issued separately. 

From Zero plus two hours the front will be divided into three zones ; — 
Right Zone . . . . Atawine to Wadi el Mukaddeme. 

Centre Zone . • . . Wadi el Mukaddeme to Rafah-Gaza road. 

Left Zone • , ' • , Rafah-Gaza road to the Coast (including 

targets for Requin north-east of Ali 
Muntar). 

O.C. 5th Wing R.F.C. will arrange for one aeroplane to co-operate 
during the bombardment with each of the 10th, 15th, and 91st Heavy 
Batteries R.G.A., from Zero hour. 

9. O.C. 5th Wing R,F.C. will provide for continuous close tactical 
reconnaissance during the day and for distant reconnaissance under 
instructions already given and as required. 

10. Acknowledge. 

G. P. DAWNAY, 

Brigadier-General, General Staflf, Eastern Force. 

Issued at 1 p.nu 
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1. THE MEANING OF SOME PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 

Arish, Wadi el . . . . River of Egypt. 

Aqaba . . . . . . Ascent, pass. 

Bahret Lut . . . . . . Lot's Sea (Dead Sea). 

Beersheba Bir es Sabe = 7 Wells or Well of the Oath. 

Gaza . . . , . . . . The Greek form of the Hebrew ** Azzah " 

(fortress). 

Jaffa . . . . . . . . Beauty. 

Jerusalem . . . . . . Yerfishalem (Heb.) = City of Peace, Place 

of Safety. 

El Quds (Ar.) = The Holy Place, The 
Sanctuary. 

Khartoum Spur of a hill, sandspit, snout.” 

Muntar, El . . . . . . The Watch Tower, 

Palestine . . . . . . PhiHstina. 

Quds, El (Jerusalem) . . The Holy Place, 

Timsah (Lake) , . . • Crocodile. 
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II. A GLOSSARY OF TERMS FOUND IN SOME 
COMPONENTS OF PLACE-NAMES (ARAB AND 
HEBREW) IN THE THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 


Abar (pi. of Bir) 

Wells. 

Abd 

Slave, negro. 

Abu , . 

Father (of) ; often — ^possessor (of). 

Abyad (fem. Baida) 

White. 

Ahmar (fem. Hamra) 

Red. 

Ain (pi. Ayun) 

Spring. 

Aqaba-t 

Ascent, pass. 

Aulad (pi. of Walad) 

Children (of), tribe. 

Bab (pi. Biban) 

Gateway, door, strait. 

Bahari 

North. 

Bahr . . 

Sea, or large river. 

Beit, Beth (Heb.) . . 

House or tent, dwelling. 

Beni, Barn . . 

Sons (of), tribe. 

Bir (pi. Abar, Biyar) 

WeE, tank, rock-cistern. 

Birket, Birka-t 

Pool, lake, or pond. 

Borg, Burj, Burg 

Tower, watch-tower. 

Colours (Colour = Lon) : — 



White = Abyad (fern. Baida). 
Red =* Ahmar (fern. Hamra). 
Green — Akhdar (fern. Khadra), 
Yellow ~ Asfar (fem. Safra). 

Bine = Azraq (fern. Zarqa), 
Black = Aswad (fem. S6da). 
Purple = Argowani. 

Compass, Points of : — 

North = Bahari, Shimal. 

South = Qibli, Ganub, 

East = Sharqi (fem. Sharqiya). 
West =s Gharbi. 


Darb . . - . . . . . Road or track, 

Deir . . . . . . . . Monastery. 


Ed, Edh, El, En, Er, Es, Esh, The. 
Et, Eth, Ez 


Gara . . . . . . . . Small hill, dark in colour. 

Gebel (Egyptian maps) • , Mountain. 

Ghadir . . . . . . Pool, pond, temporary water-pan. 


Hamra (fem. of Ahmar) . . Red, 

Hod . . . . . . . , Depression in sand full of palms, trough. 
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Ibn (pi. Beni) . . . . Son (of). 

J ebel, Gebel , . , . , , Mountain, hills, desert. 

Kharm, Khareim . . . . Artificial mound, vineyard. 

K(Q)asr . . . . . . Fort, large house, palace. 

Kathib, (pi. Kathaiib, Moving sand-dune or sand-hill. 

Kutban) 

Kebir (fern. Kubra) . . Great, large. 

Khabra-t . . . . , . Flooded area, hollow where rain-water 

collects. 

Khan . . . . . . Inn, caravanserai. 

Khirbet (Kh.) . , . . Ruins. 

Khulil, El The fnend. 

Khartum . . , . . . Spur of a hill, sand-spit, lit. “ snout.** 

Medina-t . . . . . . Town. 

Moiya-t . . . . . . Water (a little), watering-place. 

Maghara-t . . . , . . Cave, cavern. 

Mitla . . . . . , . . Rising ground, ascent. 

Nahr . . . . . . . . River. 

Nagb, Neqb, Naqb (dim. Mountain pass, steep camel-track. 

Engeib ; pi. Nuqub) 

Natron Lakes . . . . Soda lakes. 

Qalat . . . . . . . . Castle, citadel. 

Qantara-t . , . . . . Bridge. 

Qarya-t (Ar,), Qiryath ^eb.) Village (in Egypt), ruins. 

(dim. Qreiya-t) 

Qasr, Qo(u)seir . . . . Fort or palace, castle. 

Rijm, Rujm . , . . . . Stone heap, ruins. 

Sabakha, Sabkhet . . . . Salt lake, marsh, or bog. 

Sawana-t . . . . . , Gravel mound, fiinty plain. 

Shaluf (Shalufa-t) . . . . Blufi. 

Sharqi (fern. Sharqiya) , . East. 

Shatt . . . . . - . . River, river bank, landing-place. 

Sheikh (Sh.) . . . . . . Chief, elder, saint, 

Shellal . . , . . . Cataract, waterfall. 

Tell (Ar.) (pi. Tulul) (dim. Mound (especially covering ruins). 

Tuleil) 

Tel (Heb.) . . . - . . Mound (especially covering ruins). 

Um, Umm . . . . . . Mother. 

Umshash (pi. of Mashash) . . Water holes. 


Wadi . . . . . . . - Watercourse (normally dry), valley. 

W^y . , . . . . . . A saint's tomb. 


Zawiet 

Zawai(e)t 

Zawya(e)t 

Zowai(e)t 


Monastery, priory, hamlet, Senussi reli- 
gious centre and school. 
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Abbas (Egyptian Gunboat), 106 
Abbas Hilmi, Khedive of Egypt, 
deposed, 17 ; 109 

Abdul Hamid (former Sultan of 
Turkey), 86, 211 

Abdulla, the Emir, 213, 221, 226, 
228, 236 

Abu el Lissal, the Affair of, 239 
Aden, Turkish threat to, 67 ; 

Turkish attack on, 221 
Adye, Maj.-Gen. J., 136, 137, 153 
Aenne Rickmers (later Anne) (Sea- 
plane Carrier), 28, 60, 160 (/.«.) 
Agagiya, the Action of, 126, 371 
Alexander the Great, 135, 281 
Alexandretta, projected landing at. 
See Iskanderun 

Alexandria District Command, 275 
Ali, the Emir, 225, 228, 234, 236 
Ali Dinar. See Darfur, Sultan of 
Allenby, Gen. Sir E. H. H., 76, 86, 
228 (f.n.), 329, 368 
Altham, Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. A., 75, 
97, 244 

Aqaba, occupation of, 240 
Arab Bureau, the, 216 
Arab Revolt, outbreak of the, 225, 
372 

Arabi Pasha, revolt of, 9 
Armemans, 21, 81, 86 
Armoured Car Division, R.N., 110, 
119, 121, 123 

Armoured Cars, light, 138, 140, 142, 
275 

Artillery, at Romani, 180 ; at First 
Gaza, 285, 296, 304 ; at Second 
Gaza, 327, 335, 337, 341, 348 
Arundell, Captain R. T., 42 
Askold (Russian Light Cruiser), at 
Haifa, 22 ; 60 

Asquith, Mr. H. H., 79, 81, 82, 234 
(/•^•) 

Auda Abu Tayi, 239, 240 
Australia, contingent to be sent to 
Egypt, 19 ; contingent arrives, 
20 ; contingent for Gallipoli, 55 ; 
light horse sent to Gallipoli as 
infantry, 58 ; shortage of rifles 
for contingents, 88 ; Composite 
Light Horse Regiment on Western 
Frontier, 107, 110, 112, 114, 119, 
121 {f.n!) 


Austrian Batteries, 202, 321 
Aziz Bey el Masri, 235, 411 

Babtie, Surgeon-Gen. W., 75 
Bacchante (Cruiser), 61, 63, 64 
Baghdad Railway, 20 ; gaps in, 21, 
22, 26, 76 
BaiUoud, Gen., 71 
Baker, Captain M. G. Lloyd, 163, 
169 

Balfour, Mr. A. J.,219 
Balfour, Captain D., 147 
Balfour Declaration, the, 219 
Barlow, Major C. L., 264 
Barrow, Maj.-Gen. G. de S., 357 
Ben-my-Chvee (Seaplane Carrier), 
160 (/.w.), 226 

Benn, Captain Wedgwood, 160 

(/.«.) 

Berin^a, the Affair of, 150 
Birdwood, Maj.-Gen. (later Lieut. - 
Gen.) W. R., 55, 56, 79, 94, 156 
Blakeney, Major R. B. D., 408 
Boisragon, Lieut.-Col. G. H., 62 
Bouvet (French Battleship), 56, 61 
Bremond, Col. E., 236 
Britannia (Cunard Liner), 74 (f.n,) 
Butler, Br.-Gen. W. J. C., 287, 293, 
296 

Byng, Maj.-Gen. (later Lieut. -Gen.) 
Hon. J. H. G., Commanding Force 
in Egypt, 11 ; 156 

Camel Transport Corps, formation 
of, 23 ; 123, 280, 314, 367, 408 
Carden, Vice-Admiral S. H., 55, 
64 

Carew, Mr. G., 50 [f.n.) 

Casson, Br.-Gen. H. G., 153 
Casualties — 

British, in defence of Suez Canal, 
50 (J.n.) ; on 29th April 1915, 
64; at Wadi Senab, 110-3; 
at Wadi Majid, 117; at 
Halazin, 122 ; at Agagiya, 128 ; 
at Beringia, 151 ; at Qatiya, 
168-9 ; at Romani, 198-9 ; at 
Sheikh Othman, 223 ; at Magd- 
haba, 257 ; at Rafah, 270 ; at 
First Gaza, 315 ; at Second 
Gaza, 348 


^ Names in orders of battle and orders, which appear in appendices, are not indexed 
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Casualties (continued) — 

Turkish., in attack on Suez Canal, 
50 (/.w.) ; on 29th April 1915, 
64 ; on 23rd Nov. 1915, 72 ; at 
Wadi Senab> 113; at Wadi 
Majid, 117; at Halazin, 122; 
at Agafya, 128 ; (Ali Dinar's) 
at Beringia, 151 ; at Qatiya, 
168 ; at Romani, 199 ; at 
Mecca and Jidda, 226 ; at 
Taif, 227 ; at Wejh, 237 ; at 
Abu el lissal, 240 ; at Magd- 
haba, 257 ; at Rafah, 270 ; at 
RitstGaza, 315, 322 ; at Second 
Gaza, 350 

Chauvel, Maj.-Gen. (later Lieut.- 
Gen.) SirH. G., 169, 183, 188, 189, 
191, 192, 193, 196, 197, 198, 201, 
245, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 262, 

264, 265, 267, 268, 274, 292, 297, 
298, 299, 300, 305, 306, 307; 
assumes command of Desert 
Column, 351 ; 352 

Chaytor, Br.-Gen. (later Maj.-Gen.) 
E. W. C., 179, 188, 189, 197, 200, 
254, 255, 256, 264, 268 (f.n.), 276, 
345 

Cheetham, Sir Milne, 11, 17 (/.»0 
Chetwode, Lieut.-Gen, Sir P, W., 
Bt., 246, 252, 253, 256, 262, 263, 

265, 268, 270, 283 ; his orders for 

First Gaza, 284 ; 285, 288, 289, 
290, 294 ; orders Gen. Dallas to 
launch his attack, 296 ; 297 ; 

orders mounted troops to attack 
Gaza, 298 ; 303, 305 ; orders 

withdrawal of mounted troops, 
307; 309,310,311,316,333; his 
orders for Second Gaza, 344 ; 347 ; 
assumes command of Eastern 
Frontier Force, 351 ; 352, 353 
(/.n.) ; orders raid on Sinai 
railway, 363 

Chope, Captain A. J. H„ 20 
Clayton, Lieut.-Col. (later Br.-Gen.) 

C. G., 216 (/.^.) 

Clematis (Cruiser), 114, 115 
Clio (Sloop) , in defence of Suez Canal, 
30, 37, 38, 45 

Cochran, Captain L. F. A., 46, 47 
Colston, Lieut.-Col. Hon. E. M., 155 
Coventry, Lieut.-Col. Hon. C. J., 
164, 166 

Cowans, Gen. Sir J., 320 
Cox, Br.-Gen. C, F., 255, 266, 345 
Cox, Br.-Gen. (later Maj.-Gen.) 
H. V., 57, 91 

Craig, 2/Lieut. J. M., 36(/.w.) 
Ctesiphon, Battle of, 85 


Dallas, Maj.-Gen. A. G., 153, 246, 
284 ; his orders for First Gaza 
285; 288(/.w.),289,290, 293, 295, 
296, 302, 303, 307 ; protests 
against abandoning position, 309 ; 
310 ; orders withdrawal from Ah 
Muntar, 311 ; orders re-occupa- 
tion of Ali Muntar, 312 ; 313,314, 
316, 317, 332 (fm.) 

D'Amade, Gen,, 56 
Darfur, Sultan of, 135, 147, 148, 151, 
152 

Darfur, unrest in, 67 ; 135 ; in- 

vasion of, 148 ; annexation of, 152 
Davies, lieut.-Gen. F. J., 156 
Dawnay, Br.-Gen. G. P., 313 
Delage, Lieut, de Vaisseau, 29 (f.n.), 
49 (f.n.) 

Delta District Command, 153, 275 
Demir Hissar (Turkish T.B.), 61 
D* Entrecasteaux (French Cruiser), in 
defence of Suez Canal, 30, 42, 44, 
54 (f.n.) ; 64 
Derby, the Earl of, 320 
de Robeck, Rear-Admiral J. M., 64, 
79 

Desaix (French Cruiser), 54 
Desert Column, formation of, 246 ; 
256, 276, 283, 286, 290, 295, 
296, 305, 307, 311, 330, 331 ; at 
Second Gaza, 332, 335, 336, 343 ; 
351 ; reorganized, 357 
D'Estries (French Light Cruiser), 64 
Destrem, Lieut, de Vaisseau, 29 (f.n.) 
Dieckmann, Regierungsrat (German 
Official), 77 (f.n.), 85 (f.n.), 86 (f.n.) 
Diel, Lieut. (German Officer), 229 
Djemal Pasha, Ahmed, Biyuk, 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
Syria, 34 ; advances against Suez 
Canal, 35 ; his aims, 36 ; 51, 52, 
85, 220, 235, 270 (f.n.) 

Djemal Kuchuh, 34, 50, 237 
Djemal, Mohammed (Djemal II), 
237 

Dobell, Maj.-Gen. (later Lieut.-Gen.) 
Sir C. M., 153, 244, 262, 270, 270, 
281, 283 ; his orders for First 
Gaza, 284 ; 285, 288, 289, 295, 
296, 298, 303, 305 ; orders 54th 
Div. to withdraw from Sheikh 
Abbas, 306; 309, 310, 311, 313; 
orders withdrawal across the 
Ghazze, 314 ; 316, 326, 327; his 
plan for second attack on Gaza, 
329, 331, 334; 333; advices 

against new attack at Second 
Gaza, 347 ; relieved of command, 
351 
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Dodington, Br.-Gen« W. Marriott-, 
295, 312, 339 

Doris (Light Cruiser), exploits on 
Syrian coast, 22, 29 54 

Douglas, Maj.-Gen. Sir W., 190 
Dowson, Mr. E. M., 155 
Dufferin {R.I,M,s!), 62, 66, 228 

Eastern Frontier Force, formation 
of, 244 ; 274, 276, 280, 283, 286, 
290, 295, 304, 313; at Second 
Gaza, 332, 336, 342 ; 351, 364 
Egypt, British occupation of, 7, 9 ; 
proclamation of martial law in, 
16 ; proclaimed a Protectorate, 
17 ; Survey, Department of, 34 ; 
lack of war-time restrictions in, 
72 ; position regarding war, 364 ; 
recruiting in, 365 ; discontent in, 
366 

Egypt, Sultan of. See Hussein 
Kamel Pasha 

Eg 3 rptian Army, organization of, 2 ; 
pack-gun battery in Canal De- 
fences, 23 

Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
formation of, March 1915, 97 ; 
154 ,* dispositions of, 27th July 
1916, 203 

Egyptian Labour Corps, 247, 367 
Ellison, Maj.-Gen. G. F., 75 
Empress (Seaplane Carrier), 160 
(f.n.) 

Engineers, work on Canal Defences 
33 

Enver Pasha, 65, 78, 235. 278 {f,n,) 
TEscaille, Lieut, de Vaisseau de, 29 
Euryalus (Cruiser), 60, 63, 64, 235 
E 3 n:es Monsell, Commander B, M., 
130 

Fanta-sse (PI. Fanatis), 193 
Feisal, the Emir, 220, 227, 228, 233, 
236, 237 

Fiki Ali (Sudanese Chief), 146, 147 
Fischer, Major (German Of&cer), 35 
Fitzgerald, Br.-Gen. P. D., 345 
FitzGibbon, Lieut. R. A., 40 
Flying Corps, Royal, detachment in 
Egypt in 1914, 28 ; 77, 108, 151, 
155, 159, 166, 177, 179, 193 ; at 
Romani, 203 ; 234, 245, 252, 264, 
276, 306, 327, 328, 362 
Force in Eg 3 ^t, the, 11 ; relief of 
pre-war garrison of, 14, 29 ; dis- 
positions prior to Turkish attack 
on Canal, 31 ; casualties in 
defence of Suez Canal, 49, 50 
(f.n,) ; services to M.E.F., 57 ; 


Force in Egypt (continued ) — 
weakness of, 59 ; composition of 
9th July 1915, 68 ; weakness of 
Dec. 1915, 85 ; despatches Indian 
troops to Basra, 87 ; reinforce- 
ments promised to, 88 ; ration 
strength of 7th Dec. 1915, 88; 
limitation of command of, 95 ; 
amalgamated with M.E.F., becom- 
ing E.E.F., 96 ; 154 ; administra- 
tion of, 408 

Forest, Major W. T., 341 
Foumet, Admiral Dartige du, 54, 
64, 86 

Fox (Light Cruiser), 226 
France, aspirations of in Syria, 218 ; 
intervention of in Hejaz, 236 ; 
sends contingent to Palestine, 358 
Frankenburg und Proschlitz, Oberst 
von, 34, 51 

French, Field-Marshal Sir J. D. P., 
59 

Fryer, Br.-Gen. F. A. B., 299, 346 
Fiilton, Lieut.-Col. H. T., 125 

Gallipoli Campaign, the, opening of, 
55 ; landing in Suvla Bay, 60 ; 
effects upon Egypt, 64 ; failure 
of Suvla Bay landing, 69 ; 73 ; 
evacuation of Anzac and Suvla 
decided on, 87 ; evacuation of 
GalHpoH, 88 ; 371 
Garland, Major, H., 238 
Garrison Battalions, 274 
Gas SheU, 336, 337, 341, 349 
Gaulois (French Battleship), 56 
Gaza, First Battle of, 283, 370 
Gaza, Second Battle of, 329, 371 
Geoghegan, Br.-Gen. S., 41, 42, 46, 
47 

George V, H.M. King, 320 
German Contingent. See Pasha I 
German Military Mission to Turkey, 
4, 26 

Girdwood, Br.-Gen. (later Maj.-Gen.) 

E. S., 188, 190, 328 
Giuba, the Affair of, 151 
Godley, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. J., 156 
Goliath (Battleship), 63 
Goltz, Field-Marshal von der, 4 
Gordon, Lieut.-Col. J. L. R., 110 
111, 114, 115, 116, 117, 122 
Grant, Col. P. G., 91 
Grant-Dalton, Captain S., 177 
Grobba, Lieut. F. (German Officer) 
229 (/.«.) 

Gumpenberg, Baron von, 66 
Gwatkin-Williams, Captain R. S., 
133 
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Hagen, Hauptm. von dem, 47 
Haig, Gen. Sir D., 94 
Halazin, the Affair of, 121, 371 
Haldane, Lieut.-Col. C. L., 53 
Hall, Captain G. C. M., 408 
Hamilton, Gen. Sir Ian, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 71, 76 

Hampden, Br.-Gen. Viscount, 131 
Hardinge (R.I.M.S.), in defence of 
Suez Canal, 30, 41, 43, 45, 50 : 
at Jidda, 226 

Hare, Maj.-Gen. S. W., 293, 339, 
340 

Harper, Captain R., 198 
Harvey, 2/Lieut. R.F.M., 333 
Henri IV (French Battleship), 54 
(f-n.), 61 

Hilal (brother of the Senussi), 109 
Himalaya (Armed Merchant Cruiser) 
in defence of Suez Canal, 30 
Hodgson, Br.-Gen. (later Maj.-Gen.) 
H. W., 142, 274, 297, 299, 300, 
305, 306, 308, 344 
Hogarth, Commander D. G., 216 
(J.n.), 221 

Holbrooke, Lieut. N., 104 

Holy War. See Jihad 

Home, Maj.-Gen, (later Lieut.-Gen.) 

H, S., 85, 89, 90, 156, 161 
Howard, Major T. N., 47 
Huddleston, Captain (later Br.-Gen.) 

H. J., 146, 151, 152 
Hussein Ibn Ali, Slierif of Mecca 
(later King of the Hejaz), 102, 209, 
210, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
219, 220, 221, 225, 232, 234, 240 
Hussein Kamel Pasha, created 
Sultan of Egypt, 17 ; attempted 
assassination of, 63 ; 367 

Idris, Mohammed, 103, 140 ; treaty 
with, 144 ; 410 

Idrissi, the, 208, 209, 210, 230, 409 
Imam of Sana’a, the, 209, 210, 230 
Imperial Strategic Reserve, 97 
Indian Army, organization of, 1 
Indian Expeditionary Force ** E,” 2 
Indian Imperial Service Troops, 2 
Inflexible (Battle Cruiser), 56 
Inland Water Transport, 360 
Intelligence, British, 49, 81, 157, 
216, 225, 248, 251, 273, 280, 310, 
326, 331, 356 

Irresistible (Battleship), 56 
Iskanderun, Gulf of, projected land- 
ing in, 20, 77, 371 
Ismailiyeh, 21 

Italy, situation of in Cyrenaica, 65 ; 
sends contingent to Palestine, 358 


Ja’far Pasha el Askeri, 104, 105 (/.«.), 
106, 112, 113 (/.^z.), 118, 119 (/.w.), 
126, 127, 128, 235 

J auriguiberry (French Battleship) 
54 (/.«.) 

Jeanne d*Arc (French Cruiser), 64 
Jihad (Holy War), 10, 18, 51, 66, 70 
(/.w.), 101, 105, 148, 205, 212, 214 

Kelly, Lieut.-Col. P. J. V., 148, 149. 

150, 151, 152 
Khadir Bey, 256 
Khadri Bey, Major, 199 (/.n.) 

Khairi Bey, 229, 230 
Khalifate, the, 206 
Kharga Detachment, 137 (f ,n.) 
Khedive. See Abbas Hilmi 
Kitchener, Field-Marshal Earl, 1 
Consul-General in Egypt, 10, 11 ; 
Secretary of State for War, 13 ; 
14, 19, 20, 21 ; suggests landing 
at El Arish, 22 ; his instructions 
to Sir J. Maxwell, 49 ; 54 ; his 
instructions to Maj.-Gen. Bird- 
wood, 55 ; 56, 57, 58, 60, 65 ; 
sends reinforcements to Egypt, 
69 ; 71, 76 ; comes out to the 
.3Egean, 77 ; 78 ,* his views on 
landing in Gulf of Iskanderun, 79 ; 
80, 81, 82 ,* his views on defence of 
Eg37pt, 83; sails from Mudros, 
84 ; impressed by danger of 
Egypt, 88 ; 90 ; his instructions 
to Sir A. Murray, 95 ,* 96, 98, 120, 
148 ; his negotiations with Sherif 
Hussein, 213 ; 217 
IGinghart (German Engineer), 21 
Kress von Kressenstein, Oberst 
Freiherr, Chief of Staff to VIII 
Corps, 34, 50 (/.w.), 51, 52; 71 
(/.w.), 85, 89, 157, 170, 181, 194, 
199, 202 (/.n.), 252 (/.».), 270 
(/.w.), 276 (/.w.), 277, 278 (/.w.), 
309, 310 (/.w.), 320, 354 
Kut, 1915, Battle of, 78 ; siege of, 85 

Lapeyr^e, Admiral Bou6 de, 12 
Lawrence, Maj.-Gen. Hon. H., 161, 
169, 179, 182, 184 {f.n.) ; orders 
counter-attack at Romani, 187 ; 
orders general advance at Romani, 
190 ; 191, 193, 194, 196, 198, 200 
Lawrence, Captain (later Lieut.- 
Col.) T. E., 233 (/.w.), 235, 236, 
239, 240 

Lefroy, Major H. P. T., 310 (f.n,) 
Leggett, Br.-Gen. A. H., 342 
Le Mottle, Br.-Gen. R. E. A., 294, 
295 
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Levant Base, 73, 97, 99 
Light Car Patrols, 138, 140, 142 
Liman von Sanders, Gen., 4, 51, 157, 
158, 199 202, 220, 233 (/.«.), 

321 

Linberry, Commander T. J., 43 
Lines of Communication Defences, 
Palestine, constituted, 354 ; 362 
Lloyd George, Mr. D., 234 (f.w.), 250, 
259, 260, 356 

Lucan, Br.-Gen. the Earl of, 107, 
118, 119, 125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 
131 

Lucas, Sir Charles, 224 {f,n.) 
Lynden-Bell, Maj.-Gen. A. L., 353 
(f.n.) 

Macauley, Col. Sir G., 91, 360, 365, 
408 

McDiarmid, 2/Lieut. G., 167 
MacDonald, Sir M., 91 
M*Grigor, Br.-Gen. C. R., 56 
McKenzie, Lieut. W. H. P., 308 {f.n.) 
Maclachlan, Major T. R., 39, 47 
M*Mahon, Sir H., appointed High 
Commissioner for Egypt, 17 {f.n .) ; 
50, 72, 79, 83, 102, 214, 215, 217, 
220, 232, 233 

MacNamara, Major C. C., 146 
McNeiE, Lieut.-Col. (later Br.-Gen.) 
A. J., 137 {f.n.) 

Macedonian Campaign, the, opening 
of, 70 ; 74, 98, 372 
Magdhaba, the Affair of, 251, 369, 
371 

Maher, Surgeon-Gen., J., 354 
Mahon, Lieut.-Gen. Sir B., 94, 153 
Malcolm, Br.-Gen. N., 123, 408 
Malone, Squadron Commander C. 

L*Estrange, 160 {f.n.) 

Mangles, Captain C. G., 140 
Mansoura (Armed Tug), in defence 
of Suez Canal, 43 
Massy, Major S. D., 28 
Mauretania (Cunard liner), 74 {f.n.) 
Maxwell, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J., Com- 
manding Force in Egypt, 13 ; 
reports to Lord Kitchener, 15 
{f.n.) ; 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 27, 28 ; 
'ha.g information of German plot, 
35 {f.n^ ; 48 ; unable to counter- 
attack Turks, 49 ; his difficulties 
lightened by Turkish repulse, 50 ; 
reports possibility of a second 
attack, 54 ; instructed to prepare 
force for Gallipoli, 55 ; 56, 57, 58, 
59 ; anxieties of, 65 ; has evidence 
of Senussi’s intrigues, 66 ; 67, 69 ; 


Maxwell, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. {con-> 
tinned ) — 

points out weakness of Egypt, 70 ; 
his policy in Egypt, 72 ; 74 ; 

purchases for Levant Base, 75 ; 
76 ; his plans for meeting renewed 
Turkish offensive, 77 ; his views 
on evacu tion of Galhpoli, 78 ; 
79, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87 ; promised 
reinforcements, 88, 90 ; reports 
on Canal Defences, 91 ; 93, 94 ; 
limitation of command of, 95 ; 
ordered to return to England, 96 ; 
98, 99, 102, 105, 120, 121 (f.n.), 
123, 124, 125, 129 {f.n.), 136, 137, 
141, 154, 156, 213 ; urges co- 
operation with Arabs, 217; 222, 
365, 368, 371, 409 
Mecca, capture of, 225 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, 
formation of, 55 ; base of estab- 
lished in Egypt, 56 ; has call on 
garrison of Egypt, 57 ; returns to 
Egypt, 88 ; becomes E.E.F., 97, 
99; 154 

Mehemet Ali, 11, 208 
Meissner Pasha (German Engineer), 
76, 85 

Meldrum, Lieut.-Col. (later Br.-Gen.) 
W., 181 

Meredith, Lieut.-Col. (later Br.-Gen.) 

J. B., 185, 186, 274 {f.n.), 344 
Mtnerva (light Cruiser), in defence 
of Suez Canal, 30 ; at Tor, 53 ; 60 
Misurata (Italian Armed Yacht) , 140 
Mobile Column (at Romani), 181, 
183, 184, 187, 190, 194, 196, 198, 
201 

Mohammed (the Prophet), 205 
Mohammed Saleh, 142, 143, 144 
Money, Lieut.-Col. N., 285 {f.n.) 
Money’s Detachment (at First Gaza ) , 
285, 287, 296, 303, 312, 314 
Monitors (iH.21, Af.31), 335, 337 
{f.n.) 

Monro, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. C., 76, 77, 
79, 81, 83, 94, 95 
Montcalm (French Cruiser), 63, 64 
Moore, Br.-Gen. C. D. Hamilton, 342 
Moorina (Transport), 106, 118, 120 
133 

Morandi^re, Enseigne de Vaisseau 
Potier de la, 38 {f.n.) 

Morgan, Captain M, H. L., 40 
Morgan!, Sayad Sir Ali, 214 
Mott, Br.-Gen. (later Maj.-Gen.) 

S. F., 287, 288, 293, 332 
Mudge, Br.-Gen. A., 338 
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Murray, Lieut. -Gen. (later Gen.) Sir 
A. J., C.I.G.S., 90 ; G.O.C., 

M.E.F., 95 ; his instructions from 
C.I.G.S., 97 ; 98, 99, 137, 139 ; 
orders raid on Siwa, 142 ; 149, 
154 ; suggests advance to El 
Arish, 157 ; 159 ; appreciation by 
Feb. 1916, 170; 175, 178, 181, 
182, 183, 199, 200, 201, 232, 233, 
234 ; moves Headquarters to 
Cairo, 243 ; appreciation by Oct. 
1916, 246 ; 250, 251 ; corre- 

spondence with C.I.G.S., 258 ; 
262, 272 ; his estimate of troops 
required, 273, 318, 369 ; demands 
better aeroplanes, 276 ; 279, 280 ; 
orders attack on Gaza, 281 ; 289, 
314 ; his reports after First Gaza, 
317 ; his correspondence with 
War Office after First Gaza, 322 ; 
326 ; orders renewed attack on 
Gaza, 329 ; 331, 333 ; orders 

ground gained at Second Gaza to 
beheld, 347 ; 351 ; his views after 
Second Gaza, 354 ; reorganizes 
mounted troops, 357 ; discusses 
railway organization with C.I.G.S., 
359 ; 361 ; his views on political 
affairs in Egypt, 364 ; recall of, 
368 

Napoleon I, 8, 89, 218, 281 
Napoleon III, 218 
Nasir, Sherif, 239, 240 
Nasariyeh, 21 
Neufeld, Karl, 228 
Newcombe, Lieut.-Col. S. F., 235 
New Zealand, contingent to be sent 
to Egypt, 19 ; contingent arrives, 
20 ; Mounted Rifles sent to 
Gallipoli as infantry, 58 
Nicholas, Grand Duke, 159 
Nivelle, Gen. R., 320 
Nogales, Rafael de, 346 (J.n,), 349 
if.n.) 

Nuhr-el-Bahr (Egyptian Gunboat), 
106 

Nuri Bey, 65, 104, 109, 113 (f.n,), 
126, 140 

Nuri esh Shalaan, 209 239 

Ocean (Battleship), in defence of 
Suez Canal, 30, 45 ; 56, 60 
Omdurman, Battle of, 9 
Othman, Effialif, 206 

Palin, Br.-Gen. (later Mai.-Gen.) 
P. C., 246, 358 


Palmes, Lieut. -Commander G B 
42 

Panouse, Col. the Vicomte de la, 82 
Pasha T (German formation), 202 
Ped-rails, 180 {f.n.) 

Peirse, Vice-Admiral R. H., 19 • 
attacks Syrian ports, 22 ; 60, 107 
Pennefather-Evans, Major G.,* 117 
if.n.) 

Petrie, Sir Flinders, 361 (f.n.) 
Peyton, Maj.-Gen. W. E., 57, 124 
125, 129, 130, 131, 134, 136, 14o' 
153 

Philomel (Light Cruiser), 54, 61, 64 
Picot, M. Georges, 218 
Pipe-line in Sinai, 175, 242, 272 
276, 279. 360, 367 
Pitt, Br.-Gen. T. M. S., 299, 345 
Pollok-M'Call, Br.-Gen. J. B., 340 
Proserpine (Light Cruiser), in defence 
of Suez Canal, 30 ; 64 

Qatiya, the Aifair of, 162, 369, 371 

Rabenfels (later Raven) (Seaplane 
Carrier), 60, 160 [f.n.) 

Rafah, the Action of, 262, 369, 371 
Railways (British), 93, 137; in 
Sinai, 160, 170, 243, 259, 272, 276, 
279 ; railhead reaches Deir el 
Balah, 327 ; 358, 365 
Railways (Turkish), between Con- 
stantinople and Palestine, 26 ; 76, 
85, 211, 212, 329 ; raid on, 23rd 
May 1917, 363 

Range, Dr. Paul (German Official), 
51, 362 [f.n.) 

Rasheed (Egyptian Gunboat), 108 
Rashid, Sa'ud Ibn Abd el Aziz Ibn, 
209, 235 

Requin (French Coastguard Ship), 
in defence of Suez Canal, 30, 4i, 
42, 43, 45 ; 61, 64 ; at Second 
Gaza, 335, 337 (/.w.) 

Ridalla Selim Dadur (Bedouin 
Sheikh), 72 

Rigg, Captain H. M., 41 
Roberts, Captain F., 167 
Robertson, Gen. Sir W. R., 95, 99, 
120 ; agrees to occupation of 
Qatiya, 157; 178, 234, 250; 

orders postponement of invasion 
of Palestine, 272 ; orders invasion 
of Palestine, 328 ; correspondence 
with Sir A. Murray after First 
Gaza, 322 ; modifies Sir A. 
Murray's instructions, 355 ; 364 
Romani, Battle of, 179, 369, 371 
i Romieu, Col., 86 
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Rothschild, Baron, 219 
Royal Naval Air Service, 159 
Royle, Captain L. V., 120, 133, 143 
Royston, Col. (later Br.-Gen.) J, R., 
186, 189, 196, 198, 254, 299, 300, 
301, 308 (J.n.), 344 
Rushdi Pasha, Prime Minister of 
Egypt, 17 

Russell, Captain R. E. M., 33 
Russian Revolution, the, 279 (f.n.) 
Ryrie, Br.-Gen. G. de L., 291, 346 

Saint-Louis (French Battleship), 54 
64 

Salmond, Col. (later Br.-Gen.) W. G. 
H., 177, 329 

Salonika Campai^, the. See Mace- 
donian Campaign. 

Sampson, Commander C. R., 160 
(f-n,) 

SarraU, Gen., 95 

Sa'ud, Abdul Aziz Ibn, 209 

Sazieu, Lieut, de Vaisseau de, 49 

Scott, lieut.-Col. W. H., 193 
Seaplane Detachment, French, at 
Sir J. Maxwell's disposal, 28 ; 
breakdown of machines of, 49 ; 60 
Senussi, the, 10, 65, 66, 83, 102, 103, 
105, 108, 113, 120, 122, 125, 126, 
133, 134, 135, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 148, 249 ; history 
of his Sect, 409 
Shaw, Maj.-Gen. D. L. B., 222 
Sinclair-MacLa^an, Col. E. G., 55 
Sinai Peninsula, the, evacuation of, 
13 ; cleared of the enemy, 258 ; 
steps in reoccupation of, 271 (J.n.) 
Siwa, the Raid on, 142 
Skeen, Major, O. St. J., 40 
Slessor, Lieut., J. C., 151 
Smith, Lieut.-Col. (later Br.-Gen.) 

C. L., 181, 201, 254, 292 
Smith, Maj.-Gen. W. E. B., 187, 188, 
189, 193, 332, 336, 342 
Snow, Lieut.-Col. C. L., 104, 105, 110 
Sore, Sapper, 339 

Souter, Lieut.-Col. H. M. W., 126, 
127 

Southern Force, the, 136, 153 
Spear-point Pump, 176 
Stanton, Br.-Gen. H. B., 408 
Steuber, Obergeneralarzt, 202 (f.n.) 
Stotzingen Mission, the, 228 
Subar Singh, Havildax, 61 
Sudan, British administaation in the, 
10 * minor operations in the, 
145 


Suez Canal, the, 7 ; importance of. 

8 ; freedom to navigation of, 11; 
measures for defence of, 23 ; cut 
to inundate Desert, 25 ; disposi- 
tion of troops defending, 15th Jan. 
1915, 31 : Turkish demonstra- 
tions against, 61, 63 ; quietude of 
in summer of 1915, 71 ; require- 
ments for defence of, 83 ; new 
method of defence of, Dec. 1915, 
88 ; work on new ddEences of, 95 ; 
progress of defences of, 155 ; 368 
Suez Canal, Actions on the, 37 ; 
failure of Turkish attack on, 47 ; 
371 

Suez Canal Company, 12 ; assist- 
ance of to Gen. Wilson, 25 ; 360 
Suffren (French Battleship), 56 
Sutton, Lieut.-Col. F. G. H., 42, 44 
Swiftsure (Battleship), flagship at 
Suez, 19 ; in defence of Suez 
Canal, 30, 44. 45 ; 60 
Sykes, Sir Mark, Bt., 218, 231 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, the, 217 

Taif, capture of, 226 
Talbot, Col. Hon. M. G., 141, 144 
Tanner, Lieut.-Col. W. E. C., 131 
Tara (Armed Steamer), 106, 120 ; 

rescue of prisoners of, 133 
T.B. 043, in defence of Suez Canal, 
42, 43 

Teiresias (Holt Liner), 64 
Thompson, Major H., 167 
Thomson-Glover, Lieut. J. W., 41 
Tiller, Major (German Officer), 309, 
310 (f.n.). 316 
Tipton, Captain R. J., 177 
Todd, Lieut.-Col. T. J., 178 
Townshend, Maj.-Gen. C. V. F., 78, 85 
Transport, reorganization of, 273 
Travers, Br.-Gen. J. H. du B., 287, 
294 

Triumph (Battleship), 60 
Turkey, outbreak of war with, 15 
Turkey, Sultan of, position in Islam, 
9, 16 ; proclaims Holy War on 
AlHes, 18, 66 ; 205, 216 
Turkish Army, reorgamzation of, 3 ; 
organization of in Syria, 26 ; 
advances against Egypt, Jan. 
1915, 28 ; approaches Suez Canal, 
30 ; attacks Suez Canal, 40 ; 
retreats from Suez Canal, 48; 
losses of in attack on Suez Canal, 
50 ; troops of employed in attack 
on Suez Canal, 50 ; demonstrar 
tion of against Suez Canal, 62 ; 
1 projected second invasion of 
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Turkish Army, reorganization of 
{continued ) — 

Egypt by, 158 ; force of at 
Qatiya, 170 ; advances against 
Romani, 179 ; attacks at Romani, 
185 ; retreats from Romani, 191 ; 
troops of at Romani, 202 ; troops 
of in Arabia, 212 ; attacks Aden, 
221 ; in the Hejaz, 225, 232, 237 ; 
in Syria and Palestine, 248, 260 ; 
reinforced, 277 ; desertions from, 
277 ; withdraws from Shellal, 278; 
dispositions of prior to First Gaza, 
280 ; advances to relief of Gaza, 
306 ; action of at First Gaza, 321 ; 
entrenches on Gaza— Beersheba 
road, 326 ; strength of prior to 
Second Gaza, 331 ; dispositions of 
at Second Gaza, 349 ; receives 
reinforcements, 353 ; water 
supply of, 362 (f.n.) 

Turkish Army — 

First Army, 158 
Second Army, 158, 159 
Fourth Army, 26, 34, 71 (f.n,) 
Fifth Army, 158 
Turner, Major C. E., 187 
Tussum Post, Turkish attack on, 41, 
51 

Tyndale-Biscoe, Br.-Gen. J. D., 59, 
107, 114, 119, 121 (f,n.) 

Van Ryneveld, Captain H. A,, 177 
Venizelos, E., 71 

Wadi Majid, the Affair of the, 114, 
371 

Wadi Sonab, the Affair of the, 110, 
371 

Wallace, Maj.-Gen. A., 45, 107, 110, 
111, 113, 115, 116, 118, 120, 121, 
123, 124, 153 
War Committee, 100 
Ward, Captain E, S., 163 
Ward, Br.-Gen. T., 338 
Watson, Br.-Gen. H. D., 29, 354 


Watson, Br.-Gen. (later Maj.-Gen.) 

W. A., 47, 63, 139, 153 
Wejh, the capture of, 236 
Wemyss, Rear-Admiral (later Vice- 
Admiral) Sir R. E., 55 (f.n,), 
149, 182, 235, 263 
Western Desert (of Egypt), unrest 
in, 65 ; pacification of coast area 
of, 134 ; invasion of oases by 
Senussi, 136 ; the motor car 
in, 138 ; the oases cleared, 139 : 
249 

Western Frontier Campaign, the, 
outbreak of, 107, 371 
Western Frontier Force, 107, 109, 
113, 119, 120, 123, 124, 125, 134, 
139, 153, 275 

Westminster, Major the Duke of, 
132 133 

Whittingham, Col. C. H., 409 
Wigan, Major J. T., 110 
Wiggin, Br.-Gen. E. A., 161, 162, 
164, 168, 169, 189, 300 
Wiggin, Captain W. H., 166 
Wilkie, Major A. H.. 271 
Williams-Thomas, Major F. S., 163 
Wilson, Maj.-Gen. A., G.O.C. Canal 
Defences, 19 ; not deceived by 
Turkish feints, 30, 31, 45 ; 48 
Wilson, Lieut.-Col. E. C., 228, 234, 
235, 236 

Wingate, Gen. Sir R., Governor- 
General of the Sudan, 11, 58 
(f.n.), 67, 145 ; orders invasion 
of Darfur. 148; 149, 214, 220, 
221, 227, 232, 233, 365, 367 
Wire road in Sinai, 243, 369 
Wright, Col. H. B. H., 91 
Wright, Major H. L., 296 (f.n.) 
Yorke, Lieut.-Col. R. M,, 165, 169 
(f.n.), 189 

Younghusband, Maj.-Gen. Sir G., 
67, 223, 224 

Zeid, the Emir, 221, 233 (f.n,), 236 
1 Zekki Pasha, Br.-Gen., 34 





INDEX TO 

ARMS, FORMATIONS, AND UNITS.i 


Artillery — 

Batteries, Field — 

l/5th Lancashire — 62 ; 19th 

Lancashire — 39 
Batteries, Garrison (Heavy) — 
10th— 286, 288, 296, 337 (/.».) ; 
15th— 285 (/.w.), 286, 296, 
337 (/.«.); 91st— 286, 288, 
296, 337 (/.n.) ; Royal Maxine 
—108 

Batteries, Garrison (Siege) — 
201st— 328, 337 (/.».) 

Batteries, Horse — 

A3rrshire — ISO, 181, 186, 198, 

344 ; Berkshire — 67, 223, 

300; H,A.C. 108, 119, 

121 (/.«.) ; H.A.C. B *'—67, 
223, 265, 267 ; Inverness- 
shire— 193, 254, 258, 265; 
Leicestershire — ISO, 186,265; 
Nottinghamshire — 107 (f.n.), 
110, 112, 114, 115, 120, 121, 
125, 127, 300 ; Somersetshire 
—189, 197, 254, 265, 344 

Batteries, Mountain — 

5th Egyptian — 39 ; Hong Kong 
and Singapore — 130, 131, 134, 
245, 252 254, 267. 277 

Brigades (Field) — 

260th— 180 (f.n.) ; 262nd— 180 
if.n,) ; 263rd— 180 (/.»i.). 335. 

345 ; 265th— 288, 295, 296, 

302 (/.«.) ; 266th— 288, 295, 
296 ; 267th— 275, 335 ; 271st 
—293, 295, 302; 272nd— 

275, 335 

Brigades (Indian Mountain) — 
III— 14 

Camel Corps — 133, 134, 137, 139, 
146 (/.w.),1 147, 150 (/.».)* 151, 
245, 246, 275, 362 


Camel Corps, Bikanir — 13, 15, 20, 
48,62, 63, 72, 107, 160, 161, 195, 
275, 354 

. Egyptian — 13 

Camel Brigade, Imperial — 252, 253, 
254, 255, 257, 263, 264, 265, 266, 
269, 283, 286. 287, 292, 298. 300, 
307, 309, 332, 336, 337, 339, 340, 
347, 363 

, Regiments — 

1st Bn.. 266, 267, 340 
2nd Bn., 266, 267, 277 
3rd Bn., 269, 340 
Cavalry — 

Brigades (Australian) — 

1st Light Horse— ISO, 183, 184. 
185, 186, 188, 190, 191, 192, 
194, 196, 245 (/.w.), 247 (/.w.), 
254, 255, 256, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 266, 268, 274, 332, 344. 
345, 346, 363 

2nd Light Horse — 168, 180, 181, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 194, 196, 197, 245, 
247 (/.«.), 274, 276, 291, 298, 
299, 344, 346 

3rd Light Horse— ISO, 183, 184. 
187, 190, 192, 193, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 201, 245, 247 (/.«.). 
254, 255, 256, 264, 265, 266, 
269, 274, 299, 300, 301, 308, 
312, 344, 345 

4th Light Horse— 69, 273, 274, 
332, 340, 344, 345 
Brigades (British) — 

Yeomanry — 

1 /1st North Midland Mounted 
(later 22nd Mtd. Bde.), 108, 
136 

1 /2nd SouthMidland Mounted 
(later 6th Mtd. Bde.), 120 
123, 130, 131 


^ Fonnatioiis units from orders of battle and ord^, which appear in appendices, are not 
included in this index. ^ 

As practically all Indian infantry regiments have been given new titles, it has been thought 
advisable to in^rt these in shortened form after the old, in square brackets. Otherwise it might 
not be easy some years hence to identify the regiments conc^ned. In many cases the old 
designations have been retained, «.g., 125th Napier’s is now 5/6th Rajputana Riii^ 

(Napier’s), but these are unnecessstry for the purpose of identilicatioE, and have been omitied 
to save space. 
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Cavalry (continued ) — 

Brigades (British) (continued ) — 
Yeomanry (continued ) — 

5th Mounted (formerly 1/lst 
South Midland Mtd. Bde.), 
161, 180, 184, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 192, 194, 195, 
196, 198, 247 (f.n), 263, 
265, 266, 267, 274, 292, 300, 
308, 333, 344, 345 
6th Mounted (formerly l/2nd 
South Midland Mtd. Bde.), 
134, 247 (/.«.), 274, 277, 
299, 300, 308, 344, 345 
7th Mounted (formerly 1/lst 
N'otts and Derby Mtd. 
Bde.), 357 

8th Mounted (formerly 1/lst 
London Mtd. Bde.), 357 
22nd Mounted (formerly 1/lst 
North Midland Mtd.Bde.), 
134, 247 (/.«.), 274, 292, 
298, 299, 301, 314, 334. 
344, 346 

Brigade (New Zealand) — 

New Zealand Mounted Rifles, 
178, 180, 184, 187, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
247 (/.«.), 254, 255, 264, 265, 
266, 267, 268, 270, 274, 276, 
292, 298, 299, 334, 344, 345 
Brigades (Indian) — 

Imperial Service, 15, 22, 47, 48, 
63, 247 (/.«.), 275, 354 
Divisions (Australian) — 
Australian and New Zealand 
Mounted. 156, 169, 180, 181, 
187, 188, 190, 252, 253, 263, 
274, 276, 283, 284, 287 ; at 
First Gaza, 290, 297, 298, 299, 
300, 303, 308: 330: at 

Second Gaza, 332, 334, 336, 
344, 346 

Imperial Mounted, 274, 283, 
286, 287 ; at First Gaza, 292, 
298, 299, 308, 309 ; 330 ; at 
Second Gaza, 332, 336, 340, 
343, 344, 345 ; becomes 

Australian Mtd. Div., 357 : 
363 

Australian Mounted (formerly 
Imperial Mtd. Div.), 357 
Divisions (British) — 

Yeomanry — 

Yeomanry Mounted. 357 
2nd Mounted, 57, 58, 59, 67 
69, 87, 107 (/.».) 


Cavalry (continued ) — 

Regiments (Australian) — 

1st Light Horse, 178, 185, 267 
2nd Light Horse, 185, 188, 194, 
267 

3rd Light Horse, 188, 194, 256, 
267 

4th Light Horse, 274 (f,n) 

5th Light Horse, 161, 168, 180, 
184, 188, 197, 299, 346 
6th Light Horse, 178, 186, 

188, 291, 301 

7th Light Horse, 186, 188, 191. 

291, 308, 346, 362 
8th Light Horse, 160, 255, 269 
9th Light Horse, 160, 178, 193, 
255 

10th Light Horse, 178, 254, 255, 
256, 267, 300 

11th Light Horse, 246, 274(/.w.), 
277 

12th Light Horse, 246, 274 (/.«.) 
Regiments (British) — 

Yeomanry — 

Berks, 120, 300 
Buckinghamshire (Royal 
Bucks Hussars), 114, 115, 
116, 120, 121 (f,n.), 125, 
128 

Derbyshire, 114 
Dorset (Queen's Own), 120, 
121 (f,n.), 125, 126, 128 
Duke of Lancaster's Own, 48 
(f.n,), 114, 120, 121 (/.w.), 
288 

Gloucestershire (Royal G. 
Hussars), 161, 163, 165, 
187, 188, 189. 266, 267, 
285 (f,n.) 

Herts, 48 (/.r,.), 114, 120, 121 
(f.n.) 

1st City of London (Rough 
Riders), 114, 246 
1st County of London 
(Middlesex, D. of Cam- 
bridge's Hussars), 178 
2nd County of London (West- 
minster Dragoons), 48 (f.n,) 
120 

Scottish Horse, 69 
Surrey (Queen Mary's Regi- 
ment), 120, 121 (f.n.) 
Warwickshire, 161, 165, 197, 
266, 267, 269 

Worcestershire (The Q.O.W. 
Hussars), 161, 163, 166, 

189, 264, 266, 292, 333 
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Cavalry [contintied ) — 

Regiments (New Zealand) — 
Auckland Mounted Rifles, 184 
(f.n,), 187, 197, 255, 257, 

264, 266, 267, 299 (/.n.) 
Canterbury Mounted Rifles, 197, 

254, 255, 266, 267, 299, 345 
Wellington Mounted Rifles, 180 
186, 188, 191, 254, 255, 

265, 266, 267. 269, 299, 345 
Regiments (Indian) — 

Aden Troop, 222, 223 
Hyderabad Lancers, 62 
Mysore Lancers, 72 
Coastguard, Egyptian, 14, 20, 108, 
118 

Corps, British — 

VIII Corps— 158 

IX Corps— 156, 160 

XV Corps— 156, 160, 161 

I Anzac Corps— 56, 156 

II Anzac Corps — 156 
Cyclists, 52nd Divl., 187 


Divisions (Australian) — 
1st— 88, 98. 156 
2nd— 69, 88. 98, 156 
3rd— 156 {/.«.) 

4th— 98 
5th— 98 


Divisions (British) — 

10th~-60 (/.n.)» 71 
11th— 60 (/,«.)» 98, 156 
13th— 60 (/.«,). 98. 156 
14th— 88 
22nd— 79 
26th— 79 
27th— 79, 80 
28th— 79, 80 
29th— 55, 56, 98, 156 
31st— 79 (/.w.), 88, 98, 156 
42nd (East Lancashire), arrival in 
Egypt of, 14 ; 15, 16 r artillery 
in Canal Defences, 23 ; 57, 58, 


98, 156 ; at Romani, 179, 181, 
184, 189, 190, 191, 195. 201; 
259, 272, 279 

46th— 79 (/.«.)» 88. 98, 156 

52nd (Lowland) — 60 (/.w.), 98, 
156, 162 ; at Romani, 175, 180, 
190, 192. 195, 201 {f.n,) ; 252, 
253, 259, 273. 279, 283, 286. 287, 
310, 313, 317, 327, 328; at 
Second Gaza, 332, 333, 335, 336, 
337, 339, 340, 341, 343, 346, 
347 ; 358, 364 

53rd (Welsh) — 60, 80, 88. 98, 156, 
179, 272. 273, 279, 283, 284, 285, 
286. 287.“ 288 ; at First Gaza, 


Divisions (British) {continued ^ — 
53rd (Welsh) Division (com- 
tini4^d ) — 

293. 299, 301, 303, 305, 307, 309, 
310, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 319, 
327 ; 328 ; at Second Gaza, 
332, 335, 336. 342, 343, 347; 
353 358 

54th (East Anglian)— 60, 80. 88, 
98, 156, 272, 273, 279, 283, 284* 
285, 286, 287 ; at First Gaza, 
293. 307, 309, 310, 311, 313, 
314, 317, 327 ; 328 ; at Second 
Gaza, 332, 333, 335, 336, 

337, 338, 339, 342, 346, 347; 
354. 358, 364 
60th (London) — 358, 359 
74th (Yeomanry)— 273, 319 (/.«.), 
328, 330, 335, 347, 355, 358, 359 
75th— 319 (/.M.). 355, 358, 359 
Royal Naval— 55. 56, 62, 80, 88 
Divisions — 

New Zealand — 98 
New Zealand and Australian — 88, 
98 (/.M.), 156 
Divisions (Indian) — 

Lahore — 14 
Meerut — 14, 72 (/.«.) 

10th — 2 ; formed in Egypt. 20, 
22 ; 67, 156 

11th— 2; formed in Egypt. 20. 
22 ; 67 


Engineers — 

Field Squadrons — 

1st Australian — ^253, 363 
Imperial Mounted Divl. — ^363 
Field Companies — 

1st East Lancashire — 33, 39 
2nd East Lancashire — 33 
Kent— 130 
2/2nd Lowland — 161 
3rd Australian — 33 
10th Coy. Q.V.O. Sappers and 
Miners, 33 

Military Works Department, 
Egyptian Army, 33 


Infantry — 

Brigades (Australian) — 

2nd — 45 
3rd— 55 
5th— 70 
8th— 88 

Brigades (British) — 

125th— 184, 192. 194, 195 
126th— 184, 191 (/.n.) 

127th— 184, 189, 192, 194, 195 
155th — 180, 193, 194, 195, 311, 
337, 340, 341, 342 
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Infantry (conHnued ) — 

Brigades (British) {continmd ) — 
156th— 180, 188, 189, 190, 194, 
337 342 

157th— 180, 193, 194, 195, 311, 
333, 337, 342, 343 
158th— 179, 180, 285, 287, 288, 
293, 294, 296, 297, 301, 303, 
311, 314 

159th— 136, 285, 287, 294, 295, 
296, 297, 301, 302, 303. 311, 
316, 343 

160th— 285, 286, 287, 293, 294, 
296, 297, 301, 302, 303, 312, 
343 

161st— 108, 293, 295, 296, 302. 

303, 312, 314, 317, 337, 339 
162nd— 337, 338 
163rd— 314, 333, 337, 338 339 
229th— 273, 275, 283 
230th— 273, 275 
231st— 273, 275 
232nd— 358 
233rd— 358 
234th— 358 

1st Dismounted (Yeo.) — 180 
2nd Dismounted (Yeo.) — 134 
3rd Dismounted (Yeo.) — 134 
4th Dismounted (Yeo.) — 134 
Brigades — 

New Zealand — 30 
South African — 121 (/.w.), 124, 
130, 134 

Brigades (Indian) — 

Garhwal — 72 (f,n .) ; Sirhind — 
14, 15, 19 ; Lucknow — 15 ; 
20th— 275 ; 22nd— 39, 47 ; 
28th— 59, 61, 67, 70, 85, 87, 
222, 223, 224 ; 29th— 57, 58, 
59, 88, 358 ; 30th— 59, 61 ; 
31st — 45, 47 (/.«.) ; Imperial 
Service (32nd) — 15, 29 ; 49th 
—358 

Regiments — 

Infantry of the Line and Terri- 
torial — 

Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) 
7th Bn., 190, 191 

, 8th Bn., 190, 191, 342 

Cheshire, 4th Bn., 303 

, 7th Bn., 302 

Devonshire, 5th Bn., 358 
Duke of Cornwall's Light 
Infantry, 4th Bn.. 275, 358 
Essex, 4th Bn., 303 

, 5th Bn., 303 

, 6th Bn., 303, 312, 313, 

339 

7th Bn., 312, 313 


Infantry {continued ) — 

Regiments {continued ) — 

Infantry of the Line and Terri- 
torial {continued ) — 
Fusiliers — 

Scots, Royal, 4th Bn., 162, 
167, 340, 341 

, 5th Bn., 161, 167, 

340, 341, 364 
Welch, Royal, 5thBn., 294, 
301, 302 

Hampshire, 8th Bn., 338 

, 2/4th Bn., 358 

, 2/5th Bn., 358 

Herefordshire, 1st Bn., 301, 
303, 312 

Highland light Infantry, 7th 
Bn., 342 

Kent, West. See Queen's 
Own Royal West Kent. 
King's Own Scottish 
Borderers, 4th Bn., 340, 341 

, 5th Bn., 340, 341, 364 

London Regiment, 10th Bn., 
338, 339 

, 11th Bn., 338 

, 2/3rd Bn., 58 {j.n) 

Loyal Regiment (North Lan- 
cashire), 2nd Bn., 275, 358 
Middlesex (Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s Own), 2/7th Bn, 
107 (/.«.), 118 (/.w.), 119, 
{S,n) 

, 2/8th Bn., 107 (/.w.), 

114, 115, 116, 121 (/.^.) 

, 2/lOth Bn., 302, 312 

Norfolk, 4th Bn., 338 

, 5th Bn., 338, 340 

Northamptonshire, 4th Bn., 
338 

Queen's Own Royal West 
Kent, 2/4th Bn., 285 (/.w). 
Queen's Royal Regiment 
(West Surrey), 2/4th Bn., 
312 

Scots, Royal (The Royal 
Regiment), 6th Bn., 107 
(/.w.). Ill, 121 (/.w.), 125 
Somerset Light Infantry 
(Prince Albert's), 5th Bn., 
358 

Suffolk, 5th Bn., 339 
Surrey, West. See Queen's 
Royal Regiment 
Sussex, Royal, 4th Bn., 293, 
302 

Wales, South, Borderers, 
Brecknockshire Bn., 222 
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InfantiTr (continued ) — 

Regiments (continued ) — 

Infantry of the Line and Terri- 
torial (continued ) — 

Welch, 4th Bn., 303 

, 5th Bn., 302 

Regiments (OverseasDominions) — 
Anstralian, 7th Bn., 45 

, 8th Bn., 45 

British West Indies, 1st Bn., 
275 

, 2nd Bn., 275 

, 5th Bn., 275 

New Zealand, Auckland Bn., 30 

, Canterbury Bn., 30 

, Otago Bn., 30 

, Wellington Bn., 30 

, Maori Bn., 58 (f.n.) 

, N.Z.R.B., 1st Bn., 107 

(f.n.), 113, 116, 117 , 118 (f.n.), 
121, 130 

, N.Z.R.B., 2nd Bn., 107 

South African Infantry, 1st Bn., 
124, 125, 127, 131 

, 2nd Bn., 121, 125, 131, 

132 

, 3rd Bn., 124, 125, 127, 

131, 132 

, 4th Bn.. 130, 131 

Regiments (Egyptian) — 

2nd Bn., 53, 160 
7th Bn., 146 (f.n.) 

Regiments (Indian) — 

2nd Q.V.O. Rajputs [l/7th 
Rajput], 30, 39, 41, 42, 87 
(f.n.) 

3rd Brahmans, 39, 87 (f.n.) 

6th Jat [l/9th R. Jat], 87 (f.n.) 
9th Bhopals [4/16th Punjab], 
59, 87 (f.n.) 

14th Sikhs [1/llth Silrh], 30 
15th Sikhs [2/1 1th Sikh], 107, 
108, 110, 111, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118 (f.n.), 119 (f.n.), 121, 
123 

27th Punjabis [3/15th Punjab], 

33rd Punjabis [3/16th Punjab], 

41st I^gras [3/ 17th Bogra], 87 
(f.n.) 

Slst Sikhs [1/1 2th Frontier 
Force], 62, 70, 87 (f.n.) 

53rd Sikhs [3/ 12th Frontier 
Force], 62, 70, 87 (f.n.) 


Infantry (continued ) — 

Regiments (Indian) (continued ) — 
56th Rifles [2/13th Frontier 
Force Rif.], 61, 87 (f.n.) 
58th Vaughan’s Rifles [5/13th 
Frontier Force Rif.], 277 
62nd Punjabis [1/lst Punjab], 
39, 40, 47 

69th Punjabis [2/2nd Punjab], 
58 

89th Punjabis [l/8th Punjab, 
46, 58 

92nd Punjabis [4/8th Punjab], 
39, 42, 46. 87 (f.n.) 

123rd Ontram’s Rides [4/6th 
Rajputana Rif.], 358 
125th Napier's ]^fies [5/6th 
Rajputana Rif.], 59, 87 (f.n.) 
128th Pioneers [3/2nd Bombav 
Pioneers], 33, 39, 40, 47, 87 
(f.n.) 

Alwar Infantry, 15 (f.n.) 
Gwalior Infantry, 15 (f.n.) 
Patiala Infantry, 15 (f.n.) 
l/5th Gurkha Rifles, 38, 59, 62 
l/6th Gurkha Rifles, 30 
2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, 72 
2/3rd Gurkha Rifles, 358 
3/3rd Gurkha Rifles, 358 
2/7 th Gurkha Rifles, 48, 53 
2/lOth Gurkha Rifles, 39, 42, 59 
Re^ments (Sudanese) — 

9th Bn., 146 
11th Bn., 146 (f.n.) 

13th Bn., 150 (f.n.), 151 
14th Bn., 150 (f.n.) 

Arab Bn., 150 (f.n.) 

Equatori^ Bn., 146 

Machine Gun Squadrons — 

3rd Australian L. H., 254 
New Zealand, 198 

Machine Gun Companies — ‘ 

160th, 181 
161st, 181 

Motor Batteries and Patrols — 

Cav. Corps Machine-Gun, 123, 132 
7th Light Car Patrol, 263, 267, 269, 
271 (f.n), 301, 308, 336 
11th Light Armoured M.B., 301 
12th Light Armoured M.B., 301 
17th Motor Machine-Gun, 336 

Tank Corps (then known as Hea^y 
Section, Machinc-Gun Corps), 328, 
333, 335, 338, 340, 341 
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